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atNCfUL  INFORMATION 


Last  year 

the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Chicago  gave 
its  top  award  for 
magazine  cover  design  to 
a  newspaper  magazine 
for  the  first  time. 


This  year  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 
won  again. 


There  were  2,500  entries  and  23  awards.  The  entries  came  from 
most  of  the  United  States  . . .  from  ad  agencies,  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Only  one  of  the  23  awards  went  to  a  magazine, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

It  was  only  the  second  time  in  34  years  that  a  newspaper 
magazine  won  first  place  in  the  “Best  Consumer 
Magazine  Cover”  category.  And  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 
was  the  winner  both  times. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 

Putting  out  a  well-designed  Sunday 

magazine  each  week  is  one  of  them.  Chicago  Tribune 


r 


Le^allgoto 
the  beachnis  week. 


\\^en  Nationalising  i 
offer^ Baltimore  atrip  i 
to  Miami  Beach,  they 
usedThe  News  American' 

Because  out  of  the  1 5  largest  markets,  Baltimore  jumped  to  9th  place  j 

in  per  household  income  -now  $9, 1 84*  And  Baltimore  enjoyed  the  j 

largest  dollar  increase- now  up  $3,536f  And  Baltimore  had  the  largest  i 

percentage  increase- now  up  63 %  and  the  Sunpapers  miss  half  of  it  I  | 

If  you’re  not  buying  The  News  American,  the  Baltimore  you’re  ^ 

missing  is  getting  bigger  and  richer  every  day.  Latest  ABC  figures 
again  prove  that,  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year,  the  daily  circulation 
spread  between  The  News  American  and  the  Evening  Sun  has  ! 

increased- with  The  News  American  now  leading  \ 

by  a  commanding  7,73 1**  There’s  a  trend  in  Baltimore,  ' 

and  2 16,543  News  American  reader-families  are  there  to  prove  it! 

3 14,590  on  Sundays! 


The  News  American 


•Sales  Manat:cment  Survey  ot  Buying  Power,  June  1966  and  June  1956.**Based  on  ABC  Publishers  Statement  9  30,  66. 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


How  do  you  get  a  line  on  KKK  activities? 

You  hang  out  with  them.  We  call  it  enterprise  reporting. 

The  extra  digging  that  goes  beyond  the  surface  news.  That’s  why 
Reporters  Dwayne  Walls  and  James  Batten  spent  weeks  finding  out 
what  really  goes  on  inside  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  Carolinas. 

What  they  saw  and  heard  first-hand  was  passed  on  to  our  readers. 

A  newspaper  becomes  different  and  distinctive  by  showing  enterprise. 

And  that’s  why  enterprise  reporting  is  emphasized  at  The  Charlotte 
Observer.  It  takes  more  time,  and  it  costs  more  money  than  simply 
reporting  the  surface  news.  But  we’re  convinced  it’s  worth  it. 

And  so  are  our  readers  and  advertisers.  They  both  get  more  out  of 
The  Charlotte  Observer  because  we’re  putting  a  lot  more  into  it. 


(Jharlottf  <Dbscrver 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
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101,101 

readers  of  82  newspapers 
wrote  to  “America’s 
Family  Doctor” 
in  1966 


Walter  C.  Alvarez,  M.D. 


His  authoritative,  yet  readable  medical 
column  commands  the  respect  and  attention 
of  doctors  as  well  as  newspaper  readers. 

His  booklet  service,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  medical  information,  is  immensely 
popular  with  readers. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

MV  MOINIS  IOWA  MADISON  AVI  NCW  TOAH  CITT 


BRUCE  HORTON  CCNCftAL  MANAGER 


JANUARY 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Pratt  Intfitufa  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librariir. 
Columbia  Universify,  New  York  City. 

25- 28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Pi.i 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  Nt« 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sherst;  ' 
Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4 — Louisiana  Press  Association  News  and  Photography  Clinic.  Rama:- 
Inn,  Alexandria.  ’ 

3-4 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbn- 

3- 5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Stj 

Francisco.  ' 

4- 5 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Capital  Caba'  ’ 

Columbia.  . 

5- 7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Warwick,  Nsl 

York  City.  I 

5-17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia  U-!l 
varsity.  New  York  City.  * 

^.g — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advortisi-: 
Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Mo*! 
Columbus. 

10- 11 — Now  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thxuway  Motor  Inn,  Albic, 
17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associatic 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Ho*ii 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III.  ' 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  H;- 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 25 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Assoclatict 

and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Geor5:| 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens.  ^ 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delawere  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Motif 

Baltimore,  Md.  ; 

23- 25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Advrj 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Ps; 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

24—  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Confere':r 

Nassau  Inn,  Princeton.  i 

26- March  10— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executv! 


MARCH 


3-4— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Ji: 

Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel.  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapol' 

6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Associate 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workstic: 

Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-1 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratfoi 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Confere’:- 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
19-21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chlcago-Sherj 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


i 
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APRIL 

2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  Universi'i 
New  York  City.  | 

7-9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Assort 
tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Tre 
Hotel,  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hott[ 
New  Orleans. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 
16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Mr 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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When  the  United  States  blasts  its  manned  Apollo 
capsule  into  orbit,  it  will  carry  a  crew  of  three 
men  ...  a  first  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  space 
program. 

The  Washington  Post’s  staff  coverage  of 
this  major  step  in  the  journey  to  the  moon  will 
also  be  a  three-man  project  for  the  first  time  . . . 
with  reporters  Thomas  O’Toole  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
John  Reistinip  in  Houston  and  Nate  Haseltine  at 
NASA  headquarters  in  Washington. 

O’Toole,  the  newest  member  of  The  Post’s 
team,  combined  a  BS  in  chemistry  with  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  to  launch  his  career 
as  a  science  writer  —  first  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  then  for  Time  Magazine,  and  for  the 
New  York  Times  before  joining  The  Post  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1966.  With  his  sure  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  science,  O’Toole  has  simplified  for  his  readers 
such  complex  topics  as  Lunar  Orbiter  spaceshots 
and  oceanography  explorations. 

John  Reistrup  joined  The  Post  in  the  final 
months  of  the  Mercury- Atlas  series.  He  tracked 
the  Gemini  capsules  as  Assistant  National  Editor 
responsible  for  all  stories  from  Cape  Kennedy 


and  Houston  before  being  sent  to  the  Cape  him¬ 
self  to  cover  the  Gemini  10  and  11  flights.  In  his 
major  wind-up  article,  filed  from  Houston  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Gemini  12  mission,  Reistrup 
put  the  Gemini  series  into  perspective  —  and 
lucidly  explained  its  relevance  to  the  future 
Apollo  program. 

Team  veteran  Nate  Haseltine  began  his 
career  at  The  Post  in  1946  and  has  been  report¬ 
ing  medical  science  news,  including  the  medical 
aspects  of  space  flight,  to  Washingtonians,  for 
more  than  14  years.  During  that  time  he  has 
earned  over  a  dozen  awards  and  citations 
from  local  and  national  medical  and  scientific 
associations. 

Now,  as  the  count-down  for  the  Apollo  mis¬ 
sion  nears,  this  seasoned  trio  will  rendezvous  in 
the  pages  of  The  Washington  Post  to  bring  read¬ 
ers  down-to-earth  reports  of  this,  man’s  most 
challenging  adventure  into  space. 

As  always.  The  Washington  Post  will  match 
the  challenge  of  the  event  with  some  of  the  most 
comprehensive  coverage  available  to  newspaper 
readers  anywhere. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


Reprtttnttd  by:  Q«ntra^Sawy«r,  Farguton,  Walker.  Financial— Grant  Webb  &  Co.  Hotel  &  Retorta— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England).  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-Intemational  (Europe  &  Asia). 


The  Plan  Dealer  teals  | 
a  aan  cbarged  wllh  a  ciiine 
las  ever}  right 
to  ever}  right. 


That's  why  we  signed  an  accord  with  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association  agreeing  to  use  considerable 
restraint  in  what  we  print  about  persons  charged 
with  crimes  and  awaiting  trial. 

Does  the  accord  crimp  Plain  Dealer  crime  and 
courts  coverage  so  that  the  public's  right  to  know  ^ 
what's  going  on  is  infringed?  j 

We  don't  think  so.  And  Plain  Dealer  editors  have  ; 
retained  their  own  right  to  decide  when  they  must  ; 
depart  from  the  agreement  so  that  public  ends 
can  be  better  served.  Thomas  Vail,  our  publisher  ' 
and  editor,  is  fond  of  saying,  "Greatness  must  be 
earned,  over  and  over  again."  We  think  this 
PD- Bar  Association  accord  is  another  step  on 
that  road. 

Tie  PUi  Dohr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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Bulletin  boards  of  news  rooms  sometimes  supply  more 
humor  and  logic  for  the  craft  than  news  pages  produced 
by  those  same  rooms.  Joe  Hopkins  contributed  this  “Deskman’s 
Lament.”  without  punctuation  and  spread  down  the  page  in 
verse  form,  to  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  and  Republican:  "Tonight/ We’re  Tight/The  layout/is 
wayout  'The  copy/ sloppy  abundant  redundant/The  pencil/es¬ 
sential  The  need  is  speed  No  levity /Just  brevity.” 

Ancient  History  | 

It’s  hard  for  younp  reporters  to 
Show  inflnite  patience  when 
An  oldster  tells  of  scoops  he  scored 
In  Nineleen-hundrcd-and-ten. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Rudolph  M.  Unger,  Chicago  Tribune,  writes:  “In  vour 
Jan.  7  column  you  printed  a  poem  entitled  ‘Why  There  .Always 
W  ill  Be  Newsmen.’  Just  previously  there  had  been  drawn  to 
my  attention  by  a  fellow  staffer  a  poem  which  perhaps  in  a 
way  is  sort  of  an  answer  to  the  poem  in  your  column.  It  is 
by  an  Edwin  Meade  (Ted)  Robinson,  who  apparently  had  been 
a  newspaperman.  It  reads:  Some  day  I’ll  pass  by  the  Great 
Gates  of  Gold, /.And  see  a  man  pass  thru  unquestioned  andj 
bold./'.A  Saint?’  I’ll  ask.  and  old  Peter‘11  reply :/*No,  he  carries 
a  pass — he’s  a  newspaper  guy.’”  .  •  .  William  J.  Tobin  reports) 
in  his  “Saturday  Sundry”  column  in  the  Anchorage  (.Alaska)' 
Daily  Times:  “Down  in  Skagway,  Cy  Coyne  continues  to, 
wow  'em  with  his  monthly  newspajser,  the  North  Wind,  a  col-, 
lection  of  news,  philosophy  and  an  occasional  bit  of  apology! 

■ — such  as  the  correction  of  an  ad  which  heralded  a  Riling  staf 
tion’s  offer  of  free  gas.  It  should  have  been  free  air,  explained 
a  red-faced  Cy.  But  what  matters  such  trivia  when  you  car 
read:  'We’re  thankful  for  free  speech  and  equally  thankful 
there’s  no  law  requiring  us  to  listen  to  it.’  ” 

Credibility  Credo 

For  years  the  journalists  accuse 
The  federal  boys  of  hidinf;  news. 

But  newsmen  now  at  last  receive  it— 

Though  few  of  them  at  best  believe  it. 

— .41  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 

— Eddie  West.  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Refiister  sports  editor  for 
something  like  -40  years,  has  been  writing  bis  “West  Winds" 
column  for  nearly  that  many  years.  When  the  swank  Saddleback  | 
Inn  was  built  a  couple  years  ago.  a  meeting  room  was  namec 
“West  Winds”  with  a  picture  of  Eddie  West  outside  the  door' 
and  sports  pictures  inside  the  room.  ,  .  .  Managing  Edito:, 
George  B.  Bow'ra.  Aztec  (N.  M.)  Independent -Review,  cal 
his  column  “Rips  and  Tears.”  ...  On  the  morning  after  thf, 
colorful  Orange  Bowd  Parade  the  night  before,  the  Mim 
Herald  heralded  the  event  with  the  front-page  streamer:  “Balm' 
Night  Adds  Its  Magic:  King  Orange:  Wizard  of  Aahs”  (Bd 
Ingle).  .  .  .  Other  heady  heads:  “Language  Gets  Wirtz  awl 
Wirtz” — Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  (about  the  Secretary  of 
Labor’s  collection  of  malapropisms) ;  “Stamp  Collectors  Cancel 
Forger” — Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

— Publisher  Karl  Nash,  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press  and  Willoo 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  sprung  another  spelling  bee  and  found  no 
staffer  correctly  spelled  every  word  in  this  sentence:  “An  em 
barrassed  peddler  and  a  harassed  cobbler  sat  beside  a  cemeten 
gnawing  on  a  desiccated  potato  and  eyeing  tbe  symmetry  of* 
lady’s  ankle.” 

^Boston  Post  alumni  and  alumnae  had  a  reunion  lo  mark  tlx 
10th  anniversary  of  the  closing  of  the  paper. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  19«’ 
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VERY  BIG  IN 

Harrisburg,  the  market 

Harrisburg  has  a  lot  going  tor  it  with  its  big  State  and  Federal  payrolls, 
diversified  industries  and  fertile  farms. 

Another  feature  is  the  Patriot-News  with  its  tremendous 
coverage  of  the  market  -  guaranteed  100%  coverage 
of  the  ABC  city  zone  and  88%  coverage  of  the  retail  trade  zone. 

The  Patriot-News,  through  its  advertising  columns, 
is  a  moving  force  in  Pennsylvania's  3rd  market 
and  the  nation's  25th  in  sales  per  household. 

The  Patriot-News  is  the  first  medium  in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market. 


editorial 


Three~Month  Shutdown 

HE  Toledo  Blade  and  Times  have  been  shut  down  for  almost  three 
A  months  since  the  printers,  then  the  Guild,  struck  on  Oct.  24.  It  is 
axiomatic,  and  lecent  histon'  proves  it,  that  everyone  loses  in  a  strike 
of  this  duration  and  severity  but  it  is  a  rule  consistently  ignored  by 
labor  leaders  atid  union  members.  The  lessons  of  yesterday  do  not  deter 
tomorrow’s  ftitility. 

Soon  aftei  the  Toledo  newspa|)ers  were  suspended  by  the  strike  the 
unions  estal)lished  a  so-called  “strike  paper,’’  as  they  have  done  jrrevi- 
ouslv  in  many  cities.  The  Toledo  Blade  Co.,  however,  is  the  first  pub¬ 
lishing  company  to  file  an  unfair  labor  charge  with  the  NLRB  protest¬ 
ing  that  the  utiions  cannot  maintain  the  status  of  bargaining  agents 
for  the  Blade’s  employes  while  engaging  in  a  com{>etitive  business  with 
their  empkner. 

Last  Nov.  2t'»,  soon  after  the  start  of  the  Blade  strike  and  the  start  of 
the  tinions’  daily,  E&P  published  a  brief  letter-to-the-editor  which 
comtnented:  “Some  day  there’ll  be  a  law  which  says  that  if  a  union 
has  struck  a  business  it  shall  not  set  up  a  business  competing  with  the 
struck  business.  That  would  be  conspiracy  to  destroy  competition.” 

That  law  may  already  exist  and  the  Blade  is  taking  the  proper 
course  to  find  out. 


The  Time  Is  Now 

IF  ever  the  time  was  right  for  newspapers  to  make  tlieir  greatest  effort 
to  regain  a  largei  share  of  the  national  advertising  dollar  it  is  now. 
Advertising  expenditures  are  high;  a  distinctive  trend  back  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  noted  in  1966:  there  is  increasing  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  pul)lic  and  advertisers  with  television  performance. 

Last  week  E!i:P  expressed  its  endorsement  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  will  start  in  hundreds  of  member  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Eebruarv.  In  wholeliearted  support  of  this  endorsement  EfcP  is 
going  to  reproduce  the  Ad  Bureau  series  week  by  week  in  full  page 
space  as  its  (ouiribution  to  the  newspaper  industry.  .Again  we  urge  all 
newspapers  to  cooperate  in  reproducing  this  campaign  locally  adding 
impact  to  their  promotion  campaigns.  We  reiterate:  “The  cost  ...  is 
small  and  the  rewards  to  t!u*  newspaper  l)usiness  can  be  tremenclotis.” 


Classified  on  the  Air 

I  AST  year  when  the  Eederal  Communications  Commission  granted 
temporary  permission  for  a  Los  .Angeles  radio  station  to  broadcast 
classified  advertising  exclusively  on  the  air  for  16  hours  a  day  there 
was  general  skepticism  among  newspajier  people  that  it  could  be  done 
let  alone  be  done  successfully.  .A  full  rejjort  in  this  issue  reports  how 
it  is  being  done.  1  he  "success”  part  of  it  remains  to  be  seen.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  disturb  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  car¬ 
ried  128  pages  of  classified  advertising  in  its  Jan.  1  issue. 

Nevertheless,  newspaper  publishers,  and  more  especially  classified 
managers,  will  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  effort  and  its  progress  or 
lack  of  it.  Incidental  “success  stories”  may  sound  impressive  but  news¬ 
papers  can  cite  thousands  of  them. 
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Behold,  I  make  all  things  neic.  And  I 
said  unto  me,  W'rite:  for  these  tcori 
are  true  and  faithful,”  Revelation  2I:;i 
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COVERING  CITY  HALL 

1  went  apainst  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
journalism  profession  and  ran  for  city 
office.  Fortunately,  I  was  elected  council¬ 
man  and  a  new  world  unfolded. 

I’ve  covered  city  hall.  I’ve  covered  the 
school  hoard.  Technically,  I’m  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  small  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  California. 

Like  any  small  paper  our  staffers  cover 
a  variety  of  areas.  Finances  dictate  just 
liow  much. 

One  of  the  hard,  cold  facts  I  learned 
as  a  city  father  (at  28  that  still  sounds 
amusing)  is  that  people  don’t  take  the 
time  to  care  until  the  choice  is  drastic. 

But  during  the  planning  stages,  when 
the  talk  about  a  bond  issue  takes  place  or 
when  capital  outlay  talks  are  proceeding, 
the  voter  doesn’t  take  time  to  attend  his 
City  Council  meeting  to  learn  what’s  going 
on. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  which  make  up  the 
hulk  of  this  nation,  people  are  lucky 
they’re  so  close  to  government  .  .  .  it’s 
really  the  grass  roots  approach,  but  in 
most  cases  they  don’t  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

At  most,  unless  there’s  one  of  those  in¬ 
censed  issues,  there  are  only  five  or  six 
|)eople  attending. 

It’s  the  same  at  school  board  meetings 
and  worse  at  the  numerous  commission 
meetings.  And  this  is  not  just  true  for  this 
city  .  .  .  it’s  really  widespread. 

My  complaint  is  why  does  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  assign  a  new  staffer,  fresh  from  college, 
or  new  in  the  community  to  city  hall  with¬ 
out  even  a  chance  to  do  some  research  ? 

How  can  a  fledgling  in  the  field  do  a 
responsible  job?  It  would  take  one  of  those 
rare  one-in-a-million  guys  to  handle  this 
and  they  don’t  come  along  too  often. 

Covering  City  Hall  generally  makes  the 
lieat  reporter  an  expert  in  this  line.  He’s 
got  to  know  implications  as  well  as  a  back¬ 
ground  in  depth  on  so  many  items. 

City  hall  reporting  is  no  longer  a  simple 
task.  The  realms  of  master  planning,  sewer 
and  water  problems  and  regional  govern¬ 
ments  make  it  necessary  for  the  City  Hall 
reporter  to  be  a  pretty  capable  guy. 

A  new  staffer,  fresh  from  college,  can’t 


DID  YOU  SAY  BOMB  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES?' 


Oliphant,  Denver  Post 


do  the  job.  Not  only  doesn’t  he  have  the 
experience,  but  he  doesn’t  have  the  back¬ 
ground. 

On  a  local  level,  unless  an  effective  job 
is  done  by  a  committee,  the  newspaper 
serves  as  the  main  link  between  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  City  Hall.  Through  this  me¬ 
dium,  the  taxpayer  gets  his  news.  It’s  got 
to  be  accurate,  complete  and  even  inter¬ 
pretive. 

We’ve  instituted  a  “Fifth  Monday  For¬ 
um”  here  through  which  we  try  and  attract 
citizens  to  city  hall  and  just  informally 
talk  over  city  problems  or  anything  else 
on  their  minds. 

It’s  amazing  the  misconceptions  people 
get  by  relying  only  on  the  newspaper  oi 
radio  station. 

I  could  drag  this  out,  but  the  point 
should  be  brought  home  to  editors  .  . 
the  city  hall  beat  is  vital  and  shouldn’t  be¬ 
come  a  training  ground. 

Bob  Ijp.mw 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier. 

*  *  * 

FIFTH  COMPETENCY? 

To  Mr-  Neufeld’s  four  basic  compe¬ 
tencies — production;  sales;  management; 
creativity — I’d  add  one:  vision.  Weeklies 
are  thriving  at  the  expense  of  dailies  for 
the  simple  reason  they  are  closer  to  the 
people.  This  is  not  to  say  the  dailies  are' 
not  fighting  back. 

I’d  not  say  that  Mr.  N’eufeld  (Oct.  8. 
page  26)  suffered  a  lack  of  vision.  I  would 
say  his  vision  was  befogged  with  the  ever 
immediate  problems  of  producing  his  pub¬ 
lication. 

At  this  time,  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  most  exciting,  or  the  most  hazardous 
era  in  the  publication  of  the  weekly  press. 
The  next  ten  years  will  set  the  trends  for 
the  make  or  break  of  the  weekly  press: 
and  here’s  why:  the  computer  is  coming 
to  main  street. 

The  computer  will  cause  as  much  of  a 
revolution  in  printing  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  Linotype  did  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Neufeld  that  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  should  be  centralized  on 
a  regional  basis.  Computerized  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  can  hurry  the  day  when 
they  are.  But  there  is  a  far  more  impor- 
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tant  use  for  computers;  one  that  can 
guarantee  the  financial  future  of  the  week¬ 
ly  press. 

A  company  is  now  offering  retailers  in¬ 
ventory  control  through  a  cash  register 
which  rings  up  more  than  sales.  This 
cash  register  rings  up  sales  information 
vital  to  more  intelligent  merchandising- 
This  cash  register  rings  in  a  new  era — 
in  conjunction  with  the  computer  which 
interprets  the  cash  register  tape — in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  flip  side  of  computerized  inventory 
control  is  detailed  plans  for  advertising. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  visionary  to  expect  that 
regional  associations  of  weeklies  would 
invest  in  both  the  computerized  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  computerized  inventory 
control  for  their  advertisers.  If  they  do, 
though,  they  will  never  again  have  to 
worry  about  someone  starting  a  cheap, 
mimeographed  shopper  in  their  towns. 

Andre  E.  Bacon 

Promotion  Manager, 

Southuest  News-Herald, 

Bridgeview,  Illinois 


Short  Takes 


Pandemonium  reigned  when  a  bag  of 
fiddlers  was  loosed  in  a  high  school  class¬ 
room  by  a  prankster.  —  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Chronicle. 

• 

A  shroud  of  secrecy,  guarded  by  Red 
Riverites  concerned  that  the  Nugents 
enjoy  a  private  holiday,  hivered  over 
their  activities  during  the  vacation. — 
Taos  (N.M.)  News. 

• 

He  started  out  as  a  house  painted  in 
his  home  towm.  —  lTa.sl1m.9fon  (D.C.) 
Post. 
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Six-time  winer  John  Blank  was  en¬ 
tered  for  defense  of  his  high  jump 
championship.  —  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 


More  than  90  votes  meant  for  Arnall 
in  Richmond  were  mispelled. — .Avgusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle. 
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A  REPORT  OP  PROGRESS  ON 
A  UNIQUE  PUBLISHING  IDEA: 

January,  1967 

"Nothing  is  more  powerful  than  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come." 

As  we  look  back  on  1966,  we  see  more 
than  just  another  good  year  for 
U.S.News  &  World  Report.  What  we  see 
is  another  twelve  months  of  progress 
growing  out  of  an  idea  we  conceived 
forty  years  ago.  The  idea  was  unique 
then,  and  it  is  unique  today. 

We  look  upon  U.S.News  &  World  Report 
as  "a  two-way  system  of  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  government."  In  other  words, 
it's  a  two-way  system  that  keeps  the 
responsible  people  of  America  informed 
about  their  government's  attitudes  and 
actions  and  at  the  same  time,  tells 
government  what  the  people  are  doing 
and  thinking.  It  is  this  original 
publishing  purpose  that  has  made 
U.S.News  &  World  Report  so  essential  to 
the  leaders  in  government,  business, 
industry,  labor  and  the  professions. 

Among  all  magazines,  ours  is  the  only 
one  devoting  its  entire  content  to  news 
of  national  and  international  affairs. 

In  fact,  year  after  year,  we  publish 
more  pages  of  this  important  news  than 
the  other  two  newsmagazines  combined, 
because  it  is  the  field  in  which  we 
specialize. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  our 
magazine  unique  is  the  original  news  we 
publish.  It  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
This  is  news  that  looks  beyond  the  day- 
to-day  headlines  and  interprets  the 
meaning  of  what  is  happening  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  possible  consequences. 


Exclusive  interviews  with  national  anc 
international  leaders  are  indicative  off 
the  original  and  useful  news  you  find 
in  U.S.News  &  World  Report.  These 
interviews  give  our  readers  the  first¬ 
hand  views  of  knowledgeable  persons  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  speak  out 
on  the  critical,  and  often  provocative, 
issues  and  developments  of  the  day. 

The  past  year  has  seen  some  momentous 
developments  that  affected  not  only  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  citizens  but  the  | 
well-being  of  many  a  family.  The  prob- j 
lems  in  Vietnam  have  been  thoroughly 
explained  in  U.S.News  &  World  Report. 
What  is  really  going  on  in  the  war  zones] 
and  the  significant  news  developments 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
presented  clearly  and  understandably. 

The  changes  in  American  life — includ¬ 
ing  the  new  relationships  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  and  ] 

i 

cities,  and  the  impact  of  big  spending  ; 
programs,  together  with  the  significance 
of  the  restrictions  on  credit — all  this 
and  other  current  problems  have  been  set 
forth  in  simple  terms,  so  that  the  j 
meaning  could  be  readily  grasped.  | 

This  is  a  two-way  system  of  communi-  j 
cation  because  U.S.News  &  World  Report  I 
not  only  reports  what  the  government  is  ! 
doing  but  what  the  people  are  doing — 
what  they  think  and  what  they  say.  The 
results  of  the  1966  Congressional  Elec¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  were  anticipated 
and  a  penetrating  series  of  reports  on 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  electorate  was 
presented  long  before  Election  Day. 

Go  through  any  issue  and  you  see  why 
U.S.News  &  World  Report  has  achieved  a 
reputation  unique  among  magazines.  You 
see  how  meaningfully  our  editors  dig 
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beneath  the  surface  of  the  news  to  root 
out  the  underlying  political,  economic 
and  social  forces  that  determine  the 
course  of  events  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  world.  You  also  get  an 
insight  into  the  reasons  behind  the  size 
and  quality  of  our  audience.  The 
response  from  the  intelligent  and  alert- 
minded  sector  of  the  public  has  been 
unprecedented. 

For  the  first  time  in  publishing 
history,  here  is  a  serious  magazine  with 
a  weekly  audience  of  more  than  1.500.000 
subscribers.  Our  figures  show  that 
average  net  paid  circulation  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  was  1,548,000, 

That  was  an  increase  of  140,000  over 
the  same  period  of  1965,  and  the  largest 
fourth-quarter  gain  in  our  history. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
growing  demand  by  people  of  consequence 
for  news  of  consequence. 

What  makes  this  growth  particularly 
noteworthy  is  that  it  came  to  us  at  a 
time  when  our  subscription  price  was 
increased  from  $8  to  $10  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  records  show  that  the 
percentage  of  subscribers  who  pay  the 
full  price  for  our  magazine  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
two  newsmagazines. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  in  this 
solid  and  consistent  growth  the  high 
quality  of  our  audience  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  Among  all  magazines  with  more 
than  1.000.000  circulation.  U.S.News  & 
World  Report  has  the  highest  con¬ 
centration  of  readers  with  college 
education,  high  incomes  and  important 
job  responsibilities. 

Also,  our  subscribers  are  passing  the 
magazine  along  to  the  point  where  our 
total  weekly  readership  now  averages 
more  than  6,700,000 — of  whom  4,300,000 
are  men  and  2,400,000  are  women. 

There  has  been  a  two-way  system  of 
communication  also,  as  advertisers 
have  been  able  to  reach  this  unusual 


audience  of  readers.  And  our  discerning 
audience — with  ability  to  buy — has 
communicated  with  our  advertisers. 

As  evidence  has  come  of  the  resultful 
nature  of  our  advertising  pages, 

U.S.News  &  World  Report  has  continued 
to  enjoy  strong  acceptance  by  both 
quality  consumer  and  business  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  the  latter  classification. 
for  example,  the  100  largest  advertisers 
Placed,  during  1966.  more  advertising 
pages  in  U.S.News  &  World  Report  than 
in  the  other  two  newsmagazines.  And 
this  is  the  twelfth  consecutive  year  in 
which  we  have  been  selected  for  such 
leadership  by  one  of  the  most  knowledge¬ 
able  groups  buying  advertising  today. 

This  entire  commvmication  process  has 
benefited  U.S.News  &  World  Report,  as 
its  readers  and  advertisers  have  spent 
more  than  $35,000,000  a  year  with  us. 

A  continuing  profit  has  been  earned. 

Our  company  is  100  per  cent  employee- 
owned,  We  look  forward  to  an  extension 
of  the  progress  that  our  magazine  has 
experienced  continuously  over  the  years. 

The  need  for  a  magazine  that  properly 
reports  and  interprets  the  force  of 
change  in  the  world  obviously  is  going 
to  accelerate.  Ours  is  that  magazine. 
a  unique  magazine,  one  of  vital  concern 
to  millions  of  responsible  men  and 
women  who  care  about  what ' s  happening 
now,  what's  likely  to  happen  next. 
and  why. 


JOHN  H.  SWEET,  PRESIDENT 


U.S.  News 

&  World  Report 


When  you  want  background  material  in  a  hurry, 
reach  for  The  New  York  Times  Index.  It  carr  save  you 
a  lot  of  time.  And  you  can  rely  on  its  accuracy. 

The  semi-monthly  magazine-sized  Index,  shown 
above,  gives  you  a  brief  chronological  summary  on 
just  about  everything  in  the  news.  It  tells  you  what 
happened,  when,  how  to  spell  the  names,  what  issues 
of  The  New  York  Times  or  even  your  own  paper  to 
check  for  more  information. 

If  you  need  material  for  an  entire  year,  you’ll  find  it 
in  the  annual  cumulative  Times  Index.  It  brings 
together  half  a  million  facts  on  the  year’s  news  in  one 
handy  volume.  . 

No  matter  what  your  subject  is— from  Vietnam  to 
vitamins,  the  miniskirt  or  the  minimum  wage— you 
get  authoritative  data  on  it  in  The  New  York  Times 
Index.  No  other  source  is  so  tailored  to  a 
newspaperman’s  needs.  Shouldn’t  your  paper 
subscribe?  Just  clip  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Need  a  quick 
summary  of  last 
month’s  events 
in  Vietnam? 

On  Wall  Street? 
In  outer  space? 


Try  this. 


The  New  York  Times  Index  Room  1223 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  enter  my  order  for: 

□  The  complete  Index  service— one  year  of  semi  monthly 
Indexes  plus  the  1966  annual  volume  to  be  ready  Junt 


□  The  semi-monthly  Index  only  for  one  year 
(24  issues) 

□  The  1966  annual  volume  only 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Bill  me 
Company _ _ 

Attention  of 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Circulators  Talk  of  Need 
To  Modernize  Carrier  Image 


More  Glamor,  More  Importance 
Should  Be  Stressed,  Some  Say 


By  Tony  Brenna 

Boston 

In  an  affluent  society  the 
“Little  Merchant”  is  becoming 
increasingly  hard  to  handle  and 
disturbingly  difficult  to  hold  on 
newspaper  delivery  routes. 

This  was  a  theme  frequently 
repeated  by  circulators  in  con¬ 
ference  sessions  here  this  week 
as  they  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  a  growing  industry 
problem:  carrier  shortages  and 
turnover. 

Delegates  to  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  described  the 
problem  as  “extremely  serious.” 

At  the  top  of  the  list  for  blame 
was  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
nation’s  economy.  Boys  were  no¬ 
where  near  so  keen  to  become 
"young  businessmen”  as  in  the 
past,  particularly,  as  one  CM 
told  this  reporter,  when  they  see 
their  sisters  and  girl  friends 
earning  as  much  out  of  a  few 
hours  of  baby-sitting  as  they  do 
from  a  week’s  route  deliveries. 

Seemingly  superficial  though 
the  comment  appears,  it  typified 
the  attitudes  and  surface  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  CMs  recruiting 
carriers  in  1967. 

Circulators  attending  this 
meeting  were  reticent  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  but  they  indi¬ 
cated  a  strong  spirit  of  change 
on  this  side  of  the  newspaper 
'business.  Several  pointed  out 
that  no  one  cause  accounted  for 
carrier  turnover.  With  over  20 
percent  of  the  population  moving 
to  a  new  location  annually,  this 
was  a  big  factor,  they  said,  con¬ 
tributing  to  increasing  turnover 
—in  some  cases  as  high  as  100 
percent  per  year. 

But  strongly  evident,  too,  was 
a  willingness  to  admit  that  car¬ 
rier  incentives,  both  financial 
and  personal,  must  be  raised  if 
the  problems  are  not  to  in¬ 
tensify. 

Publishers  were  blamed  for 
past  inadequacies  in  staffing  cir¬ 


culation  departments,  for  failing 
to  understand  the  need  to  hire 
sufficient  “high-grade”  circula¬ 
tion  personnel,  the  men  now  re¬ 
quired  in  large  numbers  to  halt 
the  carrier-boy-system  slide. 

In  one  conference  session  three 
circulators  and  an  equipment 
supplier  gave  their  views  on  the 
subject. 

Stan  Hancock,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Long  Island 
Press  and  now  with  Poliak’s 
East,  a  circulation  supplies  firm, 
said  the  boys  of  today  needed 
and  wanted  the  “route  work  you 
can  give  them,  but  for  different 
reasons  than  in  the  past.” 

Hancock  felt  that  circulators 
should  put  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  advantages  of  saving  money 
earned  from  newspaper  work  for 
college  expenses;  money  which 
could  pay  for  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  training.  In  advocating  less 
dependence  on  the  “small  busi¬ 
nessman”  angle,  he  said  CMs 
should  emphasize  that  route 
work  teaches  boys  how  to  com¬ 
municate  and  “influence  people,” 
qualities  neglected  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

He  also  noted  that  in  traveling 
around  the  country  there  was  a 
growing  number  of  circulators 
who  thought  the  boy  system  was 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
operate,  particularly  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities. 

“Circulators,”  he  said,  “are 
becoming  more  agreeable  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  subjects  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  taboo,  asking  themselves 
if  they  have  been  wrong  about 
a  number  of  things  .  .  .” 

Hancock  cited  the  weekly  col¬ 
lection  system,  as  one  example. 
Circulators  told  him  that  car¬ 
rier  boys  “hated”  the  collection 
aspects  of  the  job,  yet  most  col¬ 
lections  were  on  a  weekly  basis. 
He  had  been  told  that  news¬ 
papers  that  collected  on  a  fort¬ 
nightly  basis  and  encouraged 
readers  to  pay  directly  into  the 
office  kept  their  carriers  for  a 
longer  duration. 


He  foresaw  the  day  when 
credit  cards  would  be  used  to  pay 
newspaper  bills,  thus  alleviating 
a  “carrier  misery.” 

Robert  Shumway,  circulation 
director  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  said  he  had  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  almost  every  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  in  an  attempt 
to  understand  better  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  carrier  turnover. 

“The  conclusion  I  draw  from 
the  answers,”  he  said,  “is  that 
the  problem  hardly  exists  on  the 
small  papers  but  on  most  large 
and  middle-size  papers  it  is  very 
serious. 

“A  few  papers  allow  their 
routes  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  to  hunt 
up  new  carriers  because  the  per¬ 
son  owning  the  route  must  find 
his  own  replacement. 

“In  Waterbury,  the  problem 
is  not  only  serious  but  expensive. 
Our  26  district  men  are  on  a 
five-day  37%  hour  week.  They 
are  paid  time  and  one  half  to 
deliver  dawn  routes  on  their 
days  off  and  on  Sunday.  Our 
overtime  was  running  close  to 
100  hours  a  week  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  alone. 

“Our  turnover  last  year  in 
Waterbury  was  high.  We  had 
978  route  changes  during  the 
year  on  a  route  force  of  1,412 
carriers.  There  were  529  changes 
made  in  the  city  zone  where  we 
have  627  carriers  and  449 
changes  made  in  the  retail  zone 
and  beyond  where  we  have  785 
carriers.  469  of  the  total  changes 
were  made  on  the  morning 
routes.” 

Shumway  said  that  boys  for 
routes  in  country  districts 
“simply  couldn’t  be  found.”  In 
the  city  it  was  a  problem  of 
turnover  more  than  recruitment, 
“Many  boys  leave  us  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months,”  he  remarked. 

Detailing  his  success  with 
trading  stamps  and  other  car¬ 
rier  promotions,  Shumway 
added:  “Our  plans  include  add¬ 
ing  scholarships  to  our  award 
program  this  year  plus  inviting 
parents  to  the  banquet.  We  hope 
to  automate  our  mailroom  to 
help  speed  up  our  delivery  to  the 
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boys.  We  also  hope  to  add  a 
carrier  training  program  and  to 
expand  our  program  of  motor¬ 
izing  scattered  rural  routes.” 

A  big  part  of  his  activities, 
Shumway  said,  involved  selling 
the  image  of  the  Newspaperboy 
to  the  community. 

“The  problem  here  with  boys 
was  not  money  ...  it  seemed 
that  one  of  our  jobs  was  to  con¬ 
vince  parents  that  a  newspaper 
route  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a 
boy  because  of  the  training  he 
receives.  I  also  felt  that  the 
image  of  the  Newspaperboy 
needed  a  lift  to  attract  better 
boys  .  .  . 

The  “image”  factor  in  re¬ 
cruiting  was  taken  up  by  L. 
Scott  Olsen,  circulation  director 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  who  reported 
“no  problems”  with  carrier 
boy  recruitment. 

“Each  time  I  pick  up  one  of 
our  trade  bulletins,”  he  said,  “I 
see  an  increasing  amount  of 
articles  on  the  difficulties  in  the 
recruiting  of  boys.  Some  ideas  as 
to  why  we’re  faced  with  this 
problem  are:  Not  enough  reve¬ 
nue  for  boys,  other  job  training 
for  higher  wages,  other  inter¬ 
ests. 

“I  agree,  but  nobody’s  hit  on 
the  big  reasons:  image  or  pres¬ 
tige  and  public  awareness.  Look 
around  you.  Everything’s  been 
polished  up  and  glamourized — 
titles,  the  consumer’s  market .  .  . 
Publicize,  lure,  glamorize  news- 
paperboys.  Get  the  public  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  boy.  Make  him  im¬ 
portant  because  he  is  important. 
Make  routes  sound  great,  the 
profits,  trips,  the  learning. 

“Lure  the  boys  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  fun  and  being  Mn’  with 
the  gang.  Let  someone  else  in  on 
the  advantages  of  a  route  be¬ 
sides  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Olsen  said  a  series  of  ads  run 
by  the  Evening  News  had  drawn 
heavy  response  from  prospective 
carriers.  He  concluded:  “I  feel 
I  can  express  myself  loud  and 
clear  on  this  subject  because 
we’ve  solved  our  recruitment 
problem.  We  had  700  boys  in 
1963,  800  in  ’65,  and  now  more 
than  900  and  a  waiting  list  for 
routes.  We’ve  got  changeovers — 
but  it’s  mostly  deadwood.” 

Jack  W.  Wilson,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  those  who  say  the 
carrier  boy  system  is  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  The  boys’  interest  can  be 
held,  he  said,  if  newspapers 
employ  men  of  leadership  cali¬ 
ber  as  district  managers. 
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CAMELBACK  RIDING  IS  'IN'  for  the  Junior  Diplomats  who  wonder 
what  their  customers  would  say  if  they  made  the  rounds  of  their 
paper  routes  in  this  style. 


13TH  FACl  RSION 


Junior  Diplomats 
Girdle  the  Globe 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
Junior  Diplomats — carrierboys 
selected  for  goodwill  missions 
abroad — have  now  visited  every 
continent. 

The  latest  group  returned  last 
week  from  a  two-week  tour  of 
Paris,  Rome,  Tunis  and  Madrid 
and  a  three-day  stay  in  Tunis, 
North  Africa. 

In  the  past  13  years  Junior 
Diplomats  have  set  foot  on  every 
major  land  mass  on  earth. 

The  boys  were  gmests  of  the 
Cavalieri  Hilton  in  Rome,  the 
Tunis  Hilton,  the  Orly  Hilton  in 
Paris  and  the  Castellana  Hilton 
in  Madrid.  They  were  received 
by  officials  of  the  host  countries 
and  the  United  States. 

In  Tunis,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Francis  Russell  attended  a  re¬ 
ception  in  honor  of  the  boys  and 
then  served  as  their  gruide 
through  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
The  amba.ssador  was  surprised 
when  Boston  Record  Americnn 
JDs  presented  books  and  letters 
from  his  alma  maters.  Tufts  and 
Harvard,  and  a  silver  Paul 
Revere  bowl  as  a  gift  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  amba.ssador’s  home 
state.  Russell  reciprocated  by 
sending  back  a  Tunisian  hand- 
wrought  bird  cage. 

In  Madrid,  the  Lord  Mayor 
received  the  group  in  the  City 
Hall’s  “Goya  Room”  which  is 
usually  reserved  for  regal  and 
diplomatic  recei)tions.  He  was  so 
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JUNIOR  DIPLOMATS  from  Hearsf  Newspapers  learn  to  play 
Tunisian  muscial  instruments  during  a  stop  in  North  Africa. 


impressed  when  JDs  from  San 
Antonio  read  him  messages  of 
goodwill  from  their  mayor  and 
gov^ernor  in  Spanish  that  he 
ordered  his  Protocol  Chief,  Senor 
Maxa,  to  arrange  a  Sunday  visit 
for  the  group  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Fallen  Shrine  and  a  virtual 
banquet  Escorial  for  his  young 
guests. 

In  Rome  the  boys  saw  a 
championship  soccer  game, 
Boston  sending  over  a  team- 
autograjihed  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  from  the  Patriots  and  Cel¬ 
tics  to  the  Roma  club  which  in 
turn  sent  back  an  autographed 
soccer  ball  which  the  JDs  later 
pre.sented  to  Red  Auerbach  of 
the  Celtic.s. 

The  JDs  also  participated  in 
a  basketball  game.  Pitted 
against  a  Tunisian  group  they 
lost  a  one-sided  match.  The 
Americans  had  never  played  to¬ 
gether  before. 


One  of  the  biggest  thrills  for 
the  boys  were  the  miles  of  camel 
riding — a  caravan  of  20  North 
African  camels  loping  along  the 
.sands.  Another  event  was  the 
visit  to  Torrejon  Air  Force  Base 
— shared  by  U.S.  and  Spanish 
units  in  common  defense.  The 
lK>ys  were  e.scorted  by  Capt. 
William  Edwards,  editor  of  the 
base  newspaper.  At  the  base 
“American  School”  attended  by 
children  of  U.S.  militarv  and 


diplomatic  colony  in  Europe,  the 
JDs  were  all  set  to  poi)  (lue.s- 
tions  on  what  life  is  like  for 
American  dependents  abroad  but 
were  instead  bombarded  with 
questions  on  what  teen-age  life 
is  now  like  in  the  United  States. 

The  JDs  w’ere  in  St.  Peter’s 
Square  when  Pope  Paul  ad¬ 
dressed  and  blessed  the  thi’ongs. 

In  Paris  they  visited  the  home 
of  Frnnce-Soir,  whose  general 
manager,  Claude  Veillet-Laval- 
lee,  revealed  that  suburban  ex¬ 
pansion  may  necessitate  a  new 
look  into  the  American  system  of 
newspaper  carrier  organizations. 

In  Madrid  there  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  special  briefing  by  the 
Put'blo  management.  The  labor- 
controlled  newspaper  revealed 
production,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  similar  to 
those  of  American  newspapers 
.  .  .  excepting  for  one  incident 
which  puzzled  the  Junior  Diplo¬ 
mats.  They  had  been  given  copies 
of  the  paper  right  off  the  presses 
but  they  were  called  back,  for,  it 
was  explained,  the  edition  had 
not  been  examined  by  the  censor. 

This  year’s  Three-Continent 
trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Al- 
hanif  Tiines-l^jiion  and  Rnirker- 
horker  Xcws,  Baltimore  News 
American,  Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  San 
Antonio  Light,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer.  The  World  Journal 


Tribune  sent  Junior  Diplomat;' 
from  its  Brooklyn  home-delivervi 
organization.  * 

Co-operating  with  the  Hearf 
General  Promotion  Departmei ; 
were  Trans  World  Airlines  aiK* 
Hilton  International  hotels.  Thi;' 
year’s  trip  was  directed  by  Maij 
P.  Milians,  assistant  to  G.  Suit' 
ner  Collins,  Hearst  General  Prof 
motion  Director.  Mrs.  MiliaK^ 
was  House  Mother  and  Bust*:; 
Crook  Jr.  of  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer  and  Wesley  Scout 
en  of  Albany’s  Capital  New;^, 
papers  served  as  group  super 


Circulation  Director 
Becomes  Aide  to  GM 


Lexington,  KtI  *1“®' 
Appointments  on  the  admiim^j 
trative  staff  of  the  Lexingta]^®*^®’ 
Herald-Leader  Co.  were  aij; 
nounced  this  w'eek  by  Fred  F-f| 
W’achs,  president  and  genen-  “ 
manager.  They  were: 

Thomas  L.  Adams,  circulate 
director,  to  assistant  to  the  ga 
era!  manager. 

M.  Howard  Mathews,  country 
circulation  manager,  to  circuk- 
tion  dii-ector.  *"7 

Thomas  M.  Buckner,  natio^ 
al  advertising  manager,  to  pr<^ 


motion  manager  and  assisUt^  I 
to  Adams. 
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PROBLEMS  A  PUBLISHER  FACES 


Government  Handouts 
Fair  Trial 

Attacks  on  Advertising 
The  Department  of  Justice 
Union  Strength 
‘Bogus’  Waste 
Newsprint  Price 
News  Plagiarism 

By  Richard  Lloysl  Jones  Jr. 

Presidciil,  Tulsa  Tribune  (aiiiipany 


Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr. 

If's  rare  to  be  in  a  butiness  ihaf't  fun. 


If  not  somehow  overcome,  problems  we  face  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  present  imminent  danger  to  our  wel¬ 
fare.  They  emanate  from  the  government,  from  some  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  from  the  stranglehold 
of  some  of  our  newspaper  unions. 


No  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  e%'er  bepan  w’ith  such 
a  clear-cut  guaranteed  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  protection  and  free¬ 
dom  of  its  press.  It  is  boldly 
drawn  into  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  further  set  out  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  has  worked  well 
through  the  many  crises  Amer¬ 
ica  has  faced  and  yet,  right  now, 
despite  these  barriers  to  med¬ 
dling  in  our  affairs,  the  same 
United  States  goveniment  is 
threatening  us  today  on  a 
myriad  of  fronts. 

On  our  news  and  editorial 
sides,  we  are  given  “handouts” 
or  news  releases.  When  we 
query  govemment  officials  on 
matters  of  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  get  a  curt  “no  comment” 
or  “he’s  not  available”  from 
many  in  high  places. 

It’s  the  rale,  rather  than  the 
exception  for  changes  of  venue 
because  the  press  has  created  a 
damaging  image  of  a  defend¬ 
ant.  Just  three  weeks  ago  a  trial 
was  slated  for  Peoria  rather 
than  Chicago,  all  because  a  de¬ 
fendant  might  have  been  badly 
portrayed  by  the  press  to  the 
public.  Too  bad  we  couldn’t  have 
been  nicer  about  it,  .  .  .  but  the 
'defendant’s  charge  was  merely 


slaying  all  he  encountered  in  a 
dormitory  for  student  nurses. 

Recently  a  group  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  under  the  banner 
of  ANPA  made  an  exhaustive 
study  on  the  question  of  a  Free 
Press  and  a  Fair  Trial  .  .  . 

The  committee  conclufles  with 
the  opinion  that  “there  is  no 
real  conflict  between  the  First 
Amendment  guaranteeing  a  free 
))ress  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 
w’hich  guarantees  a  speedy  and 
l)ublic  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury.” 

Just  how  successful  this  re¬ 
port  will  be  in  resisting  the 
growing  attempt  from  many 
fronts  to  impose  limitations  on 
press  freedom  and  our  access  to 
news,  only  time  will  tell  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  direct  the 
spotlight  to  another  less  publi¬ 
cized  and  possibly  more  insidi¬ 
ous,  attack  on  American  news¬ 
papers  and  that’s  the  attack  on 
our  business  offices  and  business 
practices. 

Our  whole  premise  that  ad¬ 
vertising  creates  mass  sales, 
that  mass  sales  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  through  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  mass  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  only  true  key  to  low 


consumer  prices,  is  really  “bug¬ 
ging”  a  lot  of  folks  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  example,  here’s  an 
excerpt  from  a  speech  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  last 
summer.  In  conclusion  he  says, 
“We  should  begin  to  consider 
seriously  how  best  we  might 
promote  and  develo)'  other 
methods  of  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  to  consumers  .  .  .  methods 
which  give  the  consumers  much 
better  and  more  useful  informa¬ 
tion  than  he  now'  gets  and  at 
lower  social  costs  which  would 
thus  decrease  the  impact,  prof¬ 
itability,  and  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures;  and  which 
would  consequently  improve 
competition  in  many  industries 
by  lowering  barriers  to  entry.” 

At  this  point,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Assistant  Attorney 
General  leaves  us  on  a  note  of 
animated  suspense,  since  he 
doesn’t  bother  to  specify  in  just 
what  form  this  news  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  be  distributed.  Is  it 
to  be  a  handbill  posted  daily  at 
the  courthouse,  city  hall,  or 
tacked  to  certain  telephone 
poles?  Is  it  to  be  a  multi-page 
government  printed  bulletin  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  boxholders  by 
the  United  States  Mail  ?  He 
doesn’t  say,  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  if  it  wouldn’t 
be  both  in  fact  and  in  format, 
another  sort  of  newspaper,  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  the  lines  of 
Consumers  Reports,  which 
already  has  developed  a  certain 


following,  is  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion  and  makes  a  profit  under 
our  present  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  .  .  . 

Another  challenge  is  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  action  against 
the  corporation  known  as  Tucson 
Newspapers  Incorporated. 

Here’s  a  proceeding  that  since 
its  start  has  held  the  rapt  at¬ 
tention  of  newspaper  people 
from  coast  to  coast.  Now  I  am 
not  an  attorney  and  I  know 
there  are  other  angles  involved 
in  the  action  here,  .  .  .  but  I 
happened  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  the  first  of  many  deposi¬ 
tions  taken  in  this  case,  and 
what  amazed  me  was  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  belief  that  the  Tucson 
newspapers,  as  they  exist,  form 
a  monopoly  on  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  advertising  in  this 
particular  area. 

Shucks!  .  .  .  Where  was  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  the 
days  of  Benjamin  Franklin  up 
through  the  Civil  War  and  into 
the  end  of  World  War  I?  There 
was  a  century  and  more  when 
newspapers  w’ere  really  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  news  and  advertising 
dissemination,  not  only  Tucson, 
but  every  American  community. 
But  following  World  War  I, 
what  had  been  known  as  wire¬ 
less  suddenly  became  radio  and 
the  single  strand  of  wire 
stretched  betw’een  the  barn  and 
the  farmhouse  all  over  America 
suddenly  came  alive  with  news 
reports,  weather  information, 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


(Part  of  an  address  to  the  Arizona  Newspaper  Association  at 
Tucson,  January  13,  1967.) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Ads  Are  Broadcast 
For  16  Hours  a  Day 


Los  Angeles 

In  business  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  —  K-ADS  —  which  broad¬ 
casts  only  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  over  a  16-hour  period 
daily  is  opening  “a  new  fron¬ 
tier”  in  public  servdce  program¬ 
ming,  its  owners  claim. 

The  McLendon  Pacific  Corp. 
station  operates  under  a  one- 
year  provisional  license  from 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  It  was  granted  last 
July  and  the  station  must  make 
a  full  report  to  the  FCC  some 
time  this  summer. 

K-ADS’  coverage  pattern  em¬ 
braces  a  200-mile  area,  from 
San  Diego  to  Santa  Barbara, 
but  is  centered  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  where 
there  are  nearly  3  million  radio 
households. 

K-ADS  airs  nothing  but  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  from  6  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  Between  the  hours  of  10 
p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  it  intersperses 
classical  music  with  public  serv¬ 
ice  announcements  and  station 
promotion. 

Ads  are  often  produced  with 
sound  effects  and  musical  back¬ 
grounds.  The  station  also  en¬ 
courages  advertisers  to  show¬ 
case  their  particular  message  in 
their  own  voices. 

Commercial  lengths  alternate 
20,  30  and  60  seconds,  broken 
only  by  a  “sound  divider.”  As  an 
innovation,  K-ADS  offered  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  special  “private 
party  introductory  rate”  of  five 
cents  a  word  (50  word  mini¬ 
mum).  K-ADS  offers  advertis¬ 
ers  who  record  in  their  own  voice 
a  rate  of  10  cents  a  second. 
Local  advertisers  can  use  the 
K-ADS  facilities  for  as  little  as 
$2.50  (by  the  word)  or  a  maxi¬ 
mum  $6.00  (by  the  second).  The 
station  mails  bills  weekly  to  its 
advertisers. 

Jack  Danahy,  a  young  radio 
veteran  who  started  as  a  “Top 
40”  disc  jockey  at  15,  was 
brought  to  Los  Angeles  to  head 
up  the  advertising  station  after 
a  varied  background  of  com¬ 
munications  experience.  He  first 
joined  McLendon  in  1961  at 
WYSL  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and 
more  recently  was  assigned  to 
McLendon’s  Chicago  all-news 
station,  WNUS. 

There  are  15  on  the  staff,  in¬ 
cluding  four  women  telephone 
solicitors,  five  announcers,  a 
copywriter,  technicians  and  su¬ 
pervisors.  Studios  and  sales  of- 
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fices  occupy  the  ninth  floor  of  a 
Wilshire  Blvd.  building  midway 
between  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills. 

K-ADS  went  on  the  air  Nov. 
4,  after  test  operations.  Ad¬ 
vance  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  included  both  display  and 
classified  in  the  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner.  Billboards  are 
slated  next,  together  with  radio 
commercials  on  the  all-news 
station,  XTRA,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  4,000,000  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  District  bus  transfers  with 
K-ADS  promotion  printed  on  the 
reverse  sides. 

The  Times,  the  nation’s  leader 
in  classified  advertising,  re¬ 
ported  no  major  impact  from 
the  radio  classified. 

Negative  reaction  seemed  to 
center  on  the  lack  of  perma¬ 
nency  inherent  with  oral  an¬ 
nouncements,  limitations  of 
broadcasting  on  FM  frequency 
only,  frequent  repetition,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  to  wait 
by  an  available  radio  until  a  de¬ 
sired  ad  category  is  aired. 

Danahy  counters  these  objec¬ 
tions  with  K-ADS  selling  points 
—  the  appeal  of  the  human 
voice,  the  ability  of  radio  to  off¬ 
set  the  almost  24-hour  delay  re¬ 
quired  in  printing  newspaper 
sections,  and  the  large  popula¬ 
tion  K-ADS  serves.  He  con¬ 
cedes  candidly  that  advertising 
volume  has  been  small  thus 
far,  but  he  is  confident  listener- 
ship  as  well  as  patronage  will 
increase  as  the  station  becomes 
better  known. 

As  an  example  of  immediate 
results,  Danahy  cited  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  message  telephoned  in  at 
5  p.m.,  Jan.  3,  offering  a 

Schnauzer  dog  for  sale.  The  ad 
was  aired  on  K-ADS  at  6:20 
p.m.  By  7 :30,  according  to  Dan¬ 
ahy,  the  advertiser  called  back 
saying  he  was  “deluged”  by 
almost  40  calls  within  an  hour 
and  the  dog  was  long  gone. 

While  the  station  presently 
broadcasts  only  16  hours  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  it  hopes  for 
the  day  when  it  will  request  per¬ 
mission  from  the  FCC  to  extend 
the  all-ad  period  to  a  full  24- 
hour  period. 

Familiar  newspaper  “hair¬ 
line  rules”,  which  serv^e  as  divid¬ 
ers  between  classified  ads  within 
an  advertising  column,  are 
simulated  through  brief  music 
effects.  By  employing  a  musical 
“curtain”  to  close  off  one  ad¬ 
vertisement,  following  with  a 


musical  “stab”  or  fig^ure  and 
following  with  a  musical  or 
sound  effect  “billboard”  preced¬ 
ing  the  next  advertisement,  lis¬ 
teners  are  thus  able  to  set  apart 
the  continuing  flow  of  spoken 
announcements. 

The  station  has  relied  heavily 
on  station  promotion  on  its  own 
time  to  drum-beat  the  merits  of 
all-classified  radio.  Additionally, 
the  station  plans  to  run  con¬ 
tests  and  other  promotions  di- 
lectly  related  to  want-ads. 

To  achieve  variance,  listen- 
ability  and  emphasis  on  parti¬ 
cular  announcements,  K-ADS 
puts  its  full  creative  might  be¬ 
hind  “production”  classified  ads 
—  those  employing  two,  three  or 
more  voices,  and  those  voices 
over  musical  background  of 
heavily  “salted”  with  sound  ef¬ 
fects.  Often  an  announcement 
will  take  on  a  dramatic  or  man- 
in-the-street  intervdew-type  ap¬ 
proach.  Other  times,  the  station 
relies  on  the  distinctive  voices 
of  celebrities,  children  and 
known  public  figures. 

In  the  mill  are  the  world’s 
first  want-ad  singing  jingles, 
specially  tailored  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  audience. 

K-ADS  compares  the  “pro¬ 
duction”  classified  announce¬ 
ments  to  the  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fied  display  ads,  wherein  illus¬ 
trations,  and  an  array  of  type¬ 
faces  set  apart  certain  ads  from 
the  solid,  agate  type  variety. 


The  station  holds  that  at-  ? 
tempts  to  make  its  individual  ^ 
classified  advertisements  more  ; 
listenable  and  thus  more  effective 
in  no  way  violates  the  purist’s 
definition  of  a  classified  adver-  4 
tisement.  The  guidelines  the  sta-  ] 
tion  refers  to  are  set  forth  by 
Arthur  Mochel  in  “A  Handbook  ! 
of  Classified  Advertising”,  a  j 
publication  of  the  Association  I 
of  Newspaper  Classified  .4dver- ' 
tising  Managers. 

Mochel  writes  “the  term  ‘clas¬ 
sified’  refers  to  the  fact  that  ads 
similar  in  content,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  are  placed  under  specific 
headings  or  classifications.  The 
classifications  serve  as  a  con¬ 
venient  guide  to  the  reader  soP 
that  he  can  find  all  ads  of  a 
particular  kind  in  one  place.” 

Frank  Lester,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  current  ANCAM 
president,  defines  classified  as 
“advertising  classified  in  cate¬ 
gory  for  the  ease  of  the  person 
seeking  a  particular  article  or 
services.” 


While  agreeing  with  both  off 
these  definitions,  the  station’s 
own  definition  and  the  one  which 
K-ADS  largely  follows  is  “any 
offer  of  a  product  or  service, 
which,  although  equally  accept¬ 
able  as  an  advertisement  in  is- 
play  advertising  sections  of  any 
medium  carrying  such  a  section, 
has  been  placed  by  the  advertu- 
(Continued  on  page  20)  f 
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Wells,  Humphrey,  McCay 
On  Program  for  INAE 


Washington 

“Advertising  Moves  the 
World”  is  the  theme  for  the  an¬ 
nual  sales  conference  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  here,  Jan.  26- 
28.  Headquarters  is  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  Hotel. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  will  be  the  speaker 
at  Thursday’s  luncheon,  with  an 
introduction  by  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company. 

'The  advertising  business  will 
provide  the  headliner  for  the 
Friday  luncheon — Mary  Wells, 
president  of  Madison  Avenue’s 
“hottest”  agency.  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene  Inc.  She  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  Clair  B.  Otis,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Eureka 
(  Calif. )  Times-S  tandard. 

A  wide  range  of  activities 
awaits  the  ladies  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  tea  at  vari¬ 
ous  embassies,  a  visit  to  the 
White  House  and  tours  of  the 
Washington  area. 

Thursday  morning  will  be 
given  over  to  official  business, 
including  the  report  of  INAE 


president  Carl  P.  Flynn,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Tvlm 
World  and  Tribune.  The  ke3nH)te 
address,  “The  Man  of  the  Hour," 
will  be  delivered  by  Merrell  M. 
DuBois,  advertising  director  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  who  ii 
INAE  president-elect. 

Three  sessions  on  “Develop¬ 
ing  Salesmen  for  Tomorrow^ 
Marketing”  will  be  conducted  bj 
James  T.  McCay,  a  manage-  • 
ment  psychologist. 

“Making  Four  Advertisai 
Out  of  One,”  is  the  title  of  a  tali  L 
to  be  given  by  Joseph  Guillozot,* 
marketing  counsellor. 

William  H.  Scrivner,  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers,  is  scheduled  to 
report  on  the  “Careers  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising”  project. 

Round  table  sessions  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  are  scheduW 
for  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Friday  morning  pie- 
gram,  which  will  highlight  the 
“Newspapers  Sell!”  campaigl- 

Attention  will  be  given  to  ti* 
computer  and  its  role  in  new> 
paper  advertising  sales  at  the 
Friday  afternoon  panel  sessioih 
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BAUMANN:  If's  a  point  of  personal  pride  with  me  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  when  it's  not  expected  of  me,  when  there  isn't  an  assignment. 
This  old  farm  woman  was  trudging  through  the  snow  on  her  way 
home.  I  darn  near  turned  the  car  over  trying  to  stop  when  I  saw  her. 
But  by  being  ready  to  shoot,  by  having  the  camera  at  hand,  I  was 
able  to  get  the  picture.  It's  a  natural  happening,  the  most  obvious 
but  most  difficult  to  photograph. 


By  Rick  Friedman 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Impressionist  World 
Of  J.  Bruce  Baumann 


BAUMANN:  Part  of  a  picture  essay  on  abstract  people.  It  was  used 
as  art  for  art's  sake  and  was  supposed  to  represent  all  the  people 
you  pass  each  day  but  never  really  see. 
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Frequently  the  world  of  news 
photography  moves  into  the 
world  of  art,  as  witness  what  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  has  been 
displaying  in  recent  years. 

On  these  pages  are  just  such 
examples  from  one  news  photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  his  feet  planted 
in  both  worlds.  He’s  J.  Bruce 
Baumann,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Evanston  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press.  Baumann 
likes  to  experiment  with  im¬ 
pressionistic  news  photography 
and  occasionally  uses  it  on  an 
assignment. 


We  asked  him  why  and  got 
this  answer:  “I’m  a  dreamer. 
Yet,  I’m  a  realist.  I’m  objective. 
But  I  still  like  the  abstract.  My 
impressionistic  point  of  view  is 
merely  an  imprint  of  the  things 
I  see  as  a  photographer.  My 
ideal  is  to  capture  the  reality 
and  the  people  existing  in  it.” 


That  last  sentence  led  to  an 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


BAUMANN:  Part  of  a  picture 
»fory  on  a  boy  with  one  leg.  I 
knocked  at  his  door.  He  hobbled 
over  and  started  to  spring  out¬ 
side.  The  door  was  hooked  and  in 
his  frustration  he  paused,  his  face 
pressed  against  the  screen.  No 
one  could  begin  to  understand 
his  pain. 


Salisbury  Believes 
Hanoi  Gates  Open 

Ilv  Howard  G.  Paster 


U.S.  information  policy  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  “unrealistic,” 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury  said  in  a 
talk  Wednesday  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Of  the  American 
press,  he  said:  “We  have  not 
l)een  doinp  our  job  in  reporting 
this  difficult,  protracted,  ter¬ 
rible  war.” 

Salisbury,  an  assistant  man- 
agrinjr  editor  of  the  Xew  Yark 
Times  who  was  the  fir.st  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperman  to  receive  a 
visa  to  enter  North  Vietnam, 
recently,  caused  a  furor  with 
his  reports  of  civilian  casualties 
and  damage  to  non-militarj* 
targets  in  and  around  Hanoi. 

Official  U.S.  siwkesmen  then 
acknowledged  that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  bombs  may  have  missed 
their  military  targets. 

Salisbury  said:  “The  shock 
value  of  my  reports  about  the 
bomb  damage  was  caused  by  an 
information  policy  which  was 
not  realistic.” 

Turning  his  attack  from  the 
government  to  the  press,  Salis¬ 
bury  said  there  were  reports 
about  the  lx)mb  damage  in  Le 
Monde  and  other  European 
papers — but  Ajnerican  new's 
media  failed  to  pick  them  up. 

He  said  U.S.  newspai>ers  had 
earned  a  gray  mark  for  failing 
“to  obtain  every  possible  bit  of 
information”  i)ertaining  to  the 
bombing. 

Salisbury  saw  his  admission 
to  Hanoi  as  an  indication  of  the 
opening  of  North  Vietnam  to 
U.S.  journalists  so  Hanoi  can 
present  its  case  to  the  American 
jieople.  He  said  he  exi)ects  there 
will  be  a  steady  flow'  of  reporters 
to  Hanoi  from  now’  on. 

Salisbury’  w’as  in  North  Viet¬ 
nam  from  Christmas  Eve 
through  Jan.  7. 

Asked  if  he  was  closely 
watched  by  his  hosts,  he  said 
that  while  he  was  in  Hanoi  he 
enjoyed  freedom  to  travel  where 
he  wanted. 

He  told  of  taking  an  afternoon 
walk  to  a  park  near  his  hotel  and 
being  followed  but  not  stopped. 
During  the  evenings  he  was  not 
followed  w’hen  he  left  the  hotel 
to  visit  some  foreign  embassies, 
he  said. 

When  he  was  taken  from 
Hanoi  to  the  country’side,  Salis¬ 
bury  said,  he  never  wandered  far 
from  his  interpreter  and  guide. 

After  arriving  in  Hanoi  he 


was  told  he  would  be  able  to  see 
either  President  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  or 
the  defense  minister.  He  had  a 
four  and  half  hour  interview 
with  Van  Dong. 

Salisbury  said  he  was  denied 
permission  to  speak  with  U.S. 
prisoners.  He  said  he  regretted 
this  more  than  his  inability  to 
speak  with  Ho. 

He  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
limited  facilities  to  handle  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  and  that  they 
have  just  broken  from  their  tra¬ 
ditional  pattern  of  admitting 
only  sympathetic  reporters. 

E.vplaining  why  he  w'as  the 
first  new’sman  from  the  U.S.  to 
enter  North  Vietnam,  Salisbury 
said  the  most  important  reason 
was  that  he  “represented  the 
New'  York  Times  and  the  Times 
has  an  authority  and  prestige.” 

He  also  attributed  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  his  persistent  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  visa  over  a  two-year 
period. 

The  final  rea.son,  he  .said,  was 
a  basic  decision  in  Hanoi  to  ad¬ 
mit  American  newsmen. 

Acknowledging  the  unusual 
nature  of  reporting  from  behind 
enemy  lines,  Salisbury  told  the 
students,  “I  think  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  lines  is  very  important 
if  you  can  get  it.” 

A  formal  declaration  of  w’ar 
does  not  exist  betw’een  the 
United  States  and  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  remarked. 

Commenting  on  criticism  he 
had  received  for  not  attributing 
to  Hanoi  sources  the  figures  on 
civilian  casualties  in  his  early 
dispatches,  Salisbury  admitted  a 
“rudimentary’  error”  but  said  it 
“was  not  very’  consequential.” 

Salisbury  spoke  w’ith  a  clear, 
strong  voice.  He  was  conserv’a- 
tively  dressed  in  a  gray’  suit  and 
dark  tie  and  appeared  quite  fit 
after  his  trip. 

*  *  * 

Bagg>  Interviews,  Ho 

In  a  copyrighted  article  to 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  this 
week.  Editor  Bill  Baggs  reported 
the  substance  of  an  interview’ 
W’ith  Ho  Chi  Minh,  president  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  had  taken 
place  Jan.  12  in  Hanoi. 

Baggs  spent  eight  days  in 
North  Vietnam  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  with  Harry  S.  Ashmore, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Center  for  the 


Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  a  Mexican  diplomat, 
Luis  Quintanilla.  Baggs  is  a 
director  of  the  Center,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“This  was  the  first  interv’iew’ 
given  by’  Ho  to  an  American 
newspaperman  in  several  years,” 
Baggs  w’rote.  “He  was  cordial, 
even  friendly,  but  he  w’as 
politely  firm  in  expressing  the 
policy  of  his  country.” 

At  times,  Baggs  said.  Ho 
spoke  in  faultless  English.  His 
principal  message  was  that  his 
country  never  would  give  up  its 
independence. 

The  Baggs  report  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by’  the  AP. 

• 

‘Most  Wanted’  List 
Gets  Quiek  Results 

Bt’FFALO 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
published  a  story  Jan.  8  about 
the  “10  Most  Wanted”  suspects 
in  the  Buffalo  area  and  the  ink 
was  hardly  dry  before  public- 
spirited  citizens  tipped  police  on 
one  of  the  suspects  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  arrested  in  a  hotel. 

Detectives  said  they  got  tips 
from  four  persons  who  had  read 
the  article  and  had  seen  the  sus¬ 
pect’s  picture.  The  man  had 
been  named  in  a  warrant  charg¬ 
ing  armed  robbery  at  a  Buffalo 
gas  station  Dec.  12. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Don 
Barry  conceived  the  idea  of  run¬ 
ning  a  “10  Most  Wanted”  list 
with  a  local  angle.  The  FBI  has 
cited  the  value  of  its  “10  Most 
Wanted”  fugitive  list  which  is 
given  coverage  nationally. 

Barry’  assigned  .Mar.shall 
Brow’ll  to  gather  material  from 
police  agencies  in  the  Buffalo 
area,  including  State  Police  and 
the  FBI’s  office. 

The  story  w’as  illustrated  w’ith 
one-column  pictures  of  each  of 
the  wanted  men.  A  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crime  attributed  to 
each  suspect  ran  under  his 
name.  The  crimes  ranged  from 
murder  to  mugging  but  even  a 
check  forger  was  included  at  the 
request  of  a  suburban  police  de¬ 
partment. 


.4 ward  to  Hannifiii 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jerry  Hannifin,  Time-Life  cor¬ 
respondent  and  editor,  received 
the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
Award  given  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  for  distinguished  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  commercial  aviation 
and  air  transport.  Ernest  R. 
Breech,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  TWA,  presented  the  prize 
here  at  the  Annual  Awards  Din¬ 
ner  here. 
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Court  Order  Bars 
Printers’  Walkout 

Los  Angixes 

A  court  injunction  was  ob- 
tained  by  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  to  force  composing 
room  employes  to  return  to  work 
(Jan.  6),  ending  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  w’alkout  w’hich  interferred 
with  normal  production  of  the 
paper. 

Superior  Judge  Ralph  H.  Nut¬ 
ter  issued  the  order  preventing  a 
formal  strike  but  he  denied  a 
company  request  for  a  ban  on 
picketing  and  an  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  individual  w’orkers  from 
striking. 

The  company  .said  the  i.ssues 
are  in  arbitration  and  therefore 
the  strike  should  be  prohibited 
since  the  union’s  contract  is 
valid  until  Feb.  28. 

In  the  suit,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  union  wants  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  up  465  man  days 
of  reproduction  work,  w’hich  in¬ 
volves  Herald-Examiner  com¬ 
positors  setting  up  type  to  match 
the  type  set  outside  the  plant 
and  used  by  the  newspaper. 

• 

OSU  Journalism 
Building  Delayed 

CoLU.MBl'S,  Ohio 

The  new  school  of  journalism 
building  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  probably  w'on’t  be  ready 
until  1971  under  the  present 
schedule  of  projects. 

Plans  for  remodeling  the  pres¬ 
ent  42-year-old  building  have 
l)een  approved  but  there  is 
usually  a  three-year  wait  be¬ 
tw’een  the  time  plans  are  ap- 
prov’ed,  money  is  appropriated 
and  the  building  is  completed, 
Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director  of 
the  school,  explained.  He  said 
the  inadequate  facility  at  OSU 
is  impairing  its  efforts  to  recruit 
a  faculty’. 

• 

’66  Linai^e  Gaiiiss 

Media  Records  reports  on  the 
basis  of  its  measurement  of 
new’spapers  in  52  cities  that  to¬ 
tal  advertising  linage  was  up  6 
percent  in  1966  over  the  1965 
total.  All  classifications  showed  |, 
gains  as  follows:  retail,  nearly 
5  percent;  department  stores,  4 
))ercent;  general,  7.5  percent;, 
automotive,  7.4  percent;  finan¬ 
cial,  15.5  percent,  and  classified, 
nearly  7  percent. 

• 

Members  of  SPAN 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Tima 
Herald  and  the  West  Chester 
Daily  Loeal  are  members  of  the 
SPAN  (Suburban  Philadelphia 
Area  Newspapers)  group  which  ' 
is  making  presentations  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  (E&P,  Jan.  14,  page 
24). 
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They  Love  Newspaper  Work 
But  They  Gripe  About  Pay 
\VontGil  •  •  •  Inequality  and  Male  Bias 


Ity  D.  L.  Smith 

Assixlant  Professor  of  Journalisni, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
women  would  rather  write  than 
switch,  but  a  Rood  many  of  them 
Ri  umble  about  their  jobs  just  the 
same.  And  their  biRpest  Rripes 
by  far  concern  men : 

men  they  work  for  who  think 
women  are  inferior  creatures; 

men  they  work  wdth  who  think 
men  are  superior  creatures; 

men  who  do  the  same  work  as 
they  but  who  are  paid  more. 

But  at  the  same  time,  most  of 
these  women  are  not  limited  by 
their  papers  to  women’s-anRle 
or  di.staff-side  news;  rather  most 
enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  with 
men  for  beats  and  assiRnments 
on  the  city  side. 

And  althouRh  they  often  are 
not  paid  as  well  as  men  for  doinR 
the  same  work,  they  don’t  do  a 
great  deal  of  RrousinR  about 
salaries  in  general. 

Those  conclusions  come  from 
answers  to  10  questions  sent  to 
the  186  members  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Women’s  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  Forty-six  partially  or 
fully  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned  by  workinR  news¬ 
paperwomen.  Only  2  of  the  46 — 
all  186  were  Ruaranteed  anonym¬ 
ity  if  they  wished  it,  incidentally 
—did  not  Rive  their  aRe.  Of 
those  who  did,  aRes  ranRed  from 
20  to  75;  but  34  of  them  were 
over  40 — 15  in  their  40’s,  13  in 
their  50’s,  5  in  their  60’s,  and  1 
in  her  70’s. 

Tho.se  replyinR  included  one 
editor  and  one  manaRinR  editor 
of  dailies;  one  editor-publisher- 
president  of  a  weekly ;  a  handful 
of  editors  and  associate  editors 
of  weeklies;  20  reporters,  in- 
cludinR  two  police  and  one  court; 
and  13  women’s  page  editors  and 
writers.  Each  of  the  46  had 
worked  an  average  of  15  years 
in  journalism,  and  each  had  her 
reason  for  liking  newspaper 
work. 

Many  of  the  reasons  were  the 
same  or  similar,  of  course.  Some 
common  ones  were: 

“I  love  newspaper  work.” 

"I  like  it  because  it  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  because  it  is  a  creative 
field,  and  because  it  is  a  field 
of  influence.” 

“It’s  a  wonderful  experience 
•  .  .  meeting  people,  learning 
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about  many,  many  phases  of 
everyday  life,  just  being  a  part 
of  that  bundle  which  suddenly 
appears  on  the  doorstep.” 

“It’s  stimulating,  offers  a  daily 
challenge,  and  I’d  rather  w’rite 
than  eat!” 

Reasons  for  ^'orking 

But  much  homelier  reasons 
were  given  by  a  few  women. 
One,  married  and  the  mother  of 
several  small  children,  wrote; 
“I  .  .  .  need  the  economic  secur¬ 
ity  provided  by  a  supplemental 
income  and  the  psychological 
security  provided  by  eight  hours 
away  from  skinned  knees  and 
dirty  dishes.  I’m  a  journalism 
graduate  and  the  newspaper  job 
was  available — what  else  could 
I  do?”  Another  had  a  simpler 
reason  still:  “It’s  one  way  of 
making  a  living.” 

In  response  to  the  question 
what’s  the  best  job  for  a  woman 
on  a  newspaper,  nearly  everyone 
agreed  that  it  is  one  a  woman 
likes  and  is  qualified  to  do.  But 
a  couple  of  egotists  answered 
“mine”  and  one  feminist  said 
“editor”  (which  she  is  not). 

A  “Pulitzer  Prize  for  Retort¬ 
ing”  should  go  to  the  woman 
who  wrote: 

“Right  now,  the  cleaning  lady 
who  comes  in  nights  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  [has  the  best 
job].  She  has  steady,  set  assign¬ 
ments  at  $2  an  hour.  Based  on 
the  hours  I  spend  working  at  the 
office  during  the  day,  attending 
dinners  and  meetings  in  the 
evening,  receiving  strange  phone 
calls  at  night,  and  working  at 
home  writing  and  editing,  I 
figure  I’m  worth  about  $1.79  an 
hour  to  the  company.” 

What  women  consider  the  best 
jobs  for  them  and  what  jobs  may 
be  open  to  them  are,  of  course, 
two  different  things.  In  the 
newspaper  business,  jobs  like 
police  reporter  and  copyreader 
traditionally  have  been  regarded 
as  for  men  only.  But  even  the 
newspaper  business  is  not  im¬ 
mune  to  change,  as  answers  to 
the  questionnaires  make  clear. 

For  instance,  over  half  the 
women  stated  that  at  least  some 
jobs  formerly  regarded  by  their 
employers  as  primarily  men’s 
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work  are  now  held  by  women. 
Positions  cited  most  often  in  this 
respect  were  police,  city  hall, 
and  court  reporter;  but  editor, 
managing  editor,  wire  editor, 
copyreader,  and  editorial  writer 
were  mentioned  at  least  once. 

Even  sports  is  fair  game  for 
the  fair  sex  at  some  papers.  “In 
this  organization,  Montgomery 
Newspapers,  there  are  no  bars 
to  women  holding  any  job  as 
long  as  they  can  do  it,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Drake,  associate 
editor  of  the  Ambler  Gazette, 
“There  are  no  women  on  the 
sports  desk  but  that’s  only  be¬ 
cause  no  qualified  ones  have 
applied.”  And  Mrs.  Barbara 
Miller  Mitchell,  editor-publisher- 
president  of  the  Selinsffrove 
Times-Tribune,  noted:  “Back  in 
the  late  1940’s  I  was  a  full-time 
sports  reporter  for  a  large  daily 
— a  first  at  the  time — and  also 
a  photographer,  so  I’ve  never 
been  ‘confined’  on  any  newspaper 
job.” 

As  more  jobs  once  monopolized 
by  men  are  being  opened  up  to 
women,  tbe  latter  also  are  in¬ 
creasingly  being  given  an  equal 
opportunity  with  men  for  city- 
side  assignments.  Questionnaires 
indicating  that  this  is  the  case 
outnumbered  four  to  one  those 
stating  that  equal  opportunity 
does  not  exist. 

On  this  point  Miss  Ethelyn 
Young,  women’s  news  director 
for  the  Valley  Daily  Newn  of 
Tarentum,  said:  “It  often  seems 
the  women  get  the  best  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Mrs.  Elinor  Curd,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  Record  Herald,  wrote:  “My 
paper  is  unusually  broadminded 
in  its  treatment  of  women  and 
this  policy  has  alw'ays  existed. 
The  editor  feels  there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  a  man  reporter  can  do  that 
a  woman  can’t  do  as  well,  in¬ 
cluding  chasing  fugitives  like 
the  ‘Mad  Sniper  of  Shade  Gap.’ 
However,  w’omen  reporters  are 
expected  to  carry  with  them 
proper  shoes  for  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  in  case  of  a  dowmed  plane  or 
a  long  hunt  in  subzero  weather 
for  a  lost  child.  No  one  at  our 
paper  has  any  sympathy  for  $25 
shoes  destroyed  in  tramping 
through  mud  or  $2  nylons  ripped 
on  a  fence.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Barnett,  editor  of 
the  Bedford  County  Press, 


quipped  that  her  paper  might 
l)e  guilty  of  “discrimination  in 
reverse”  because  “our  ‘front 
office’  is  composed  entirely  of 
women.” 

But  there  were  those  women 
who  would  ju.st  as  soon  leave  the 
traditionally  male  beats  to  the 
men.  As  one  remarked:  “I  for 
one  would  not  be  thrilled  with 
the  prospect  of  stumbling  over 
wet  fire  hoses,  trailing  police  to 
the  scene  of  a  murder,  or  swap¬ 
ping  stories  with  the  desk  ser¬ 
geant.  Perhaps  I’m  endowed 
with  too  much  femininity  or  too 
little  dedication  to  journalism.” 

From  women  who  said  they  do 
not  enjoy  equal  opportunities 
with  men,  some  typical  com¬ 
ments  were:  “I  handled  prelim¬ 
inary  news  about  a  new  industry 
wanting  to  locate  in  our  area, 
but  when  the  firm  made  the 
decision  to  come,  it  was  turned 
over  to  a  male.”  And:  “Women 
are  not  given  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  w’ith  men  on  the  city 
side.  While  not  confined  to 
women’s  news,  they  are  held  to 
the  less  desirable  assignments — 
obituaries,  suburban.”  One  ques¬ 
tionnaire  told  of  some  women, 
whose  experience  and  seniority 
required  their  advancement  to 
the  desk  under  contract  terms, 
who  quit  because  they  couldn’t 
take  the  resentment  of  male 
superiors. 

Although  several  such  cases  of 
discrimination  were  reported, 
the  questionnaires  turned  up  no 
one  who  knew  of  an  instance  in 
which  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  had  been  cited  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  women’s  employment 
in  journalism.  That  law  banned 
discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  sex  (besides  race, 
national  origin,  and  religion). 
However,  it  was  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Barbara  Miller  Mitchell  of 
Selinsgrove  that  the  act  is 
weakened  in  its  sex  clause  by 
labor  laws  limiting  nigbt  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  and  the 
number  of  hours  they  can  work. 

Discrimination  in  salaries  was 
not  a  source  of  great  complaint, 
although  a  few  women  men¬ 
tioned  unequal  pay  as  their 
number  one  pet  peeve.  Asked  if 
there  was  a  difference  in  pay 
between  men  and  women  on 
their  papers,  PWPA  members 
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respondt'd  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  unqualifit‘d  yeses  and 
noes.  Some  said  they  had  no  way 
of  telliiijt.  Where  differences  do 
exist,  what  accounts  for  them? 

“I  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  know,”  one  woman  wrote, 
“unless  it  is  the  feeling:  of  man¬ 
agement  that  those  of  us  who 
are  working:  wives  have  a  hus¬ 
band  in  the  backg:round  to  sup¬ 
port  us  or  that  the  unmarried 
women  will  leave  to  marry  or  to 
take  other  jobs  if  they  don’t 
like  it  here.”  Other  explanations 
were  “tradition — male  reporters 
work  comfortably  with  women 
only  if  they  know  their  .salaries 
are  hig:her”  and  the  feeling  of 
some  bosses  that  “women  are 
inferior,  incompetent,  and  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  reality.” 

Unable  to  cope  with  reality 
they  may  be.  But  they  are  pretty 
sure  they  know  what  constitutes 
reality  in  the  battle  of  the  sexes, 
in  which  they  see  males  fre¬ 
quently  scoring  salary  and  other 
beats  over  females.  Here,  for 
example,  is  what  some  of  the 
women  had  to  .say  about  biases 
they’ve  encountered  against 
women  in  journalism: 

Bias  OicrklisI 

•  “The  main  bias  is  that  one 
is  a  woman.  Men  feel  they  are 
above  doing  anything  but  big 
stories  while  women  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  office 
typing  drivel.  This  attitude  is 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Men  do  not  wish  to 
face  the  fact  that  a  woman  could 
do  as  w’ell  as  or  better  than  a 
man  in  the  same  job.” 

•  “In  many  areas,  I’m  cer¬ 
tain  there  is  bias  shown  in 
salaries  partly  because  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  the  case  of  married 
women,  ‘they  don’t  need  to  earn 
as  much  as  a  man,’  and  in  the 
case  of  a  single  woman,  she  has 
no  family  to  rear  so  ‘she  doesn’t 
need  to  earn  as  much  as  a 
man.’  ” 

•  “I  think  most  men  think 
women  should  stick  to  social  and 
women’s  news.  I  haven’t  experi¬ 
enced  any  bias  from  women.  The 
bias  of  men  is  an  expression  of 
the  old  conviction  that  a 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,  or 
with  things  having  to  do  with 
the  home. 

•  “I  don’t  know  if  there  are 
any  biases  at  all  beyond  the 
basic  distrust  men  .  .  .  have  of 
women.  It’s  going  to  take  more 
than  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  conquer  this.” 

•  “The  biases  I  find  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  peculiar  to  journalism. 
It  is  a  case  of  discrimination 


against  women  wage-wise  and 
promotion-wise  simply  because 
of  their  sex.  Generally  speaking, 
men  deplore  economic  independ¬ 
ence  of  women.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  although  this  is  not 
always  true,  they  resent  a 
woman  being  their  intellectual 
equal,  particularly  if  she’s  per¬ 
forming  a  similar  job  profes¬ 
sionally.” 

“Generally,  a  man  feels  that  a 
woman  should  be  in  the  home, 
primarily  because  he  doesn’t 
want  her  as  competition.  Notice 
that  we  women  can  get  away 
with  more  on  beats  and  find  out 
more  because  people  are  not  as 
likely  to  hit  us  in  the  nose  and 
they  give  us  more  respect  if 
they  are  men.” 

•  “Male  editors  believe,  I 
think,  that  when  the  going  gets 
rough,  a  girl  can’t  take  it,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it’s  an  as¬ 
signment  that  calls  for  climbing 
fences  or  just  doing  a  good 
depth  or  ‘expose’  story.  I  defin¬ 
itely  feel  that  women  aren’t 
given  an  equal  opportunity  for 
assignments.  All  this  is  tradi¬ 
tion,  plus  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that 
plenty  of  women  w'ould  throw 
up  at  the  sight  of  a  bloody  acci¬ 
dent.  But  that’s  not  good  enough 
reason  to  generalize  that  a 
female  can’t  handle  a  tough  as¬ 
signment  as  well  as  a  male.” 

•  “From  the  outside  public, 
there  are  no  biases.  Police  ac¬ 
cept  you,  county  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  accept  you  and  if  you  show 
them  you  can  do  a  good  job,  they 
will  cooperate.  In  all  my  years 
in  journalism  I  don’t  think  I 
have  ever  had  anyone  say  they 
wouldn’t  give  me  news  because 
1  was  a  w'oman.  The  biases  come 
from  the  internal  operation,  and 
I  think  this  applies  more  to  the 
old-timer — the  guy  who  has  been 
in  the  field  more  than  25  years 
— than  the  newcomers.  In  our 
office,  for  instance,  there  is 
wronderful  rapport  between  the 
women  and  the  younger  men.” 

Not  everyone  was  rough  on 
the  men,  however,  not  even  on 
the  old-timers.  Occasionally, 
something  nice  was  said  about 
men  by  women  who  reported 
encountering  no  biases,  from 
men  or  anyone  else.  In  a  few 
instances  PWPA  members 
pointed  their  poison  pens  at  their 
themselves  have  invited  the  most 
own  sex.  One  wrote:  “Women 
criticism  by  attempting  to  use 
sex  and/or  femininity  to  save  leg 
work  and  brain  work.”  Along  the 
same  line,  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  .said:  “I  believe  from  my 
experience  on  three  large  dailies 
that  in  most  cases  a  woman  who 
finds  ‘discrimination’  against  her 
sex  brings  it  on  herself.  A 
woman  cannot  expect  to  compete 
and  still  claim  exemptions  be¬ 
cause  of  her  sex  as  some  women 
try  to  do.” 


Pel  Pee\e» 

Men  came  in  for  criticism 
again  in  answers  to  the  question 
about  pet  peeves.  These  included 
two  tart  replies  by  women  mar¬ 
ried  to  newspapermen.  One  com¬ 
plained  that  many  papers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  refuse  to  hire 
husband-and-wife  teams,  even  if 
both  members  are  willing  to 
work  in  separate  departments. 
And  the  other  said,  “It  is  frus¬ 
trating  living  with  a  husband 
who  is  an  investigative  reporter 
who’s  wron  everything  from  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  gold  medallion.” 

Men  also  were  assigned  to  the 
pet-peeve  department  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  who 
lamented  “a  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  men  on  the  desk, 
who  in.stead  of  taking  a  moment 
for  explicit  directions,  prefer  to 
chaw  on  their  cigais,  mutter  a 
few  unintelligible  words  and  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  produce  a  master¬ 
piece.”  She  also  objected  to  old- 
timers  who  don’t  update  them- 
seh’es  on  the  new  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism — on  new  writing  tech¬ 
niques,  on  doing  in-depth  stories, 
and  so  on. 

Similar  beefs  were  expressed 
by  a  young  reporter  for  a  small 
daily  who  moaned:  “The  copy 
desk  man  doesn’t  even  own  a 
blue  pencil.  Never  do  we  get  con¬ 
structive  criticism,  and  you  can’t 
learn  when  no  one  tries  to  teach. 
We  have  had  a  terrible  problem 
in  getting  together  on  style.  It 
changes  from  day  to  day  and 
everybody  has  his  own  usage, 
and  it  all  gets  through  the 
desk.” 

Pay — poor  or  unequal — was 
another  pet  peeve  listed,  but  only 
by  a  handful  of  the  46  respond¬ 
ents. 

A  woman’s  editor  .said  that  she 
had  not  had  a  raise  in  almost 
10  years  and  a  reporter  that  she 
had  not  received  even  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  six  years. 

Another  woman’s  editor  said 
her  only  pet  peeve  was  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  men  and 
women  as  to  salary,  a  situation 
she  attributed  to  a  belief  that 
men  should  be  paid  more  because 
they  have  families  to  support. 

The  same  point  was  made  by 
a  reporter  who  commented  that 
employers  often  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  that  some  women  are 
working  to  help  put  children 
through  college  or  for  equally 
important  reasons.  She  also  com¬ 
plained  that  women  do  a  lot  of 
work  for  which  they  aren’t  com¬ 
pensated  because  they  can’t 
legally  work  more  than  48  hours 
a  week  for  pay.  And  a  young 
reporter  was  chagrined  because 
an  acquaintance  without  a  high 
school  diploma  makes  $2.60  an 
hour  doing  light  office  work. 


Advertising,  the  main  source 
of  the  money  that  goes  into  pay- 
checks,  was  a  pet  peeve  of  two 
women’s  editors  and  one  school- 
page  editor’.  One  objected  to  it  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  have  a 
voice  in  the  newsroom,  the  .sec¬ 
ond  disliked  it  because  it  eats 
into  her  pages,  and  the  third 
had  no  use  for  it  at  all. 
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I’ublicily  (Chairmen,  Kic. 

There  w’ere  many  other  pet 
peeves.  Like  publicity  chairmen 
for  firemen’s  auxiliaries.  People 
who  try  to  have  stories  killed. 
School  board  directors  who  talk 
so  low  you  can’t  hear  them.  Tele¬ 
phones.  Organizations  who  think 
their  news  merits  the  front  page 
when  it’s  all  you  can  do  to 
stretch  it  to  two  grafs.  Office 
politics.  People  who  bug  you  at 
parties  about  what’s  wrong  with 
your  paper.  Telephones. 

The  lack  of  a  news  desk.  Out¬ 
standing  news  w'ith  a  woman’s 
slant  that  is  not  turned  over  to 
the  women’s  department.  The 
tendency  to  write  down  to  the 
mass  audience  and  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  intelligentsia.  Tele¬ 
phones.  Women’s  clubs.  People 
who  throw  aw’ay  clippings,  then 
call  to  have  the  infoi  mation  re¬ 
peated.  Politicians.  School 
boards  and  zoning  boards.  Tele¬ 
phones.  Lack  of  fii’m  policies — 
such  as  using  phone  numbers  in 
news  stories  this  week  and  not 
using  them  next  week.  Insincer¬ 
ity.  The  fear  that  goes  wdth 
driving  alone  to  remote  spots  for 
night  assignments.  The  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  public  to  become 
well  informed.  Telephones. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is 
this:  Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
women,  despite  their  many 
gripes,  seem  to  be  doing  pretty 
well.  More  newspaper  jobs  are 
being  opened  up  to  them  and 
more  straight  news  assignments 
are  being  given  to  them;  and 
in  this  respect  they  may  be 
profiting  partly  from  a  national 
labor  situation  that  finds  em¬ 
ployers,  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  manpower,  increasingly  seek¬ 
ing  women  to  fill  jobs  not  pre¬ 
viously  open  to  them.  True,  pay- 
checks  often  could  be  larger,  but 
salaries  are  not  a  source  of 
widespread  weeping. 

Which  leaves  the  problem  of 
men,  who  are  likely  to  be  around 
to  irritate  females  for  some  time 
to  come.  Meanwhile,  women  of 
the  Pennsylvania  press  can 
pump  up  their  egos  wdth  these 
w’ords  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  who 
now  and  then  had  a  good  word 
for  somebody,  even  women: 
“Men  . , .  sometimes  have  hrains. 
But  that  is  a  rare,  rare  man,  1 
venture,  w’ho  is  as  steadily  intel¬ 
ligent,  as  constantly  sound  in 
judgment,  as  little  put  off  by 
appearances,  as  the  average 
multipara  of  forty-eight.” 
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Paddock  Newspapers 
Tri-Weekly  March  1 


group  of  lb  weekly  newspapers  operation  to  one  pioneering  in 
in  Chicago’s  northwest  suburbs,  the  development  of  a  “new” 
will  begin  publishing  on  a  tri-  suburban  journalism. 

weekly  schedule  March  1.  *  *1.  .  .u 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  no 

The  weekly  editions  on  Thurs-  place  for  “superficiality  or 
day  and  a  tabloid  Sunday  shop-  amateurism  in  the  new  suburban 
per  will  be  discontinued.  Publi-  press,”  Hayes  said  the  news  de¬ 
cation  will  be  on  Wednesday,  partment  has  grown  from  five 
Friday,  and  Sunday.  persons  in  1954  to  a  full-time 

complement  today  of  40  editors, 
Charles  S.  Paddock,  president,  reporters  and  photographers, 
said  the  change  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  three-year  development  This  is  the  second  time  in  the 
program  which  included  reader  firm’s  92-ycar  history  there  has 
and  advertiser  surv’eys,  land  ac-  been  an  increase  in  frequency, 
quisition,  plant  and  office  ex-  In  1926  the  newspapers  were 
pansion,  equipment  purchases,  converted  to  semi-weekly.  The 
and  staff  additions.  experiment  faltered  with  the 

Robert  Y.  Paddock,  a  vice-  depression,  and  it  was  aban- 
president,  said  the  goals  of  the  doned  in  1931. 
three-day  schedule  are  more  The  484-square-mile  Paddock 
compact,  better  organized  news-  tei-ritory  has  a  total  population 
papers  (present  editions  aver-  of  nearly  200,000.  Competing 
age  more  than  90  pages);  in-  with  Paddock  are  15  weekly 
creased  local  news  and  photo  newspapers,  two  local  dailies, 
coverage  as  well  as  more  edi-  five  free-distribution  weekly 
torial  comment  and  analysis;  shoppers,  four  Chicago  dailies 
expanded  treatment  of  women’s  and  a  local  FM-radio  station, 
interest  pages  and  coverage  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  . 
suburban  recreation  and  sports;  lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
development  of  additional  new's  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  began 
departments  for  “an  increas-  publication  Jan.  31,  1966,  of  the 
ingly  sophisticated,  younger  Arlington  Day,  circulating  in 
readership;”  continued  serious,  Arlington  Heights.  Publication 
in-depth  reporting.  of  the  Prospect  Day  was  started 

April  18  in  Mount  Prospect. 
With  a  central  publishing  ^ 

plant  and  office  here.  Paddock 
does  a  gross  annual  business  of  WilleilisOIl  ill  B 
$2.2  million  of  which  83%  stems  Willenson, 

rom  newspaper  publishing  and  Milwaukee,  who 
the  rest  from  commercial  print-  ^PI’s  Tok 

is  now  UPI’s  chief  ( 

The  firm  has  262  full  and  for  Southeast  Asi; 
part-time  employes  with  an  an-  quarters  in  Bang] 
nual  payroll  in  excess  of  $1.2  coeds  Michael  T.  M 
inillion.  ^  leave  of  absem 

Eleven  of  its  newspapers  cir¬ 
culate  in  Cook  County  and  five 
are  in  DePage  County. 

Paddock  papers  published  5.4 
million  lines  of  display  and  2.3 
'  million  lines  of  classified  adver- 

There  will  be  no 

annual  subscription  rates  as  a  ^ 

result  of  the  increased  fre- 
quency.  Newsstand  price  will 
continue  at  15  cents  for  each 
edition. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  were 
announced  at  a  luncheon  for  m 

suburban  officials  and  civic 

leaders  at  Arlington  Park  race 

track. 

,  Charles  E.  Hayes  executive  MAKING  PLANS 

editor,  who  joined  the  staff  as  to  be  int. 

a  reporter  in  1954,  reviewed  the  Rowe,  associate  e 

newspapers’  editorial  progress,  editor  of  the  16  s 

crediting  Editor  Emeritus  Stuart 
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2  More  Enter 
Weekly  Field 
In  Montreal 


illustrated  by  photos  in  comic- 
strip  style. 

Le  Grand  Journal  is  published 
Montre.m.  by  Pierre  Peladeau  who  oper- 
Two  new  French-language  ates  one  daily  newspaper,  Le 
weekly  newspapers  have  just  Journal  dc  Montreal,  and  a  num- 
come  out  in  Montreal.  The  first  ber  of  w-eeklies.  La  Semaine 
to  appear  was  Lc  Grand  Journal  Illustree  is  published  by  a  group 
— The  Big  Paper — whose  name  including  Berthold  Brisebois, 
is  the  same  as  had  been  chosen  publisher  of  periodicals, 
and  announced  by  publishers  of  The  new  publications  join  a 
second.  large  number  of  weeklies  in 

When  the  second  came  on  the  Montreal  devoted  to  sports,  en- 
newsstands  it  used  the  name  La  tertainment  and  comment. 
Semaine  Illustree — The  Week  In  addition  to  Le  Petit  Jour- 
Illustrated.  It  changed  its  name  nal  and  its  companion  publica- 
because  publishers  of  the  first  tion  Photo  Journal,  the  weeklies 
Grand  Journal  to  come  out  got  include  La  Patrie,  and  Di- 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  manche-Matin  which  appears 
second  from  using  the  same  Sunday.  Publishers  of  Le  Petit 
name.  Journal  and  Photo  Journal  put 

One  of  the  principal  occupants  out  a  Sunday  issue  called 
native  of  of  the  French-language  weekly  Derniere-Heure. 

?nt  three  field  in  Montreal  is  Le  Petit  Latest  audited  circulation 
[lews  desk.  Journal — The  Little  Paper —  figures  for  the  publications  are: 
■espondent  which  uses  tabloid  format.  La  Patrie,  166,609;  Le  Petit 

/ith  head-  Both  new  weeklies,  of  stand-  Journal,  257,434;  Photo  Journal, 
He  sue-  ard  eight-column  size  and  using  165,926;  and  Dimanche-Matin, 
oy,  who  is  offset  printing,  put  emphasis  on  232,300.  Circulation  figures  for 
women’s  features  and  news  of  Derniere-Heure  have  not  been 

announced. 


Getlin  Gives  Diamonds 
For  Ad  Sales  Record 

Philadelphia 

Diamond  tie  clasps  and  ear¬ 
rings  were  present^  to  adver¬ 
tising  personnel  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  who  increased 
their  sales  by  25%  or  more  in 
1966. 

Natt  Getlin  made  the  presen¬ 
tations  to  14  members  of  the 
staff  at  a  luncheon  marking  his 
10th  anniversary  as  ad  manager. 

He  reported  the  1966  total  as 
13,254,232  lines,  a  gain  of  nearly 
1.3  million  lines  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  linage. 

A  recent  retail  ad  in  the 
News  sold  6,000  sweaters  at  $9 
each,  he  said. 


Ad  Briefs 


I.OOKING  AHEAD 

Like  the  fellow  who  each  year 
predicts  the  end  of  time,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  a  small  Grand  Rapids  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  said  the  day  is 
near  when  newspapers  will  no 
longer  l)e  the  retailer’s  “pre¬ 
ferred  source  of  advertising.” 

A  major  reason,  Victor  E. 
Lundberg  of  Lundberg  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Associates,  told  the  15th 
annual  Retail  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  meeting  in  Chicago,  is 
the  growing  under-25  age  group 
market  which  has  been  raised  on 
tv-radio  and  as  a  result  relies 
on  them  for  entertainment  and 
news. 

He  told  how  his  agency  was 
able  to  lure  Hei-polsheimer’s  of 
the  Allied  chain  into  using  tv- 
radio  two  years  ago  by  develoj)- 
ing  a  commercial  sound  that 
“reaches  people.” 

In  another  session,  Donovan 
Eastin,  promotion  director  of  J. 
W.  Knapp  Company,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  made  the  comment  that 
electronic  media  is  “growing  in 
importance  every  day  and  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  over-all 
sales  promotion  program.”  He 
said  more  and  more  stores  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of 
broadcast  advertising.  Knapp 
has  completed  studies  of  stores, 
such  as  Macy’s,  Rich’s,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Sears,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  who  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  tv  advertising. 

HERE  TO  STAY 

New  brands  and  product  in¬ 
troduction  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  Ernest  Feld¬ 
man,  president  of  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers  Company.  “Everyone 
needs  new  products — the  manu¬ 
facturer,  advertising  agencies, 
media,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
salesmen  and,  yes,  even  the  con¬ 
sumer,”  he  told  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  New  York  this 
week. 


DOUBLE  EFFORT 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Am¬ 
erica  Inc.  will  launch  its  most 
intensive  marketing  program 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1967. 

Without  disclosing  the  exact 
dollar  amount,  Heinz  C.  Hoppe, 
chief  resident  officer  of  M-B, 
told  a  press  conference  that  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  will  be 
“more  than  double”  those  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

This  advertising,  Hoppe  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  carried  largely 
in  newspapers,  but  he  added  a 
note  of  caution  that  the  firm  is 
“expanding”  into  magazines  and 


“taking  a  close  look  at  other 
media.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency, 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  running  in  “about 
256  newspapers  in  193  markets.” 
He  said  the  redoubling  of  the 
budget  actually  means  that 
some  papers,  depending  on  the 
local  Mercedes  dealer  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  will  get  twice  as  many  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Specific  papers, 
he  mentioned,  were  the  New 
York  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Newspapers  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  90%  share  of  the  ad 
budget,  the  agency  said. 

The  layout  technique  favored 
by  David  Ogilvy  will  continue. 
This  is  the  long  cojjy,  hard  sell¬ 
ing  approach  begun  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ogilvy  has  helped  in¬ 
crease  Mercedes  sales  by  “74% 
in  one  year.” 

Hoppe  saiii  the  demand  for 
M-B  cars  in  this  country  has 
been  increa.sed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  manufacturer,  Daimler- 
Benz  A.B.,  recently  announced 
an  expansion  in  protluction  fa¬ 
cilities,  largely  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  for  the 
U..S.  market. 

FREE  PREPARES  GUIDE 

.An  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  advertising  campaig^n 
based  on  a  seven-point  guideline 
outlined  by  Marschalk  Com¬ 
pany’s  president,  William  Free, 
was  unveiled  this  week. 

Formerly,  Ohio  Bell  advertis¬ 
ing  had  been  conser\ative  and 
sales-oriented,  but  the  new  ads 
make  use  of  humor,  striking 
visuals  and  teaser  headlines. 

The  year-long  campaign  will 
run  in  45  dailies  and  31  week¬ 
lies.  .4  shorter,  special  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  in  81  other  week¬ 
ly  papers  and  another  special 
effort  will  appear  in  36  ethnic 
papers. 

The  7-point  Free  Guideline 
prepared  for  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  says: 

1.  Don’t  be  pompous  (people 
won’t  listen) 

2.  Speak  in  the  idiom  (people 
will  understand) 

3.  Your  ads  must  be  talked 
about  (people  enjoy  di.scuss- 
ing  good  ads) 

4.  Face  up  to  some  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  (people  know  they  ex¬ 
ist) 

5.  Sell  your  merchandise  (peo¬ 
ple  do  understand  why  you 
advertise) 

6.  Make  your  communications 
surprising  and  fresh  (people 
really  are  bored  with  a  tot  of 
advertising) 

7.  Who  dares,  as  much  as  you, 
to  have  a  little  fun  with 
themselves?  (people  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised,  join  in 
the  fun,  and  might  even  come 
to  like  you) 


FRESCIA  IN  PREPRINTS 

.4  newspaper  pre-pi-int  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  launched  to  por- 
mote  Fresca,  the  newest  soft 
drink  from  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany.  More  than  $1  million  will 
be  allocated  for  the  campaign. 

Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  inser¬ 
tions  will  utilize  three  different 
ads  for  Fresca.  The  “Blizzard 
Kickoff”  ad  will  support  local 
package  introductions  by  Coca- 
Cola  Bottlers.  The  second  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  series  w’ill  be 
“Fresca  and  Sherbert”,  featur¬ 
ing  related  food  items.  The  third 
will  feature  the  “Blizzard  Girl” 
and  will  Introduce  a  summer 
promotion  for  Fresca. 

This  form  of  pre-print  ads  for 
newspapers  has  obtained  ex¬ 
tremely  high  readership  scores 
wherever  it  is  used.  .4  record- 
breaking  99%  “noted”  score  was 
reported  on  a  nationwide  pre¬ 
print  ad  campaign  for  Coca-Cola 
run  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Personal 
recall  of  color  pre-print  inser¬ 
tions  often  average  three  times 
that  of  compaiable  black  and 
white  advertisements. 

MOTOROLA  .SIX  TIMER 

.4n  eight  week  local  spot  tele¬ 
vision  saturation  campaign  sup¬ 
ported  by  six  pages  in  90  cities 
will  spearhead  the  January-Feb- 
ruary  advertising  program  of 
the  consumer  products  division 
of  Motorola,  Inc. 


Classified 

{Continued  from  pnye  14) 


ers’  desire  and/or  need  within 
categorized  divisions  of  an  all¬ 
advertising  area  of  the  medium 
devoid  of  editorial  or  entertain¬ 
ment  surroundings.” 

To  solve  problems  encountered 
in  “call-in”  ads,  K-ADS  tested 
reactions  with  24-hour  live  call- 
in  sur\’ey  encompassing  some 
268  hours  of  continuous  com¬ 
munity  interviewing.  listeners 
were  invited  to  broadcast  classi¬ 
fied  ads  free  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period,  thus  enabling  the 
station  to  determine  whether 
ads  in  the  actual  voice  of  the 
advertisers  w’ere  more  effective 
in  selling  an  all  want-ad  format. 

The  station  found  that  the 
humanizing,  “off-the-cuff”  re¬ 
marks  in  frequent  call-in  classi¬ 
fieds  offer  a  greater  variety  and 
change-of-pace;  moreover,  a 
listenability  which  produced  a 
larger  and  more  attentive  listen¬ 
ing  audience;  thus,  a  greater 
potential  response  to  the  call¬ 
ers’  sales  propositions. 

To  avoid  hoaxes  and  abuses, 
each  K-ADS  phone  solicitor’s 
desk  is  equipped  with  a  portable 
recorder.  Each  advertisement  or 
message  is  immediately  recorded 


on  tape  cartridges.  This  permits 
instant  rechecking  and  verifica¬ 
tion  as  well  as  clarifying  any 
details  before  actual  airing.  The 
cartridging  of  all  message  also 
allows  the  solicitor  to  telephone  i 
back  the  ad  placer  for  billing 
confinnation. 

The  station’s  five  basic  cate¬ 
gories  for  ads  are  help  wanted, 
automobiles,  general  announce¬ 
ments,  real  estate  and  merchan¬ 
dise  for  sate.  Each  30  minute 
segment  is  repeated  from  five  to 
seven  times  during  the  broad¬ 
cast  day  at  no  extra  cost.  j 

I’liblic  .Service  j 

As  a  public  service,  the  sta¬ 
tion  sets  aside  15  minutes  from  ' 
3  to  3:15  p.m.  daily,  encourag¬ 
ing  listeners  to  call  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improved  want-ad 
service,  as  well  as  to  pass  on 
advertising  results,  criticism  and 
•juestions.  .4  permanent  log  of 
these  calls  from  the  public  is 
used  to  guide  future  station 
operations. 

The  station  refuses  ads  from 
so-called  social  clubs,  introduc¬ 
tory  organizations  and  date  bu¬ 
reaus.  I 

An  operations  manual  of  more  [ 
than  200  pages,  prepared  long  ' 
before  K-.4DS  went  on  the  air, 
guides  new  em))loyes  as  to  exact 
policy  and  procedure  in  every 
phase  of  K-.4DS  operation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Al\  ARDS  FDR  FRESH  IDEAS  ^ 

The  39th  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  in  ) 
New  York  recently  gave  evi-  | 
dence  again  of  the  spirit  and  | 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  | 
CAMs  can  generate. 

For  the  first  time,  the  North¬ 
east  group  had  promotion  ex¬ 
hibits  on  display.  Chairman  Joe 
Smith,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
presented  awards  in  the  over- 
50,000  circulation  group  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  A1  Coleman, 
CAM,  for  his  outstanding 
“Salesman  of  the  Day”  promo¬ 
tion  and  a  second  place  award 
to  the  Taronto  Teleqram  for  a 
recruitment  of  teachers  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  In  the  under- 
50,000  group,  fir.st  place  went  to 
Max  Walker  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Observer  for  a  “get- 
out-the-vote”  political  classified 
ad  series  that  was  a  factor  in 
seating  an  office-seeker.  Second 
place  went  to  Jim  Boland  of  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.)  Be- 
cord  for  a  gift  guide  promotion. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year 
are  president,  Jim  Boland, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record;  vice 
president,  Walter  B.  Mills  Jr, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  Journal-Courier;  treasurer, 
William  Saiff,  Watertow* 
(N.Y.)  Times;  secretary,  Fran¬ 
cis  X.  Collins,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
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Rembert 

editor  &  general  manager: 
Copley  News  Service. 

A  man  who  knows 
the  news. 


"Copley  News  Service  is  often  willing.”  said 
Rembert  James,  ‘‘to  let  the  other  news  agen¬ 
cies— such  as  AP  and  DPI— be  first  with  who. 
what,  when  and  where.  While  CNS  does  cover 
specific  areas  of  spot  news,  we  have  no  am¬ 
bitions  to  be  big  in  the  spot  news  business. 
Why?  Well,  we  feel  that  there  is  something 
equally  important— possibly  more  important 
-that  must  be  done  for  the  readers  of  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers.  This  is  to  report  the  why 
of  the  news.” 


Copley  News  Service  is  first  with  the  why 
of  the  news,  the  informative  and  intensive 
analyses  of  important  world  events  that 
makes  news  meaningful  to  today’s  well- 
informed  newspaper  readers.  CNS  offers  edi¬ 
tors  concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines,  in-depth  reporting  that 
is  both  incisive  and  informative.  CNS  also 
makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their  own 
selection— many  extra  features  for  a  bright, 
exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  offers  newspapers  a  worldwide  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service. 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


. . .light  touch. . . or  in  between 


heavy  touch 


are  built  for  the 
Composing  Room. . . 
hot  metal  or 
photocomposition 

Automating  your  linecasting  machines 
.  .  .  or  going  to  photocomposition?  Why 
not  go  first  class!  Fairchild  TTS  Perfora¬ 
tors  are  the  most  rugged  .  .  .  the  most 
reliable  units  ever  produced  strictly  for 
day-in,  day-out  Composing  Room  use. 
They’re  adjustable  for  heavy  hands  or 
light.  They  keep  pace  with  the  fastest 
operators  you  can  find.  They’ve  got  the 
most  functional  keyboard  ever  designed. 
No  loss  of  speed,  no  groping  around  for 
auxiliary  keys.  Hands  never  leave  the 
keyboard.  What’s  more,  Fairchild  Perfor¬ 
ators  are  less  expensive  than  any  com¬ 
parable  unit. 

Fairchild  can  supply  you  with  the 
most  practical  system  for  automatic  op¬ 
eration  of  your  linecasting  machines  or 
photocomposing  machines.  In  addition 
to  four  perforator  models,  Fairchild  sup¬ 
plies:  Eight  types  of  operating  units: 
mat  detector;  rule  dropper;  Teletype 
transmission  equipment;  Comp/ Set 
Computer;  TTS  Selective  Allotter;  and 
special  tape  for  perforating  machines. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

*  DIVISION  or  rAiRClillO  CAMCKA  and  INSTRUMCNT  COHrotATlON 
OiSttiCt  OrnCES  EASTCNESTfR  NEM  fO*R  •  SANTA  EE 
S^tlNCS  CAllEOtNiA  •  ATUMTA.  UONCIA  •  CNICAW.  IIUNQIS 

Department  TTS  65 

221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Q  Please  send  details  about  TTS— only  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  for  automatic  operation  of  linecasting  machines. 
□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 


Name. 


Company. 


If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS, 


Teletypotetter  and  TTS  ore  both  registered  trademarks  of  Foirchitd  Comera  and  Instrument  Corporotion. 
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Local  Inquiry  Service 
Builds  Travel  Linage 


Kansas  Cm’ 

The  Karitias  City  Stur  ex¬ 
panded  the  services  of  its  travel 
bureau  because  of  an  increasing 
volume  of  mail  and  phone  calls 
for  information  on  everything 
from  state  parks  to  foreign 
tours. 

The  plan  was  formulated  to 
handle  the  inquiries  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Star’s  special  travel 
sections. 

The  original  plan  was  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  name,  address 
and  area  of  interest  of  any  in¬ 
quiry.  Once  a  week  this  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  broken  down 
into  areas  and  relayed  on  to 
qualified  Star  advertisers  and 
state  tourist  departments. 

To  qualify  to  receive  the  in¬ 
formation  requests,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  resort  areas  and  other 
interested  parties  must  run  a 
minimum  total  of  eight  column 
inches  of  display  advertising  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Star’s  Sun¬ 
day  travel  issues  between  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  June  5.  State  tourist 
departments  and  all  local  travel 
agents  would  automatically  re¬ 
ceive  any  inquiry  about  their 
urea. 

Mailings,  announcing  the  new 
serv’ice,  were  made  to  the  Star’s 
entire  resort  advertising  list.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  mailing  was  a  form 
for  the  advertiser  to  fill  out,  in¬ 
dicating  which  area  list  he  de¬ 
sired.  The  form  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned  with  the  advertising  con¬ 
tract  or  space  resenation. 

Further,  it  was  decided  to 
actively  solicit  inquiries  from 
readers  through  quarter-page 
and  1,000  line  ads  inserted  in 
seven  special  resort  and  travel 
issues  published  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  June. 

’The  ad  was  simple  and  to  the 


point,  announcing  that  readers 
now  could  receive  free  informa¬ 
tion  directly  from  the  resort 
area  or  from  a  qualified  tour 
agent  by  checking  one  or  more 
of  the  areas  of  interest  on  the 
coupon  in  this  ad. 

Almost  immediately,  returns 
began  pouring  in  from  both 
readers  and  advertisers.  Read¬ 
ers  liked  the  service  because 
many  of  them  wanted  vacation 
information,  but  didn’t  know 
where  to  write.  Advertisers 
recognized  this  fact  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  opportunity  to  reach 
this  audience.  Furthermore, 
many  resort  areas  that  had 
never  advertised  in  the  Star  be¬ 
fore  came  in  with  space  con¬ 
tracts. 

To  avoid  any  unfavorable 
reader  reaction  due  to  a  time 
lag  in  receiving  actual  informa¬ 
tion,  an  acknowledgement  card 
form  was  initiated.  The  card  was 
sent  to  the  reader  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  inquiry.  The 
form  of  the  acknowledgement 
was  to  thank  them  for  their  in- 
quiiy  and  to  inform  them  that 
it  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
area  they  were  interested  in. 

About  three  weeks  after  the 
-senice  was  inaugurated,  the 
Star  made  a  mail  suiwey  of  the 
.‘10  state  tourist  departments 
that  had  received  inquiry  lists. 
This  was  to  determine  whether 
the  lists  were  being  answered, 
as  the  entire  success  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  was  dependent  on  the  liter¬ 
ature  being  sent  directly  to  the 
inquirer. 

Without  exception,  every  state 
responded  that  they  were  send¬ 
ing  the  literature.  Many  of  them 
added  personal  notes  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  what  they  felt  was 
an  effective  newspaper  travel 
bureau  service. 

Requests  received  for  foreign 
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travel  information  were  sent  to 
all  local  tour  agents.  Their  re¬ 
action,  too,  was  one  of  genuine 
appreciation. 

Within  the  first  six-month 
period  the  service  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  the  Star  processed  6,923 
inquiries.  To  the  credit  of  the 
advertisers,  tourist  departments 
and  travel  agents,  not  one  com¬ 
plaint  was  registered  that  a 
subscriber  failed  to  receive  the 
information  requested. 

Also  in  the  same  period,  the 
Star  had  an  18%  resort  linage 
increase,  ranking  it  third  in  the 
percentage  of  resort  linage  in¬ 
crease  of  the  nation’s  top  25 
newspapers  and  tw’elfth  in  total 
linage  in  the  entire  country-. 

The  Local  Inquiry  Service  is 
in  operation  at  the  Star  again 
this  year  and  even  greater 
reader  reaction  is  anticipated. 
Some  refinements  have  been 
made  for  this  year,  although  the 
general  procedure  is  basically 
the  same.  One  of  the  major 
changes  is  that  an  advertiser 
must  place  a  minimum  total  of 
15  column  inches  of  display 
space  in  the  Star’s  Sunday 
travel  sections  before  June  5  to 
qualify  to  receive  the  informa¬ 
tion  requests. 

• 

Finishes  Book 


90%  of  Households 
Save  Trading  Stamps 

Houston 

Data  from  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Continuing  Market  Study  | 
revealed  that  90%,  approxi-  I 
mately  454,000,  of  all  Houston  | 
households  save  trading  stamps. 

Nationally,  about  85%  or  50 
million  households  save  trading 
stamps  for  redemption  purposes 
according  to  a  recent  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Benson  &  Benson  Inc., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Chronicle’s  Continuing 
Market  Study  is  based  on  an 
annual  area  probability  sample 
of  1,200  personal  interviews;  ^ 
300  conducted  each  quarter. 
Belden  Associates  conducts  the 
research. 

• 

More  Work  for  Duiiii 

George  Dunn,  vicepresident 
and  research  director  at  Honig- 
Cooper  &  Harrington,  assumes 
the  additional  position  of  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director  for  the 
agency.  In  announcing  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  John  W.  Davis, 
senior  vicepresident  and  media 
director,  says  “This  move  recog¬ 
nizes  the  growing  importance  of 
research  to  media  planning  and 
decisions.” 


San  Francisco 
After  a  year’s  absence  to  com¬ 
plete  his  first  novel,  “Balloons 
Are  Available,”  Jordan  Critten¬ 
den  is  rejoining  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample’s  creative  depart¬ 
ment  here.  Crittenden  was  a 
writer  on  the  Foremost  Dairies 
and  Ralston  Purina’s  Van  Camp 
Seafood  Co.  and  Poultry  Prod¬ 
ucts  division  accounts,  among 
others. 


Training  Director 

A.  Robert  McKnack  has  joined  ^ 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  Inc.,  as  director  of  train¬ 
ing.  He  will  report  to  Rod  Funs- 
ton,  the  personnel  director.  Mc¬ 
Knack  joins  BBDO  from  Lever 
Brothers  Company  where  he  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  training  depart¬ 
ment. 


‘Mounties’  Buy  Greetings  Ad 


Richmond,  B.  C. 

Most  w-orking  newsmen  will 
agree  that  getting  news  copy 
from  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  is  tougher  than 
squeezing  toothpaste  from  an 
empty  container. 

That  was  especially  true  for 
staffers  of  the  weekly  Richmond 
Review  four  years  ago  after  an 
editor  had  attempted  to  w-hip 
the  tight-lipped  local  force  into 
line. 

Police-press  relations  hit  an 
all-time  low  when  the  Review 
ran  a  photo  story  showing  that 
while  safe  driving  agencies  were 
campaigning  for  seat  belts,  the 
RCMP  patrol  cars  had  no  such 
equipment.  Reporters  going  to 
an  accident  scene  were  ticketed 
for  speeding. 

When  Herbert  F.  Gates,  for¬ 
mer  Vancouver  Sun  official,  be¬ 
came  publisher  in  an  ownership 
change,  the  new  editor  walked 


into  a  wall  of  police  silence  and  ] 
outright  hostility. 

This  year  members  of  the  local 
RCMP  bought  advertising  space 
in  the  Review  to  extend  Season’i 
greetings  to  the  citizenry.  The 
action  is  believed  to  be  a  new  j 
first  in  Canadian  history. 

A  series  of  events  gave  the 
RCMP  a  feeling  of  trust  for 
newsmen  and  the  patrol  mem¬ 
bers  now  realize  that  efficient 
law  enforcement  requires  pres* 
cooperation  and  assistance, 
Gates  said. 

Today  the  Review  enjoys  such 
police  confidence  that  no  major 
crime  story  develops  here  with¬ 
out  the  paper’s  police  reporter 
being  advised. 

Last  summer  the  Review  was 
tipped  on  arrests  in  the  gold  bar 
theft  gang  case  and  obtained 
the  only  photo  of  suspects.  This 
was  subsequently  distributed 
nationally  by  the  Canadian 
Press. 
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Color  supplement  closing  dates  move  closer  to  publication  dates  when  you  print  them  on  ATF’s  new 
1500  Series  Web  Offset  Presses.  Platemaking  and  preparation  time  is  shorter.  Editorial  content  can 
be  up-to-the-minute.  Advertising  columns  can  accommodate  the  advertisers  who  insist  on  timeliness. 

These  new  presses  are  capable  of  producing  high  fidelity  color  at  speeds  up  to  1500  feet  per  minute. 
A  four-unit  45V->x38"  ATF  Web  Offset  Press,  using  one  web  of  paper,  can  print  32  four-color  mag¬ 
azine-size  pages  with  every  turn  of  the  cylinders,  for  example.  Larger  presses  are  also  available. 

We’d  like  to  show  you  some  samples  of  full-color  work  lithographed  on  ATF  Web  Presses ...  and  tell 
you  why  these  presses  have  long  been  first  choice  with  leading  lithographers.  Just  write  us  a  note 
and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  full  information,  without  obligation. 


AMEKICAN  TYPE  FOUNDESS  wauMrhfon. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  ^'hitsett 

What  impact  does  a  large 
store  like  Macy’s  have  when  it 
comes  into  a  revitalized  down¬ 
town  area  of  a  city?  What  ef¬ 
fect  does  this  have  on  the  local 
newspapers  in  respect  to  retail 
advertising  ? 

To  find  out  something  about 
it  I  visited  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a 
city  of  150,000  with  about  175,- 
000  more  in  its  shopping  dis¬ 
trict,  and  talked  with  Don 
Spargo,  advertising  director, 
and  Ray  Dowd,  retail  adv’ertis- 
ing  manager,  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Register. 

In  New  Haven’s  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  urban  redevelopment 
zone  you  can  park  your  car  in  a 
6,000-car  facility  next  door  to 
Macy’s  (opened  three  years  ago) 
and  nearby  is  Malley’s — the  old- 
established  Edward  Malley  Co. 
whose  owners  were  smart 


enough  to  welcome  Macy’s. 

Malley’s  advertised  heavily 
just  before  Macy’s  opening 
blast,  then  laid  back  till  Macy’s 
slowed  down  and  then  opened  up 
heavily  again.  Malley’s  sales 
volume  was  rumored  to  be  up 
.‘10^0  the  first  year  Macy’s  was 
there. 

.Although  Macy’s  were  a  little 
shocked  to  find  they  had  to  pay 
as  high  a  rate  as  anybody  who 
used  140  lines  every  week,  they 
have  averaged  1.4  million  lines 
annually.  Malley's  have  in¬ 
creased  their  linage  about  Ififo 
to  around  2.2  million  lines. 

The  papers  have  taken  all  this 
in  stride.  They  put  a  man  in 
the  di.spatch  department  to  proc¬ 
ess  all  Macy  ads.  This  worked 
so  well  that  he  now  follows 
through  on  the  Malley  ads  also. 
♦  »  •  * 

Five  years  ago  the  papers 
doubled  the  size  of  their  plant 
and  their  two  Goss  Headliner 
presses  can  print  128-page  pa¬ 
pers  at  52,000  an  hour.  They 
didn’t  expect  to  use  full  capacity 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  last 
Thanksgiving  Day  they  hit  it 
and  the  Sunday  following  all 
.sections  totaled  over  360  pages. 

When  Don  became  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  seven  years  ago, 
there  were  two  separate  sales 
staffs.  He  combined  them.  Men 
representing  only  the  smaller 
morning  paper  had  trouble  get- 
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In  ALTOONA 
sometimes  we  feel  ' 
we’re  being  talked  about, 
watcbed  and  followed! 


@0 


They’re  after  us!  Media  men  are  looking  at  our 
retail  sales  figures  from  behind  their  big  com¬ 
puters;  national  advertisers  jump  out  to  test 
our  reactions  after  we’ve  run  their  ads.  They’re 
all  whispering  behind  our  backs!  We  feel  so 
alone  out  here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  far  away 
from  major  metro  markets,  yet  we  know  that 
98'^c  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair 
County  homes  are  watching  us  all  the  time! 

Your  analyst  can  check  us  out.  If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  unique  test  market,  maybe  we’re  it ! 

Eltoona  SRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  feeler.  Advertising  Manager 
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ting  into  lots  of  places.  Now 
the  .same  men  talk  both  papers 
and  the  voluntary  combined  rate 
is  attractive.  Slore  and  more 
stores  are  buying  both.  A  pick¬ 
up  within  six  days  earns  the 
combined  rate. 

There  are  two  large  shopping 
centers  in  the  suburbs  of  Ham¬ 
den  and  Milford.  These  gener¬ 
ate  a  lot  of  retail  linage  and  one 
salesman  is  assigned  to  each 
center  and  handles  everything 
there  in  addition  to  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  papers  employ  a  staff  of 
20  outside  retail  men.  Every 
salesman  can  produce  layouts. 
Most  of  the  accounts  require 
this  .sendee  since  Macy’s,  Mal¬ 
ley’s  and  Sears  combined  ac¬ 
count  for  only  18%  of  total  re¬ 
tail  linage. 

«  «  « 

Soon  to  open  is  Chapel  Square, 
a  block-square,  two-level  shop¬ 
ping  complex,  housing  25  small 
stores,  and  bridged  to  Macy’s  on 
the  .second  level.  At  the  same 
time  a  bridge  will  open  between 
Macy’s  and  Malley’s  second 
floors,  making  three  consecutive 
city  blocks  of  shopping  without 
going  outside. 

h’or  11  months,  1966,  total 
linage  was  up;  Morning,  1.9 
million  lines;  Evening,  1.7  mil¬ 
lion,  and  Sunday,  856,000  lines. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the 
paper  went  to  a  single  rate  for 
national  and  retail.  Since  this 
camo  at  a  time  when  retail 
rates  were  increa.sed,  it  meant 
a  reduction  for  only  those  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  use  the 
papers  every  week.  The  average 
for  all  national  advertisers 
went  up.  And  in  1966  national 
linage  was  up  23%  in  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  35%  in  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

• 

Reetl  Coes  to  Deere 

Moline,  Ill. 

The  appointment  of  John  M. 
Reed  as  director  of  overseas 
public  relations  for  Deere  & 
Company  was  announced  by 
George  T.  French,  senior  vice- 
president,  overseas  operations. 
Reed  comes  to  Deere  from  E.  R. 
Squibb  and  Sons,  where  he  held 
a  similar  position.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Squibb,  he  was  executive 
vicepresident  of  George  Pea¬ 
body  and  Associates,  public  re¬ 
lations  consulting  firm. 

Admiral  Canipai^i 

Chicago 

Admiral  Corporation’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1967  will  run 
900,000  lines,  the  biggest  in  the 
company’s  history. 

Thomas  R.  Chadwick,  vice¬ 
president/advertising,  said  800- 
line  and  1,200-line  ads  will  be 
run  in  nearly  100  markets. 


Tv  Proponent 
Moved  Into 
Sears  Ad  Post 

Chicago  I 

Marvin  C.  Lunde,  national  I 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  . 
manager  for  Sears  Roebuck 
since  1961,  this  week  was  named 
director  of  advertising  media 
research,  a  new  post. 

Succeeding  him  is  Gar  K, 
Ingraham,  sales  promotion  and 
merchandise  manager  of  Sears 
Chicago  group  retail  stores  since 
1961.  According  to  the  Fair- 
child  Newspapers,  Ingraham  is  ^ 
a  “strong  proponent  of  tv  ad-  . 
vertising  and  avid  enthusiast 
for  color  commercials.” 

The  Sears’  Chicago  group  has  ’ 
been  a  leading  u.ser  of  local  tele¬ 
vision  for  several  years,  spon¬ 
soring  sports,  children’s  and 
other  programs,  and  pioneering 
color  tv  for  local  commercials. 

Sears  stores  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  their  $135  mil¬ 
lion  ad  budget  in  newspapers 
during  1966.  Lunde,  who  has 
been  35  years  with  Sears,  has 
been  a  frequent  spokesman  in 
favor  of  newspaper  advertising. 

• 

Retiring  Ad  Director 
Gets  Trip  to  Europe  t 

Anchorage 

“Honors  for  Ken  Laughlin” 
read  the  headline  of  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  Times’  special  extra 
for  the  dinner  party  honoring 
the  paper’s  advertising  director 
who  retired  January  1  after  15 
years  of  service. 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  editor  and 
publisher,  presented  Laughlin  ; 
and  his  wife  with  plane  tickets 
to  Europe,  a  new  automobile  and 
a  golden  press  mat  of  the  extra 
front  page  which  summarized 
his  career  with  the  paper. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  - 
the  Times  is  awarding  .service  * 
pins,  and  Laughlin  was  the  first 
recipient  of  a  diamond  15-year 
pin. 

The  Kenai  Room,  where  the 
dinner  was  served,  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  huge  enlargement 
of  the  front  page  of  the  paper 
for  June  12,  1951,  the  day  the 
advertising  man  began  work 
with  the  newspaper. 

In  those  15  years,  the  paper 
grew  from  2,824  pages  with  214,- 
194  inches  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  1951  to  8,910  pages  and 
725,115  inches  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  in  1966.  During  the  final 
month  Laughlin  directed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  its  operations, 
December  1966,  local  display 
advertising  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  80,000  column  inches. 
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IN  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Resort  and  Travel  Lineage  Chalks  Up  An 


''Remarkable  Response  ..." 

That's  how  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tisers  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  describe 
results.  And  more  and  more  adver¬ 
tisers  are  discovering  that  Star  resort 
lineage  pays  profitable  dividends.  In 
the  first  half  of  1 966,  The  Star  ranked 
third  in  percentage  of  resort  lineage 
increase  of  the  nation's  top  25  news¬ 
papers. 

And,  The  Star  ranked  twelfth  in 
total  lineage  in  the  entire  country! 
We're  proud  of  this  record  of  maximum 
response  to  advertising.  The  Star  con¬ 
sistently  strives  to  promote  strong 
travel  readership  — and  leadership  — 
by  first  hand,  direct  feature  stories, 


photographs,  news  articles  from  across 
the  nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

Roger  Swanson,  The  Star's  travel 
editor,  covers  50,000  miles  or  more 
every  year.  A  pilot,  he  often  flies  a 
leased  plane  on  his  trips.  And  he  travels 
as  well  by  jet,  rail,  bus,  helicopter  or 
horseback  in  search  of  outstanding 
travel  features.  In  1 966,  Swanson  cov¬ 
ered  important  resort  areas  of  the 
United  States,  plus  the  Bahamas,  Mex¬ 
ico,  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  Cook  Islands, 
Fiji,  London,  Samoa,  Canada. 

The  results  —  52  Sundays  a  year  — 
make  a  spread  of  bright  articles  and 
pictures  keyed  to  every  reader's  vaca¬ 
tion  interest.  And  more  than  once  a 
month,  special  travel  sections  feature 
full-color  photographs  with  sparkling 
stories  that  tell  where  to  find  fun  and 
adventure. 
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For  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  has  a  solid-cast, 
high-tensile  ductile  iron  folding  cylinder 
that  will  give  top  performance,  even  at 
70,000  p.p.h.,  around  the  clock. 

But  the  design  and  operating  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Folder  don't  end  there  I 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  uses  three 
folding  blades  for  longer  wear  and  more 
even  folds. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  permits  lop 


straight  to  collect  con  be  mode  in 
two  simple  moves,  without  using  any  tools. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  lubricates 
all  the  essential  gearing  —  including  the 
unique  Ferguson  Indexing  Device  — in  an 
oil-enclosed,  force-fed  system. 

Weigh  the  difference  that  the  many 
advantages  of  the  solid  Hoe  3:2  Folder 


will  make  in  your  press  room.  Ready  now, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  with 
built-in  capacity  to  deliver  144  pages 
broadsheet.  As  part  of  the  Hoe  Color- 
matic  printing  system.  As  an  addition. 

Or  as  a  replacement. 

Get  the  solid  proof  from  Hoe  —  the 
name  that  means  Progress  in  Printing. « 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  91 0  East  1 38th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1 0454  HOE 


‘Service  for  Action,  Not  Just  Answers’  / 


What  is  an  Action  Line?  Why 
do  you  have  it  in  your  newspa¬ 
per  How  does  it  work  and  what 
does  it  do? 

Those  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  E&P  asked  editors  around 
the  country  whose  newspapers 
have  established  such  ‘‘reader 
service”  columns.  Their  re¬ 
sponses  were  repoi’ted  in  three 
installments  which  began  Dec. 
ill. 

Action  Line  —  variously 
known  as  Quest,  Help!,  Probe, 
Mr.  Fixit,  etc.  —  is  a  feature  in 
which  questions,  problems, 
gripes,  are  recorded  on  auto¬ 
matic  i)hone  eiiuipment  or  sent 
in  by  mail.  The  questions  are 
sifted,  weeded  for  general  in¬ 


terest  or  service  angles,  then 
answered  in  daily  or  weekly 
columns  aimed  at  providing  a 
needed  community  service  and, 
of  course,  a  readable  feature. 

This  last  article  of  this  series 
reports  on  two  more  successful 
applications  of  the  basic  formula 
—  and  why  two  columns  were 
abandoned. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  E&P  were  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  with  100,000  or  more 
circulation.  The  following  report 
from  the  Ihivenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat  tells  how  an 
under-100,000  daily  handles  the 
feature.  Promotion  Diiectoi- 
Fred  Hunt  Jr.  reports: 


Our  PROBE  column  runs 
each  Sunday  in  the  Times- 
Democrat.  It  was  begun  Octo¬ 
ber  1966  and  is  set  two-column 
width  down  the  entire  left  side 
of  page  two.  Unlike  others  I’m 
familiar  with,  our  column  is 
handled  entirely  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  with  only  oc¬ 
casional  help  from  beat  report¬ 
ers. 

We  receive  about  50  calls  and 
letters  per  week  from  which  we 
select  8  or  10  which  will  make 
the  most  interesting  reading  or 
seem  to  be  the  most  pressing  or 
important. 

Diversification  is  important 
and  there  is  little  we  won’t  try 
to  tackle  if  it’s  interesting. 


Readers  have  responded  with  I 
—  “I'm  impressed  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  cooperation  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  executives  of  private 
firms”  .  .  .  “most  informative 
column  of  local  interest”  .  . .  “we 
need  a  Better  Business  Bureau, 
but  until  we  get  it,  thank  good¬ 
ness  for  Probe.” 

PROBE  has  brought  the  usual 
number  of  “routine”  complaints 
to  the  attention  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  —  bad  streets,  parking  and  j 
postal  problems,  —  for  action, ' 
but  also  gets  its  share  of  un-^ 
usual  requests  —  explaining  ^ 
how  a  local  stores  sales  “gim-^ 
mick”  was  not  false  advertising 
.  .  .  getting  a  firm  to  pave  its 
parking  lot  so  that  lime  dust ' 
won’t  ruin  cars  in  a  neighboring 
lot  .  .  .  explaining  how  a  com¬ 
puter  goofed  in  sending  out 
credit  cards  ....  > 

In  the  three  months  the  col-  ■ 
umn  has  been  going  we’ve  found 
it  has  provided  infoi  mation  the 
public  has  lacked  for  years,  in 
some  cases.  It  has  “squared 
away”  situations  that  people 
had  all  but  given  up  on.  And  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  to  city  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  in  addition  to 
creating  a  highly  entertaining 
feature. 

COST  l  OO  MUCH  • 

Repetitious  questions  and  high 
costs  led  to  the  deaths  last  No¬ 
vember  of  the  Action  Line  sen- 
ices  provided  by  the  St.  Louu 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louu 
(ilobe-Dvmocrnt. 

Editors  of  both  newspapers 
agreed  that  the  columns  pro¬ 
vided  a  public  service  in  the  fivr 
months  they  were  published,  but 
said  that  the  cost  of  manpower 
and  newspaper  space  did  not 
warrant  their  continuation. 

The  programs  started  with  a 
flourish.  The  Globe-Democrat 
announced  its  program  last  May 
:I0,  Memorial  Day.  The  Post-Dis- 
jratch  made  an  announcement 
the  next  day. 

Action  Line,  the  name  forthe^ 
Post-Dispatch  service,  was  first  l 
printed  June  1.  “Ask  the  Globe' 
follow’ed  two  days  later.  Thej 
public’s  response  was  satisfying 
to  both  newspapers.  1 

The  Globe  agreed  to  answer 
every  question  that  was  sub 
mitted.  This  required  the  news¬ 
paper  to  set  up  a  19-man  staff 
which  included  an  assistant  city 
editor,  two  reporters,  seven  cub 
reporters  and  stenographers 
The  newspaper,  which  ultimately 
answered  more  than  50,000  ques¬ 
tions,  responded  to  more  than 
13,000  queries  in  one  week. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Id  rather  switch...than  fight! 


PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


£og£tron/GS  /nc. 


500  EAST  MONROE  AVENUE.  ALEXANDRIA.  VIRGINIA  22301  (AREA  CODE  703)  836-5180 
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Newspaper- reading  New  England  is 


FLYING 


MAINE 

Banjror  Daily  News  (M  ) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Aiyus  (E) 
Burlington  Press  Press  ( M ) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (s)  * 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  ( E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (e) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  ( M ) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


ALTITUDE-$18,237,040,000! 

That's  not  just  a  figure  of  speech!  It's  the  1 967  estimate  of  total 
New  England  retail  sales,  result  of  the  accelerated  economic 
growth  of  the  region — where  personal  income,  for  instance,  shows 
a  2-year  gain  of  over  I  1%.  Everything's  up  in  New  England: 


Personal  Income 
Food  Sales 

Per-Household  Income 


UP  $5  BILLION 
UP  $315  MILLION 
UP  OVER  $2,500 


$39,466,317,000 
$  4,639,218,000 
$1  1,602 


And  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  does 
your  newspaper  advertising  dollar  work  so 
hard  for  you  as  in  New  England,  where 
daily  newspaper  circulation  tops  that  of 
almost  every  other  region. 
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Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


T 


Action 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

The  Post,  after  studying  op¬ 
erations  at  several  other  news¬ 
papers,  decided  to  limit  their 
answers  to  what  was  selected 
for  publication.  One  editor,  two 
reporters  and  a  stenographer 
comprised  the  paper’s  Action 
Line  staff. 

The  cost  of  the  Globe’s  col¬ 
umn  was  running  at  the  esti¬ 
mated  rate  of  $100,000  a  year 
when  it  was  shut  down.  The 
Post  was  operating  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $40,000  a  year. 

“It  was  nice  to  have,  but  just 
not  worth  the  price,”  E.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Post,  said.  “We  regarded 
Action  Line  as  a  promotion 
gimmick  and  never  saw  any 
major  increase  in  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  for  such  a 
service  to  be  effective  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  when  both 
newspapers  in  town  are  offering 
it.” 

“I  think  it  just  died  of  old 
age,”  remarked  George  Killen- 
berg,  managing  editor  of  the 
Globe.  “It  was  really  very  good 
for  a  while  and  then  the  ques¬ 
tions  became  repititious.  It  just 


wasn’t  worth  the  space.” 

The  Globe  suspended  its  sen’- 
ice  on  Nov.  3  and  the  Post 
stopped  Nov.  11. 

*  « 

[Note:  Nearly  all  the  editors 
replying  to  E&P  said  they  did 
not,  infact  could  not,  attempt  to 
answ'er  all  the  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  and  made  an  effort  to 
weed  out  repetitions.  One  pa¬ 
per’s  solution  to  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  questions  not 
answered  in  the  column  was  to 
forward  them  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  or  businesses.  (E&P, 
Dec.  31).] 

*  *  * 

SUCCESS  IN  W  ASHINGTON 

The  WaJfhington  Evening  Star 
began  Action  Line  early  last 
year  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
popular  and  successful  reader 
service- feature.  Tom  Love,  a 
writer  for  Action  Line,  passes 
on  this  information: 

Established  in  March  of  1966, 
the  Star’s  Action  Line  was 
modeled  after  the  Watchem  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
The  top  of  each  day’s  column 
explains  what  Action  Line  is 
...  we  w’ill  “get  an  answer,  solve 
a  problem,  or  cut  red  tape.”  And 
that’s  just  w'hat  we  try  to  do. 

We  now  receive  up  to  400  let¬ 
ters  and  telephone  calls  during 
a  single  day.  This  pre.sents  an 


EASTERN  JACKSON  COUNTY’S 


the  EXAMINER 

Independence,  Missouri 
Winner  of 

MISSOURI’S  BEST  DAILY  AWARD 
’63,  ’64  and  ’65  \ 


''Eastern  Jackson  County’s  Only  Comf’lrte 
Xesvs  and  Shi  rts  Cos'eraar" 


a  STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.  NEWSPAPER 


obvious  problem  —  we  can’t 
answ'er  them  all. 

Our  problem  isn’t  to  get 
enough  good  questions,  rather 
it  is  selecting  those  which  we 
will  handle. 

There  are  some  problems  we 
will  not  touch.  We  will  not  get 
involved  in  family  fights  or 
neighborhood  quarrels.  Neither 
will  we  give  legal  or  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  Only  In  rare  cases  will  we 
consider  an  anonymous  letter. 

We  are  also  aware  of  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  the  column  — 
to  render  a  public  seiwice  to 
those  writing  in  and  to  produce 
an  enjoyable  column  for  the 
thousands  of  other  subscribers. 

We  are  careful  not  to  let  the 
column  become  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  feature,  em¬ 
phasizing  action,  not  just  infor¬ 
mation. 

An  important  aspect  of  col¬ 
umn  is  to  answer  larw  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved  whenever  possible. 
This  gives  a  reader  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  problem  a  chance  to  help 
himself.  This  may  involve  pul)- 
lishing  the  name  or  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  an  appropriate  agency, 
interpreting  a  law  or  explaining 
some  other  procedure. 

With  few  exceptions  we  have 
found  that  government  officials 
want  to  do  their  jobs  well  and 
businessmen  w’ant  to  be  fair, 
and  people  are  generally  just 
plain  decent. 

It  is  satisfying  to  get  a  lazy 
official  to  do  his  job  or  see  that 
a  cheated  customer  gets  his  pro¬ 
per  merchandise  or  refund. 

A  prime  example  of  this  was 
an  item  that  appeared  on  page 
one,  but  was  generated  through 
the  column. 

A  reader  wrote  that  a  Park 
Service  beautification  project  in 
Washington  included  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  some  highly  poisonous 
plants  at  one  park. 

We  found  that  the  plants  were 
castor  beans,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  highly  toxic.  The  landscape 
architect  responsible  for  the 
project  said  the  health  hazard 
wasn’t  considered  a  “major 
point”  and  that  they  were  more 
interested  planting  “something 
unusual.”  The  architect  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  using  poi¬ 
sonous  plants  in  parks,  and  we 
quoted  the  statement  at  length. 
The  day  the  story  appeared,  the 
Park  Serv’ice  removed  the 
plants. 

We  are  very  careful  to  use 
our  influence  only  to  insure  that 
justice  is  done. 

WEEKLY’.S  QllE.STION  BOX 

E.  B.  Wright  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Forest  Hills  Journal,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  suburban  newspaper, 
believes  it  is  the  only  weekly  to 
have  a  regular  Action  Line- 


type  column.  Since  October  the 
Journal  has  published  “The 
Question  Box”  on  the  editorial 
page.  Readers  may  addr*'ss 
their  inquiries  and  problems  to 
it.  Mrs.  Ron  (Shirley)  Ward, 
who  handles  the  feature  on  a 
free  lance  basis,  used  to  work 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Says  Wright:  “She  knows  her 
way  around  in  getting  answers 
to  problems.” 


Single  Paper 
Factors  Given 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Newspapers  published  in 
towns  with  a  single  paper  can¬ 
not  be  called  monopolies  in  the 
classical  sense  of  that  word,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Stanford  University 
economist’s  findings. 

Such  newspapers  compete  di¬ 
rectly  with  other  news  media 
and  indirectly  with  other  daily 
newspapers  for  subscriber  and 
advertiser  dollars,  declared 
James  N.  Ros.se,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Four  factors  contributing  to 
the  national  trend  toward  one- 
newspaper  towns  were  listed  in 
an  analysis  Rosse  presented  to 
an  American  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

First  place  on  his  list  went  to 
economies  of  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction,  which  have  not  changed 
.substantially  in  recent  years. 

Progressive  weakening  of 
con.sumer  preferences  for  tailor- 
made,  special  Interest  newspa¬ 
pers,  caused  in  part  by  compet¬ 
ing  news  media,  was  placed  sec¬ 
ond. 

The  increasing  size  of  retail 
markets  and  the  increasing 
homogeneity  of  the  American 
population  also  were  given  as 
reasons  for  the  trend. 

“The  newspaper  industry’s 
stioicture  is  determined  by  a 
balance  between  advertiser  and 
subscriber  preferences  for  a 
‘tailor  -  made’,  differentiated 
product,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
technology  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  which  permits  larger- 
.scale  production  at  decreasing 
costs  per  unit  of  advertising  cir¬ 
culation,”  Rosse  .said. 


‘  1  .^Olli’  Contest 

Hartford 

The  Hartford  Times,  marking 
its  150th  anniversary  this  year, 
is  seeking  two  elderly  items: 
The  oldest  Times  and  the  oldest 
Times  reader.  Kenneth  K. 
Burke,  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
daily,  has  announced  first  prizes 
of  $150  in  each  category.  The 
con'.e.sts  end  Feb.  1. 
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How  watching  movies  can  extend  life 


The  solitary  actor  appearing  in  this  film  won’t  win 
an  Academy  Award.  He’ll  be  awarded  something 
far  greater — a  longer,  healthier,  more  active  life.  ■ 
Our  “actor”  is  a  hospital  patient.  He  suffers  from 
fainting  spells,  chest  pains  and  shortness  of  breath. 
■  Two  doctors  are  in  the  audience.  One,  a  cardio¬ 
vascular  surgeon.  The  other,  a  radiol¬ 
ogist — a  physician  specially  trained 
in  the  medical  use  of  x-ray.  ■  Through 
the  use  of  x-ray  motion  pictures  (cin- 
efluorography]  the  radiologist  is  able 
to  record  and  study  the  intricate  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  patient’s  heart;  able  to 


accurately  diagnose  the  trouble — in  this  case,  a  leaky 
heart  valve.  ■  By  restudying  the  x-ray  movies  and 
consulting  together,  the  radiologist  and  surgeon  were 
able  to  confirm  a  malfunctioning  heart  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  successful  operation.  P  In  this  instance, 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  movies — and  the  “actors” 
who  appear  in  them — are  getting 
better.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  General 
Electric — a  Company  that  cares,  and 
continues  to  care,  by  providing  the 
medical  profession  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  equipment  for 
use  in  x-ray  diagnosis. 


"Egress  Is  Our  Most  Important  "^duct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


‘5th  Estate’ 
Of  PR  Seen 
Press  Peril 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  intrusion  of  the  “Fifth 
Estate”  into  the  reporting  of 
news  has  created  a  crisis  in 
.Ameiican  journalism,  says  Wil¬ 
liam  Eames,  political  editor  of 
KN.\T-T\'  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
defined  the  “Fifth  Flstate”  as 
public  relations  men  who  act  as 
buffers  l)etween  public  figures 
and  the  public. 

Delivering  a  University  Lec- 
tui'c  in  Journalism  here  (Jan. 
9),  Eames  warned  that  the 
growth  of  the  “Fifth  Estate” 
has  created  the  danger  that  less 
and  less  good  reporting  will  be 
done. 

“The  euphoria  of  ‘the  good 
guy,’  so  much  a  hallmark  of  the 
public  relations  man,  creeps  into 
the  reporter  until  he  too  Incomes 
an  imagemaker,  not  a  prober 
and  a  representative  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,”  he  said. 

There  was  a  time,  Eames 
went  on,  when  the  news  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  significant  event. 
.Any  public  figure  whose  time 


was  at  a  premium,  and  whose 
availability  for  questioning  by 
reporters  was  minimal,  would 
choose  an  opportunity  when  he 
would  be  available  for  confron¬ 
tation  by  the  news  media. 

“The  observant,  opportunistic 
public  relations  consultant,  how¬ 
ever,  has  developed  a  new  de¬ 
vice,  the  non-news  news  confer¬ 
ence  which  might  be  called  th? 
promotional  news  conference. 

“The  promotional  news  con¬ 
ference  is  called,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  make  news  where 
none  exists.  And  the  fact  that 
such  news  conferences  do  make 
news  is  a  sorry  commentary  on 
our  profession. 

“I  am  not  condemning  or  at¬ 
tacking  the  role  of  the  public 
relations  man,”  said  Eames, 
“nor  am  I  levelling  barbs  at  the 
public  or  semi  public  figure  who 
desires  to  make  use  of  his  serv¬ 
ices. 

“I  am  attacking  the  editors 
and  reporters  of  all  media,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  satisfied  in  sub¬ 
stituting  the  modern-day  news 
conference  for  good  reporting, 
enterprise  and  imagination.” 

During  the  1964  and  1966  na¬ 
tional  elections,  Eames  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assembling  field 
staffs  and  gathering  background 
information  for  the  CBS  election 
coverage. 


NOT  EVERYONE 


IS  RICH  IN 


ROCKFORD, 


ILLINOIS 


we  are  12th*  in  the  U.S.  in 


per  household  retail  sales! 


To  effectively  reach  the  giant  purchasing  potential  of 
this  separate  and  distinct  metro  market  (1,'4  million 
population),  look  to  Rockford’s  own  newspapers.  The 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Rockford  Register- 
Republic  provide  a  whopping  83%  metro  coverage! 
Equally  important,  our  SINGLE 


RATE  for  BOTH  local  and 


national  advertisers  makes 
it  an  even  better  buy! 

*Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  June,  1966. 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Horkforb  Rrgisfrr-Rrpublir 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  CARRIER  BAGS  and  motor  route  tubes  are  displayed  by  Dean 
Howard,  circulation  manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic.  The 
name  change  went  into  effect  Jan.  3. 


Columbus  Republican 
Drops  ‘Political  Label’ 

CoLi’MBi's,  Ind.  The  change  also  was  moti- 
Change  in  the  name  of  the  vated  by  a  desire  to  remove  the 
Columbus  Evening  Republican  political  label  from  the  front 
to  The  Republic  became  effective  page  and  the  implication  to 
Jan.  1.  many  readers  that  the  news- 

The  newly-designated  name-  paper,  the  only  daily  in  the 
plate  appeared  across  the  front  community,  might  be  represent- 
of  the  newspaper  on  Jan.  3.  ative  of  only  one  group  in 
New  motor  route  tubes  bear-  presentation  of  the  news, 
ing  the  name  “The  Republic”  in  Over  the  past  30  years.  Brown 
wdiite  letters  on  a  black  back-  said,  as  more  newspapers  have 
ground  will  be  installed  and  become  the  only  daily  within 
newspaperboy  bags  will  also  their  communities,  almost  all 
carry  the  new  name.  those  bearing  names  of  political 

Change  in  the  name  of  the  88-  parties  have  changed  their  iden- 
I  yoar-old  daily  newspaper,  the  tifications  to  remove  question  on 
i  tecond  since  its  original  publi-  their  attempts  to  display  newgJ 
cation  as  a  daily  in  1877,  has  impartiality.  ] 

I  been  planned  for  several  years  The  new  nameplate  was  de-  i 
and  “The  Republic”  was  se-  signed  by  Unimark  Interna- i 
lected  after  much  study,  accord-  tional,  design  and  marketing! 
ing  to  Robert  N.  Brown,  pub-  specialists. 

Usher  and  managing  partner  of  The  eight-column  wide  plate 
Home  News  Enterprises.  centers  the  words  The  Republki 

“The  new  name  retains  some  with  a  small  drawing  of  an 
of  the  flavor  of  the  old,”  he  eagle  between  the  words.  Ther»i 
said,  “is  shorter  and  at  the  same  are  strong  black  lines  above  and 
time  imparts  the  emphasis  below.  Tbe  same  design  will  be 
which  our  paper  places  upon  its  carried  throughout  signatureej 
role  as  repre.sentative  of  the  in  the  paper  with  special  treat-] 
public  in  dealing  with  govern-  ment  for  letterheads  and  other! 
ment  .  .  .  it.se’f  a  Republic.”  uses. 
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40% 


^  24,300,000 
I  336 


NEW  MARKETS 

added  hurletbon  facilities 


for  SpectaColor,  as  of  January,  1967 


8,621,135 

$13,814,457,000 

$31,260,938,000 


OPEN  HERE  FOR  MARKETING  MAP.. 


i 


Newspspers  That  Accept  SpectaColor  Ads 


This  compilation  Is  based  on  those  newspapers  which  either  accept  or 
plan  to  accept  SpectaColor  advertising  as  of  January  I,  1967.  1966  Circulation 
figures  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

Cut-Off  Circulation 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 

Birmingham  News  &  Post-Herald 
Huntsville  Times 
Gadsden  Times 

Montgomery  Advertiser  t  Journal 
Tuscaloosa  News 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Republic  t  Gazette 
Tucson  Star  Citizen 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Gazette 

CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 

Hartford  Times 

Meriden  Record  Journal 

New  Haven  Register  &  Journal  Courier 

Waterbury  Republican-American 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News  S  Journal 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Post 
FLORIDA 

Cocoa  Today 
Cocoa  Tribune 
Fort  Meyers  News-Press 
Gainesville  Sun 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  &  Journal 

Lakeland  Ledger 

Melbourne  Times 

Miami  Herald 

Miami  News 

Miami  Beach  Sun  (Tab.) 

Panama  City  News  A  Herald 
Pensacola  Journal  A  News 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  A  Journal 
St.  Petersburg  Independent  A  Times 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Tampa  Tribune  A  Times 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  A  Timas 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  Chronicle  A  Herald 
Cofumbus  Ledger  Enquirer 
Macon  News  A  Telegraph 
Savannah  News  A  Press 

IDAHO 

Boise  Statesman 
Twin  Falls  Times  News 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph 
Aurora  Beacon-News 
Balvidera  Republican 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Canton  Ledger 
Cantralia  Sentinel 
Chicago  News 
Chicago  Sun-Times  (Tab.) 

Danville  Commercial  News 
DeKalb  Chronicle 
Dixon  Telegraph 

East  St.  Louis  Metro  East  Journal 

Elgin  Courier  News 

Freeport  Journal-Standard 

Joliet  Herald-News 

Kankakee  Journal 

La  Salle  News-Tribune 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

Quincy  Herald-Whig 

Rockford  Star  A  Register-Republic 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Sterling  Gazette 

Waukegan  News-Sun 


e 

23-?/ 14 

21.000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

248,000 

e 

22-3/4 

51,000 

e 

23-9/14 

24,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

94,000 

e 

22-3/4 

19.000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

257,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

91,000 

m/$ 

22-3/4 

102,000 

e 

22-3/4 

14,000 

e 

22-3/4 

44,000 

e 

22-3  '4 

9,200 

e 

22-3  4 

7,200 

m/e 

22-3/4 

29,000 

e 

22-3/4 

24,000 

e 

22-3/4 

12,000 

m/e/$ 

22-3/4 

182,000 

e 

21-1  2 

7,800 

e 

22-3/4 

30,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

44,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

49,000 

m 

22-3/4 

44,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

233,000 

e 

22-3/4 

40,000 

m 

22-3/4 

134,000 

e 

23-9/14 

134,000 

m  e 

22-3  '4 

30,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

133,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

47,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

124,000 

m 

23-9/14 

447,000 

m 

22-3/4 

34,000 

e 

22-3  4 

12,000 

m 

22-3/4 

28,000 

e 

23-9/14 

17,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

201,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,000 

e 

22-3/4 

14,000 

m 

23-9/14 

370,000 

e 

114,000 

e 

23-9/14 

20,000 

m/e 

23-1/2 

8,400 

m/e 

22-3/4 

44,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

39,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

144,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,000 

m/e 

23-3/4 

204,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

44,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

70,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

70,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

73,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

82,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

51,000 

e 

22-3/4 

21,000 

e 

23-9/14 

34,000 

e 

22-3/4 

34,000 

e 

22-3/4 

5,000 

d 

22-3/4 

45,000 

e 

22-3/4 

10,000 

22-3/4 

14,000 

e 

23-9/14 

481,000 

m 

23-9/14 

535,000 

e 

23-9/14 

34,000 

e 

22-3/4 

13,000 

e 

22-3/4 

10,000 

e 

22-3/4 

33,000 

e 

22-3/4 

29,000 

e 

22-3/4 

19,000 

e 

23-9/14 

39,000 

e 

22-3/4 

30,000 

22-3/4 

14,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

103  000 

e 

23-9/14 

33,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

92,000 

e 

22-3/4 

27,000 

e 

22-3/4 

14,030 

e 

23-9/14 

35,000 

INDIANA 

Evansville  Courier-Press 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Hammond  Times 
Indianapolis  Star  A  News 
Kokomo  Tribune 
Muncie  Star  A  Press 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Terre  Haute  Star-Tribune 
Lafayette  Journal  A  Courier 

IOWA 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Clinton  Herald 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Timas-Democrat 

Des  Moines  Register  A  Tribune 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  A  Chronicle 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  Journal 

Sioux  City  Journal 

Waterloo  Courier 

KANSAS 

Emporia  Gazette 
Hutchinson  News 
Junction  City  Union 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Salina  Journal 

Topeka  Capital  A  State  Journal 

KENTUCKY 

Frankfort  State  Journal 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  A  Times 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat 

LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Opelousas  World 

MAINE 

Bangor  News 

Portland  Express  A  Press-Herald 
Augusta  Kennebec  Journal 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Capital 
Baltimore  Sun 

Cumberland  News  A  Times 
Hagerstown  Herald  A  Mail 
Salisbury  Times 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald  A  Traveler 
Boston  Record  American  (Tab.) 
Brockton  Enterprise  A  Times 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Lowell  Sun 
Malden  News 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle 
Springfield  Union  A  News 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  A  News 

Bay  City  Times 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Detroit  News 

Escanaba  Press 

Flint  Journal 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 

Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Lansing  State  Journal 

Marquette  Mining  Journal 

Midland  News 

Muskegon  Chronicle 

Potoskey  News-Review 

Pontiac  Press 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

Saginaw  News 

Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 

Ypsilanti  Press 

MINNESOTA 

Mankato  Free  Press 

Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune 

Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle 

Rochester  Post  Bulletin 

St.  Cloud  Timas 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times 
Hattiesburg  American 
Meridian  Star 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star  A  Times 


Cut-Off 

Circulation 

m/e 

23-9/14 

1 10,000 

e 

23-9/14 

49,000 

e 

23-9/14 

44,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

397,000 

e 

23-9/14 

27,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

53,000 

e 

22-3/4 

29,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

58,000 

e 

23-3/4 

44,000 

e 

23-9/14 

21,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,000 

e 

23-9  14 

25,000 

m  e 

22-3  4 

58,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

351,003 

e 

22-3/4 

22-3  '4 

25,000 

e 

27,000 

e 

22-3/4 

11,000 

d 

22-3/4 

74,000 

e 

23-9/14 

54,000 

e 

22-3/4 

9,000 

d 

22-3/4 

52,000 

e 

22-3  4 

5,400 

e 

22-3/4 

14.000 

e 

22-3/4 

33,000 

m/o 

23-9/14 

99,000 

e 

22-3  4 

8,100 

m/e 

22-3/4 

405,000 

e 

22-3/4 

9,000 

e 

22-3/4 

29,000 

e 

22-3/4 

31,000 

e 

23-3/4 

12,000 

m 

22-3/4 

78,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

84,000 

m 

22-3/4 

15,000 

e 

22-3/4 

35,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

402.000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

34,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

35,000 

e 

23-9.  14 

27,000 

e 

22-3/4 

183,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

378.000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

314,000 

m  e 

21-1/2 

409,000 

e 

22-3/4 

50,000 

e 

23-9/14 

27.000 

e 

22-3/4 

45,000 

e 

22-3/4 

11,000 

e 

22-3/4 

47,000 

e 

22-3/4 

29,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

179,000 

e 

22-3/4 

35,000 

e 

23-9/14 

40,000 

e 

23-9/14 

40,000 

m 

22-3/4 

504,000 

e 

23-9/14 

449,000 

e 

22-3/4 

10,000 

e 

23-9/14 

109,000 

e 

23-9/14 

130,000 

e 

23-9/14 

39,000 

e 

23-9/14 

55,000 

e 

23-9/14 

77,000 

e 

22-3/4 

14,000 

e 

23-9/14 

14,000 

e 

23-9/14 

47,000 

e 

22-3/4 

4,000 

e 

22-3/4 

74,000 

e 

22-3/4 

34,000 

9 

23-9/14 

58,000 

e 

22-3/4 

15,000 

e 

22-3/4 

13,000 

e 

23-9/  14 

23,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

512,000 

e 

22-3/4 

8,400 

e 

23-9/14 

30,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,100 

m/e 

22-3/4 

230,000 

e 

22-3/4 

13,000 

e 

22-3/4 

18,000 

e 

23-9/14 

25,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

479,000 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 

Bakersfield  Californian 

Burbank  Review 

Culver  City  News  A  Vanguard 

Eureka  Humboldt  Standard  A  Times 

Glendale  News-Press 

Inglewood  News 

Long  Beach-Garden  Grove  Independent  Press 
Telegram  A  News 
Monrovia  News  Post 

Newport  Beach-Costa  Mesa  Orange  Coast  Pilot 

Pasadena  Independent  A  Star-News 

Riverside  Press  A  Enterprise 

Sacramento  Union 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

Torrance  Breeze 


MINNEAPI 


^WESTCHESTER 

NEWARK 


OMAHA 


HUNTSVJUE 


PENSACOLA 


WEST  PALM  BEACH 


iColor  markets  in  your  media  or  marketing  department 


MONTANA 


CHt-Off  Circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cut-Otl  Circ'jiation 


Billings  Gaiatt* 

Butt*  Standard  &  Post 
Hainna  Indapandant-Racord 
Missoula  Missoulian  B  Santinal 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Harald 
Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 


NEVADA 

Rano  Gazatte  t  Navada  Stata  Journal 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Labanon-Hanovar  Whita  Rivar  Junction  Vallay  Naws 
Manchastar  Union  Laadar 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Prass 
Jersay  City  Journal 
Nawark  Naws 

Naw  Brunswick  Homa  Naws 
Passaic  Harald-Naws 
Perth  Amboy  Naws 
Plainfiald  Couriar-News 
Rad  Bank  Raqistar 
Trenton  Times 
Trenton  Trantonian  (Tab.) 

Willingboro  Burlington  Counly  Timas 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Timas-Union  B  Knickerbocker  News 
Buffalo  Naws 
Corning  Laadar 

Elmira  Star-Gazatta  B  Advertiser 

Ithaca  Journal 

Jamastown  Post  Journal 

Mamaronack  Times 

Mount  Vernon  Argus 

Newburgh-Baacon  Naws 

Naw  Rochelle  Standard-Star 

Naw  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

Naw  York  Staten  Island  Advance 

Naw  York  World  Journal  Tribune 

Nyack  Rockland  County  Journal-Naws 

Clean  Timas-Harald 

Ossining  Citizen-Register 

Peakskill  Star 

Port  Chaster  Item 

Roma  Santinal 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal  B  Post-Standard 
Tarrytown  Naws 
Troy  Record  B  Timas-Record 
White  Plains  Raportar  B  Dispatch 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 
*Saturday  only 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotta  Observer  B  News 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  Tribune 
Fargo  Forum  B  Naws 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Athens  Massangar 

Canton  Repository 

Chillicotha  Gazette 

Cincinnati  Enquirar 

Cincinnati  Post  B  Timas-Star 

Columbus  Dispatch  B  Citizan-Journal 

Coshocton  Tribune 

Dayton  Naws  B  Jc-<nal  Herald 

Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 

Findlay  Rapublican-Couriar 

Lorain  Journal 

Mansfield  News-Journal 

Marion  Star 

Martins  Ferry  Times-Laader 

Mount  Vernon  Naws 

Nawark  Advocate  B  American  Tribuna 

Portsmouth  Timas 

Steubenville  Herald-Star 

Toledo  Blade  B  Timas 

Zanesville  Timas  Recorder 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa  Tribune  World 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  B  Times 


OREGON 

Send  Bulletin 
Corvallis  Gazette  Times 
Coos  Bay  World 
Eugene  Register-Guard 


m/e 

22-3/4 

49,000 

m 

22-3/4 

24,000 

e 

22-3/4 

8,900 

m/e 

22-3/4 

22,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

257,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

75,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

40,000 

e 

22-3  4 

7,800 

m  e 

22-3  4 

54,000 

22-3  4 

49,400 

23-9/14 

93,000 

22-3/4 

274,000 

23-9/14 

50,000 

22-3/4 

79,000 

22-3/4 

45,000 

22-3/4 

50,000 

22-3/4 

22,000 

23-9/14 

75,000 

m 

23-9/14 

41,000 

e 

22-3/4 

21,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

124,000 

23-9/14 

282,000 

22-3/4 

14,000 

d 

22-3/4 

49,000 

22-3/4 

14,000 

23-9/14 

29,000 

22-3/4 

9,000 

22-3/4 

20,000 

22-3/4 

31,000 

22-3/4 

21,000 

m 

22-3/4 

29,000 

22-3/4 

59,000 

22-3/4 

345,000* 

22-3/4 

28,000 

22-3/4 

19,000 

22-3/4 

9,000 

22-3/4 

11,000 

22-3/4 

14,000 

22-3/4 

19,000 

22-3/4 

10,800 

m/e 

22-3/4 

234,000 

22-3/4 

7,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

49,00(7 

22-3/4 

40,000 

22-3/4 

48,000 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Altoona  Mirror 

Chambarsburg  Public  Opinion 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Lavittown-Bristol  Times  Courier 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Scranton  Times 
Uniontown  Herald-Standard 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  B  Journal 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia  State-Record 
Florence  News 


TENNESSEE 
Jackson  Sun 

Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  B 
Press-Scimitar 

Nashville  Banner  B  Ten.'iessean 


TEXAS 

Amarillo  Globe-Times  B  News 

Austin  American  Statesman 

Corpus  Christ!  Caller  Times 

Dallas  News 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Denison  Herald 

El  Paso  Herald-Post  B  Times 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Galveston  News-Sun 

Greenville  Herald-Banner 

Houston  Chronicle 

Houston  Post 

Longview  News  Journal 

Lufkin  News 

Port  Arthur  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

Sherman  Democrat 

Tyler  Courier-Times  B  Telegraph 

Temple  Telegram 

Waco  News-Tribuna  B  Times-Herald 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  B  Deseret  News 


VERMONT 


m/e 

e 

e 

m/e 

d 


m/e 


m/e 


m/e 

m/e 

m/e 


m/e 

m/e 

m/e 

m 


m/e 

m/e 

e 

m 

e 

m 

m/e 


m/e 

e 

m/e 

m 

m/e 


m/e 


22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3  4 


22-3  4 


22- 3/4 

23- 4/ 14 
23-9/14 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 


22-3/4 


22-3/4 

22-3/4 


22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 

23-9/14 

22-3/4 


22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 


22-3/4 


Burlington  Free  Press 


m  22-3/4 


m/e 

22-3/4 

233,000 

e 

23-9/14 

18,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

59,000 

e 

23-9/14 

172,000 

e 

22-3/4 

18,000 

e 

23-9/14 

72,000 

e 

22-3/4 

14,000 

m 

23-9/14 

189,000 

e 

23-9/14 

248,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

329,000 

e 

22-3/4 

10,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

259,000 

e 

23-9/14 

28,000 

m 

22-3/4 

24,000 

e 

23-9/14 

32,000 

e 

22-3/4 

34,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,000 

e 

23-9/14 

21,000 

e 

22-3/4 

11,000 

e 

23-9/14 

23,000 

e 

23-9/14 

25,000 

e 

23-9/14 

31,000 

m/e 

23-9/14 

213,000 

m 

22-3/4 

31,000 

m/e 

22-3/4 

187,000 

tn/e 

22-3/4 

302,000 

e 

23-9/14 

7,800 

e 

22-3/4 

10,100 

e 

22-3/4 

14,300 

e 

22-3/4 

48,000 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  B  Virginian-Pilot 
Richmond  News-Leader  B  Times-Dispatch 


m/e 

m/e 


22-3/4 

22-3/4 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald 
Everett  Herald 
Longview  News 

Pasco  Kennewick-Richland  Tri-City  Herald 

Wenatchee  World 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 


23-9/14 

23-9/14 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntin^on  Advertiser  B  Herald  Dispatch 

Parkarsburg  Naws  Sentinel 

Wheeling  Intelligencer  B  Naws  Register 


m/e 

m/o 


22- 3/4 

23- 9/ 1 4 
23-9/14 


WISCONSIN 


Applator.  Post-Crescent 

e 

23-9/14 

Beloit  News 

e 

22-3/4 

Eau  Claire  Leader  B  Telegram 

m/t 

22-3/4 

Fond  Du  Lac  Commonwealth  Raportar 

• 

22-3/4 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 

• 

23-9/14 

Janesville  Gazatte 

e 

22-3/4 

Kenosha  News 

e 

23-9/14 

La  Crosse  Tribune 

e 

23-9/14 

Madison  Capital  Times  B  Stata  Journal 

m/« 

23-9/14 

Marinette  Eagle-Star 

• 

22-3/4 

Marshfield  News-Herald 

• 

22-3/4 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

• 

22-3/4 

Racine  Journal  Times 

9 

22-3/4 

Stevens  Point  Journal 

• 

22-3/4 

Wausau  Record-Herald 

• 

22-3/4 

Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune 

• 

22-3/4 

'Circulation  figures  are  net.  Newspaper  will  require  additional 
requirements. 
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245,000 
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244,000 

25,000 

10,000 

28,000 

50,000 

15,000 

32,000 

21,000 

49,000 


197,000 


34,000 


228,000 

279,000 


21,000 

34,000 

21,000 

21,000 

20,000 

15,000 


44,000 

34,000 

52,000 


40,000 

23,000 

31,000 

20,000 

43,000 

27,000 

28,000 

33,000 

111,000 

10,000 

12,000 

27,000 

37,000 

10,000 

20,000 
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These  leading  national  advertisers  were  among  the  many  users  of  SpectaColor  during  1966 


COMPANY 

Acme  B<K>t  Company 
Alcoa 


PRODUCT 

Boots 

Aluminum  Wrap 


Breakstone  Cottage  Cheese 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp.  Old  Forester  Whisky 
Gold  Pennant 

Buckingham  Corp.  Cutty  Sark  Whisky 


Caloric,  Inc. 

Calvert  Distillers  I 

Canada  Dry  Corp.  ; 

John  B.  Canepa  Company  ' 
Capitol  Records  1 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  i 

Chrysler  Corp.  I 


Clairol,  Inc. 

Clarer  Company 
Cluett  Peabody 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
^ntinental  Baking  Company 

Diet  Rite 

Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams 
Ltd. 

Early  Times  Distillefy 
Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Expo  67 

Rson’s 

Fleischmann  Distilling 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Gallo  Vineyards 
General  Foods 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Heilman's 
Hires  ‘ 

Hudespoal 

Johnson  &  Johnson 


Kahn 

Kawalsky's 

Kimberly-Clark 


Gas  Ranges 
Calvert  Whiskey 
Johnnie  Walker  Whisky 
Red  Cross  Spaghetti 

Records  _ 

histitutional 

^ir  Coloring 

Arrow  Shirts 
Palmolive  Liquid 
Millbrook  Bread 


7  Crown  Whiskey 

Kentucky  Bourbon! 

Air  Travel 
Instamatic  Cannera 
Fair 

Lawn  Fertilizer 

Black  &  White  Preferred 

Whisky 

Mercury  Cougar 

Thunderbird  Wine 
Horizon  Coffee 
Chevrolet 

Mayonnaise 

Root  Beer  ’ 

Meat  Foods 
Kotex 


COMPANY 

Kraft  Foods 
LaRosa 

Lever  Brothers 
Life  Magazine 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
McDonald’s 

National  Biscuit  Company 

National  Distillers 
New  England  Bell  Telephone 
New  York  Telephone 
Company 
Northeast  Airlines 

Pan  American  Airlines 
^  Penick  &  Ford 

M  Pepperidge  Farms 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Peter  Paul 
Philip  Morris.  Inc. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Company 
Polaroid  Corp. 

Proctor  &  Gamble 
Pure  Oil  Company 
Puritan  Fashions  Corp. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 
Rath  Packing  Company 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Sara  Lee.  Inc. 

Schaefer 

Schenley  Company 
Scott’s 

Jos.  Segram  &  Son 

Sealtest  Farms 
Seely,  Inc. 

Sen^  Grape  Juice  Corp. 
Seven-Up  Company 
^uthern  Comfort  Distillers 
MNekeiy  Products 
Wool  Bureau 


PRODUCT 
Parkay  Margarine 
Spaghetti 

Imperial  Margarine 

Promotions 

Chesterfields 

Hamburgers 

Pastry  Chef 
TefRn  Cookies 
Old  Crow 
Institutional 

Telephone  Instruments 
Air  Travel 

Air  Travel 

My-T-Fine  Custard 

College  Inn  Tomato  Juice 

Baked  Goods 

Drinks 

Candy 

Marlboro  Cigarettes 

Liquors 

Cameras 

Bold  Detergent 

Tires 

Dresses 


Television 
Maple  Leaf  Bacon 
Camels 
Winstons 

Baked  Goods 
Beer 

Dewar's  Whisky 

Spreaders 

100  Pipers  Whisky 

V.  0.  Scotch  Whisky 

Ice  Cream 

Mattresses 

Seneca  Cider 

Like 

Liqueur 

Food 

Forstmann's  Woolens 
Blankets 


These  leading  retailers  were  among  the  many  users  of  SpectaColor  during  1966 


Addis  Co. 

Adeen  Co. 

Axelrod’s  Dept.  Store 
Bel-Air  Pool,  Inc. 

Bergner’s 

Boston  Gas  Company 
Carson-Pirie-Scott 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Cobo  Hall 
Cohen  Furniture 
Commercial  National  Bank, 
Diamonds  Department  Store 
Federal  Department  Stores 
J.  L  Hudson  Co. 
Hughes-Hatcher-Suffrin 
Independent  Food  Marts 

These  leading  advertisers 

Adler  Company 
American  cnka  Corp. 

Beaunit,  Inc. 

Robert  Bruce  Company 
B  S  R,  Inc. 

Chemstrand,  Inc. 

Cling  Peach  Council 
Cryovac,  Inc. 

DuPont  Fibers  Div. 


Jefferson  Co.  Economic  Progress  Co. 

Jewel  Tea 

Jordan  Marsh 

Kaufman’s  Dept  Store 

Kennedy’s  Clothing 

Kenney’s  Clothing 

Klein  Hams 

Kroger  Co. 

Loveman’s 
McDonald’s 
Malty’s  Dept  Store 

Meyer  Jewelry  ||as^ 

Mobley  &  Carew  Dept.  Store 
Mootz  Bakery 
Nash’s  Dept.  Store 

used  Sp^aColor  in  national  I 

Eastman-Kodel 
Exceilo  Pure  Pak 
Farah  Mfg.  Company 
Farmer  Peet  Company 
Firestone  Rubber  Company 
Haggar  Company 
Hollywood  Vassarette.  Inc. 

Turner  Jones.  Inc. 

Stanley  Judd  Mfg.  Company 


J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

People’s  Gas 
Puritan  Furniture  Mart 
Republican  Party 
Rigby’s  Food 
M.  L  Rothsch  id  &  Co. 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Star  Markets 
Stewart’s  Dept.  Store 
Strause  &  Co. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Uncle  John’s  Furniture  Mart 
United  Furniture  Co. 

John  Wanamaker 

WHAS-FM 

Yale  Furniture  Co. 


business  newspapers  during  1966 

Mann  Mfg.  Company 
Masiand  Duraleather  Company 
Maytag  Corp. 

Mohawk  Carpet  Company 
Owens,  Illinois  Corp. 

Tampa  Electric 
Verde  Shoes,  Inc. 

Weiman  Furniture  Company 
White  Cap  Div.,  Continental  Can 
The  American  Wool  Council 


Want  .ore  infornration  on 
SpectaColor?  Contact: 

*  Any  newspaper  advertising 
representative. 

*  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation 
711  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Phone  (212)  Oxford  7-9620 

*  Charles  H.  Ridder 
Pritchard-Wood,  Inc., 

750  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Phone  (212)  MurrayHill  7-6111 


This  advertisement  published  in  the 
interest  of  SpectaColor  advertising  by,.. 

m  HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

JUp;  ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  DANVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


News  Vet’s 
Lessons  as 
Author  Told 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Newspaperinjf  is  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  the  book  author,  but 
one  needs  to  learn  new  lessons  to 
make  his  way  in  the  cloth-bound 
world,  confesses  Eugene  B. 
Block. 

With  seven  published  volumes 
to  his  credit  and  an  eighth 
coming  off  the  Doubleday  presses 
shortly.  Block  was  a  newspaper 
man  50  years  before  he  attained 
the  authorship  goal  he  cherished 
since  becoming  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  long-gone  San  Francisco 
Globe. 

After  advancing  through  the 
news  ranks  to  retirement  from 
newspaper  work  as  assistant 
managing  editor,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  he  finally  dis¬ 
cussed  the  files  of  material  he 
had  collected  with  a  publisher 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  a  colleague. 

First  K<*quirpnit‘nts 

“You  have  a  lot  of  fine  stuff 
here,  but  it  all  needs  organ¬ 
izing,”  was  the  forthright  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  talk  did  lead  to  a 
contract  for  a  specific  volume, 
and  Block  thinks  contracts  are 
a  good  thing  for  the  writer. 

The  specific  requirements  are 
perseverance,  patience,  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  foot  and  a  job  to  hold  onto 
while  making  book  writing  pay, 
he  has  found. 

His  patience  was  fostered  by 
the  delights  of  researching  in¬ 
formation  for  his  series  of  books 
on  crime.  Long  a  police  reporter 
before  becoming  an  associate  of 
the  late  Fremont  Older,  cru¬ 
sading  editor,  he  finds  joy  in 
tracing  bits  of  information  and 
fitting  them  into  a  picture  of  a 
past  event. 

His  job  since  leaving  the 
'  afternoon  daily  was,  for  25 
years,  the  directorship  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council.  Simultaneously  he  has 
served  as  editor  and  publisher, 
Jewish  Community  Bulletin,  a 
position  which  continues. 

His  7-Book  Shelf 

His  perseverance  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  scope  of  his  books. 
These  include  Fifteen  Clues, 
Great  Train  Robberies  of  the 
West,  Great  Stage  Robberies  of 
the  West,  The  Wizard  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  And  May  God  Have  Mercy, 
and  The  Vindicators. 


The  need  for  a  bit  of  luck  was 
established  by  an  experience  in 
writing  his  1966  volume,  based 
on  the  career  of  Thaddeus  Lowe, 
a  Civil  War  balloonist. 

Lowe’s  children  were  dead  and 
his  11  grandchildren  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace.  Finally  Block  lo¬ 
cated  one  descendant  just  two 
blocks  from  his  home.  This 
grandson  had  a  collection  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  manuscripts  that  docu¬ 
mented  the  story. 

The  beginning  writer  should 
never  be  irritated  by  publishing 
house  suggestions.  Block  sub¬ 
mits.  Nor  should  the  experienced 
writer  become  overly  enthralled 
by  opportunity  to  appear  in  a 
paperback  edition,  as  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  big  financial  success  in 
this  area  requires  the  sale  of 
around  600,000  copies. 

“In  writing  books,  you  have  a 
lot  of  fun  if  you  do  not  count 
on  it,”  he  reports. 

• 

Editor  Explains 
Use  of  Look  Story 

Chicago 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  defended 
his  paper’s  use  of  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  Look  magazine’s  serial¬ 
ization  of  “The  Death  of  a  Pres 
ident”  on  Saturday,  Jan.  7  by 
declaring  that  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  released  Jan.  9  had 
been  obtained  on  the  previous 
Friday. 

The  issue  was  obtained  before 
the  Daily  News  received  a  copy 
of  the  release  and  the  magazine 
from  Look,  Fisher  said,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  some  copies  had 
trickled  out  to  news  dealers. 

Legal  advice  was  sought  on 
whether  a  story  could  be  used 
when  the  magazine  was  avail¬ 
able  and  lawyers  informed 
Fisher  he  could  do  so,  limiting 
the  story  to  300  words.  This 
was  done. 

The  magazine  contacted  the 
Daily  News  asking  why  the 
story  had  been  used  but  did  not 
contact  Fisher  or  Creed  Black, 
managing  editor,  according  to 
Fisher. 

Attempts  were  made  to  con¬ 
tact  Jack  Star,  Look’s  Chicago 
bureau  chief,  Fisher  said,  before 
the  Daily  News  story  ran,  but 
he  was  unavailable.  Attempts 
to  reach  Look  executives  in  New 
York  late  Friday  afternoon  also 
were  unavailing,  Fisher  said. 

Other  newspapers  said  Look 
advanced  its  publication  date 
from  Jan.  10  to  Jan.  9  “after  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  broke  the 
release  date  for  news  stories  on 
the  (first)  installment. 

M,’.  Fisher  said  no  release 
date  was  broken  since  he  did  not 
have  the  release  but  did  have  a 
copy  of  the  magazine. 


editor  sc  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1967 


ampersand . . . 


It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we’re  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpiilar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Heine  Named  Editor; 
John  Elliott  Retires 

London,  Ont. 

William  C.  Heine  was  named 
editor  of  the  London  Evening 
Free  Press  in  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  G. 
Trestain,  vicepresident  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  London 
Free  Press  Printing  Co.  Ltd. 

Heine  began  working  for  the 
paper  in  1946  while  he  was 
studying  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario.  For 
the  past  decade  he  has  been 
administrative  assistant  and 
served  as  coordinator  for  the 
company’s  building  program.  As 
editor  he  succeeds  John  K.  El¬ 
liott,  who  is  retiring  for  health 
reasons. 

All  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotion  activities  have 
been  assigned  to  Charles  G. 
Fenn  who  will  have  the  title  of 
marketing  manager. 

Production  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  photographic,  and  general 
property  maintenance  have  been 
assigned  to  C.  Robert  Turnbull, 
production  manager.  He  began 
with  the  Free  Press  in  1941  as  a 
photographer. 

• 

Gene  Foreman — to  executive 
editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial,  from  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  John  Thompson — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  city  editor. 
George  Wells — named  city  edi¬ 
tor,  from  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  staff. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Rees — named  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
Brian  Williams  succeeds  him 
as  suburban  editor. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  B.  Anderson — to  the 
Rialto  (Calif.)  Publi.shing  Co. 
as  managing  editor.  He  is  a 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Globe  (Ariz.)  Gila  American. 
Barbara  Middaugh — society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rialto  Record.  George 
Gibson — full-time  staff  photog¬ 
rapher. 


news-people  I 


Richard  B.  Childs — from 
news  staff  to  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  succeeding  ToM  L. 
Mercy,  who  is  now  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Press. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Amos,  editor  since 
1947 — elected  president  of  the 
Cambridge  (Ohio)  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian.  Robert  S.  Moorhead, 
son  of  P.  Stanley  Moorhead, 
president  and  general  manager 
who  is  retiring,  has  been  named 
general  manager.  Amos  is  the 
third  generation  of  his  family 
to  head  the  newspaper  his  grand¬ 
father  establish^  75  years  ago. 

•  *  * 

Rose  Mallory — to  the  staff  of 
the  Sebring  (Fla.)  News,  from 
Venn  Corporation,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

«  *  « 

Bi'RT  Bariffi,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
and  Register — retired  after  43 
years  service. 

*  *  * 

IlAinON  Runyon  Jr. — named 
editor,  Stratford  (Conn.)  News, 
replacing  Richard  Tino,  re¬ 
signed. 

«  *  * 

Louis  Grigoroff — from  the 
Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review 
staff  to  executive-manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  Niagara 
Peninsula  Home  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Anna  Peet  retired  recently 
from  the  Loekport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  and  Journal  after 
working  as  a  proof  reader  for 
50  years. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  E.  Langenfeld — 
from  the  staff  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
Pillsbury  Company,  Minneapolis. 


Incisive  .  .  .  Authorifative  .  .  .  Inferesfing 

''AN  EDITOR’S  OUTLOOK”  KlfH 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 
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important  avants  around  tham. 

His  mastarful  styla  is  known  by  hundrads  of  aditors  and  his  column  "An 
Editor's  Outlook"  appaars  in  wall  ovar  100  nawspapars. 

Each  waak  Jank  Jonas  writas  about  1000  words  that  can  giva  your  aditorial 
pagas  addad  impact  and  prastfga.  Inquira  for  samplas  and  ratas. 
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EDGAR  W.  JOHNSON,  of  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Aril.,  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times-Democrat,  a  member 
of  the  Lee  group  publishing  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  an  account 
executive  and  consultant  for 
Church,  Rickards  Co.,  circulation 
promotion  specialists.  Prom  1957 
to  1965  he  was  circulation  director 
of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  At 
Davenport  he  succeeds  Myron 
Ruhberg  who  has  not  announced 
his  plans. 

Dave  Rarick — joined  Espayi- 
ola  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican  as 
sports  editor. 

*  •  * 

Deene  Freeman — Dallas  UPI 
to  the  Associated  Press,  Dallas, 
replacing  Tom  Stuckey,  who 
transfers  from  Dallas  to  Ann¬ 
apolis,  Md.,  AP.  Freeman  is  a 
former  Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune 
staffer. 


Larry  Lee — from  the  Texas 
Observer  at  Austin  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Dallas.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  UPI  at  Lub¬ 
bock,  Dallas,  and  Austin  in 
Texas  and  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

*  *  e 

Albert  J.  Bertolino — to  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager  of  Bar¬ 
ron's  National  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Weekly,  from  circulation 
sales  promotion  manager. 

«  *  * 

Mary  Dumond,  women’s  page 
staff  writer  for  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix,  is  the  recipient 
of  an  award  from  the  Maricopa 
County  Medical  Society  for  her 
“highly  perceptive  articles  on 
medicine  and  hospitals.” 

*  *  * 

Ron  a.  Pedderson — to  public 
relations  department,  Johnson 
Motors,  Waukegan,  Ill.  A  former 
Illinois  newspaperman,  he  has 
been  writing  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 


W.  H.  Harwell — from  the 
Marathon  (Fla.)  Keynoter  to 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
North  Dade  (Fla.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Whitey  Kelley,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  for  10  years — 
promoted  to  sports  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Wilton  Garrison,  writer 
and  editor  for  38  years  who 
retired.  Mel  Derrick — assigned 
to  write  sports  column. 

*  * 

Charles  Chadrow  —  from 
sales  manager  in  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  classified 
department,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune.  Robert  Cox- 
now  assistant  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  John  Stickney 
— sales  manager  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  «  * 

Al  McConagha,  art  and 
drama  writer  for  the  last  two 
years — assigned  to  London  for 
European  coverage  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  to  re¬ 
place  Robert  Hewett,  who  has 
resigned  from  the  Tribune  to 
write  a  book. 

*  «  * 

Roland  E.  Blais  succeeds  F. 
Patrick  Scholefield  as  city 
editor  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 

*  *  * 

Al  Mastics,  yachting  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain, 
Dealer — the  $1,000  Thomas 
Fleming  Day  Boating  Journal¬ 
ism  prize  for  1966. 

«  *  * 

Legislature  Honors 
Missouri  Publisher 

Joplin,  Mo. 

A  resolution  memorializing 
Clay  Cowgill  Blair  Sr.,  chairman 
of  the  Joplin  Globe  Publishing 
Co,  who  died  Dec.  31,  was 
adopted  unanimously  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  House  of  Representatives. 

The  tribute  took  note  of  Mr. 
Blair’s  “meteoric  rise”  in  jour¬ 
nalism — from  cub  reporter,  to  1 
news  editor,  farm  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Globe 
and  News  Herald  by  the  time  he 
was  34.  He  had  studied  under 
Dean  Walter  Williams  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

For  nearly  40  years,  while  he 
guided  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Blair  gave  much  of  his  time  to 
public  service.  He  was  a  curator 
of  the  University  and  a  member 
of  the  Governor’s  Advisory 
Board  for  the  State  Unemploy-  ' 
ment  Commission  and  chairman 
of  the  Jasper  County  Council  of 
Defense. 
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in  the  news 

Glenn  Kahl,  city  editor  of 
:he  Victorville  (Calif.)  Victor 
Press — promoted  to  editor  of  the 
tri-weekly. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Cameron,  retirinp:  as  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  joined  Security  Title  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  a  real  estate  and  con-  Wolfe  Hot 

struction  consultant.  His  succes¬ 
sor  on  the  Times  is  Henry  Editorial  Director, 
SiTHERLAND.  ^  ^  Circuktor  Named 


1  Tom  Franks — joined  staff  of 

-  t  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

-  Times  as  reporter. 

j  *  *  * 

I  Jeter  Bryan,  formerly  an  edi- 

-  tor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 

-  Current- Argus  and  the  Grants 
^  I  (N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon — named 

manairinp  editor  of  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

*  *  * 

d  Margie  Taylor,  Albuquerque 

0  (N.  M.)  Tribune  reporter,  is 

j  1966  winner  of  the  New  Mexico 
Medical  Society  Guy  Rader 
award. 

*  *  * 

a 

0  Lucien  File,  formerly  owner 

and  editor  of  the  w’eekly  El 
I  Defensor  Chieftain  at  Socorro, 
^  N.  M.,  has  taken  a  year’s  leave 
'  of  absence  as  a  staff  member  of 
f  •New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining: 
'  and  Technology  to  conduct  a 
j  pilot  course  in  journalism  at  the 
Institute  Allende  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Guanajuato  in  San 
Miguel  de  Allende,  Mexico. 

IS  *  «  « 

Pete  Giannettino — on  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  staff 
for  13  years — named  executive 
sports  ^itor.  Carlos  Salazar 
remains  as  sports  editor. 

•  «  * 

Dorothy  Dawe  Awanls 
Go  to  Women  Writers 

IK  Chicago 

as  Nashville,  Philadelphia  and 
is-  Chicago  newspaper  writers  won 
es.  the  Dorothy  Dawe  Awards  for 
[r.  their  contributions  to  home 
ir-  ifumishings  writing, 
to  '  *  For  cities  of  more  than  500,- 
nd  000  population,  the  winners  were 
ibe  Ghita  Cary  of  the  Chieago  Sun- 
lie  Times  and  Barbara  Barnes  of 
ler  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Clara 
jie  Hieronymous  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  took  honors  in  the 
jjj  100,000-500,000  category. 

Jr.  Mrs.  Cary  won  the  award  in 
to  1964  and  Barbara  Barnes  was 
tor  presented  the  cup  for  the  third 
[)er  me.  Mrs.  Hieronymous  also  was 
jry  5  two-time  winner, 
oy-  ]  ^  Peg  Rumeley,  formerly  with 
lan  Chicago’s  American,  won  a  cup 
of  for  her  work  with  Better  Homes 
wd  Gardens. 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Norman  Wolfe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  director  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  Or¬ 
lando  Evening  Star.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by 
William  G.  Conomos,  recently 
named  editor  and  publisher,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Martin  Andersen. 

At  the  same  time  Conomos 
announced  that  Marc  Hoy  will 
take  over  as  circulation  director 
and  C.  T.  McGinness  will  be 
assistant  circulation  director. 

Wolfe,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  joined  the  Sentinel  in  1957 
and  served  as  head  of  the  New 
Smyrna  Beach  and  the  Daytona 
Beach  news  bureaus  until  he 
was  named  associate  editor  last 
July. 

Hoy  was  born  in  1938  in  New 
York  City  but  grew  up  in  Miami 
where  he  was  a  circulation 
supervisor  with  the  Miami  News. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Sentinel 
Star  in  September  of  1966  he 
was  circulation  promotion  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Greemsboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Record. 

McGinness  began  his  career 
in  1939  with  the  Tampa  Times. 
• 

David  B.  Bowes,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
to  that  newspaper’s  Washington 
bureau.  He  will  be  replaced  in 
the  editorial  department  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Higgins,  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Theodore  S.  Schwibner — 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Record  and  the 
Morning  Call  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Leonard  Goldblatt  has  been 
promoted  to  display  advertising 
manager  of  both  papers. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Wallace,  general 
manager  of  Porter’s  Direct  Mail 
Service  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  a 
division  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc. — appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Evening  Bulletin,  a  Freedom 
group  affiliate.  He  succeeds  John 
Templeton,  who  continues  as  a 
consultant  on  the  corporate  level 
while  engaging  in  a  ranching 
business. 
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Point-to-point 

speed... 


Gallagher  Receives 
W.  A.  White  Citation 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  named  Jan.  13  to  receive 
the  10th  annual  national  cita¬ 
tion  for  journalistic  merit  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation. 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  on 
Feb.  10  when  he  will  deliver  the 
18th  annual  lecture  on  the  birth- 
date  of  the  Emporia  newspaper 
editor  who  died  in  1944. 

Herbert  Meyer  Jr.,  foundation 
president  from  Independence 
Kans.,  said  Gallagher  was  se¬ 
lected  by  trustees  as  an  editor 
who  exemplified  the  William 
Allen  White  ideals  in  journalism 
as  well  as  service  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  world. 


Bob  Lawrence,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  political  editor 
for  past  year- 


■has  become  press 
secretary  for  Gov,  David  Cargo 
of  New  Mexico. 


Person-to-person 
service . . . 


Bill  Feather — resigned  from 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  bureau  of 
Associated  Press  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican. 


Fred  Thompson — now  re¬ 
porter  on  Portales  (N.  M.) 
News-Tribune. 


Jane  Kozitszek — joined  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  as 
reporter. 


You  get  both 
on  DELTA! 

Delta’s  got  the  routes,  the 
Jets  and  the  people  to  get 
you  where  you  want  to  go  in 
a  hurry.  Equally  important, 
you  get  a  bonus  in  cheerful, 
personal,  extra  thoughtful 
service  every  jet-quick  mile 
of  the  way. 


William  Peake  —  promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  to 
succeed  Harold  Nogle,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  51  years  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  work. 
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PROMOTION 

‘Involvement’  Is  Key 
In  Community  Affairs 

By  Georjje  ^  ilt 


A  newspaper  doesn’t  have  to 
sponitor  community  events  to 
show  a  deep  involvement,  and 
strong:  civic  responsibility. 

This  was  demonstrated  twice 
recently  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
when  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  lent  muscle, 
know'how,  and  loads  of  editorial 
space  to  two  projects. 

The  first  example  is  a  project 
of  Jack  Stewart,  owner  of 
Camelback  Inn,  a  resort  where, 
for  the  last  two  years,  Stewart 
has  hosted  a  group  of  GIs  from 
Vietnam  during  the  Christmas 
season.  60  “returnees”  spent  a 
gala  vacation  at  the  plush  spot, 
enjoying  a  variety  of  activities, 
including  talent  shows,  a  basket¬ 
ball  game,  dinners,  dances, 
swimming,  golf,  blind  dates,  a 
tree-trimming  party,  and  capped 
by  an  800-person  banquet  fea¬ 
turing  Barry  Goldwater  as  the 
speaker. 

(ieneral  ('.hairniaii 

It  w’as  no  coincidence,  of 
course,  that  Ma.son  Walsh,  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  general  man¬ 
ager,  w'as  general  chairman  of 
the  citizens  committee  arranging 
the  visit. 

Bill  Shover,  public  relations 
director,  pointed  out  that  the 
Pulliam  papers  arianged  many 
of  the  events  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  the  grroup  of  vets,  staged 
the  banquet,  and  arranged  for 
the  speaker. 


In  addition,  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  played  the  event  big  in 
news  stories  and  pictures.  Fol¬ 
lowing  publication,  all  of  the 
articles  and  photos  w^ere  col¬ 
lected,  and  reprinted  in  a  taste¬ 
ful,  ov'ersized  brochure  of  eight 
pages,  sending  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  participants. 

“The  point  is,”  Shover  said, 
“whenever  you  have  a  major 
event  in  your  city  this  is  a  good 
way  to  make  friends,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  sub¬ 
scribers,  or  may  not  even  have 
contact  with  your  newspapers 
again.” 

The  second  such  event  was  the 
Phoenix  appearance  of  the 
Moral  Rearmament  Sing  Out  ’66 
show,  “Up  With  People.”  The 
troupe  was  able  to  fit  in  a  one- 
day  appearance  in  Phoenix  in 
their  itinerary  between  Albu¬ 
querque  and  San  Diego. 

The  newspapers  helped  ar¬ 
range  for  the  use  of  the  Grandy 
Gammage  auditorium  at  the  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University  campus 
for  the  youth  show,  and  lined  up 
short  appearances  at  several 
shopping  centers.  Through  bold¬ 
face  boxes  in  news  stories,  they 
located  overnight  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  80  members  of  the 
troupe.  A  theater  w’as  set  up  as 
a  five-meal  dining  room  for  their 
weekend  convenience.  Transpor¬ 
tation  was  offered  by  car  rental 
organizations  and  automobile 
dealers.  Tickets  were  offered 


through  the  Phoenix  Symphony 
Association  office,  and  at  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  building. 
Arizona  Public  Service  distrib¬ 
uted  1,000  passes  to  schools. 
More  than  3,000  attended  the 
concert. 

Again,  Shover  pointed  out 
that  the  newspapers  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  together,  practically  over¬ 
night,  although  they  were  not 
carried  on  the  program  as  the 
official  sponsor  of  the  event. 

While  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  in  either  instance,  we’ll  bet 
that  residents  of  the  area,  and 
readers  of  the  newspapers,  were 
pretty  sure  that  the  Republic 
and  Gazette  had  their  fingers  in 
both  of  these  pies. 

Because  that’s  the  kind  of 
newspapers  they  are.  And  be¬ 
cause  that’s  the  kind  of  news¬ 
papers  they  are,  I  don’t  think 
anybody  will  ever  be  sending 
them  any  CARE  packages. 

*  *  ♦ 

AUTO  CAPITAL  —  “New 
York:  auto  capital  of  the  world,” 
says  a  promotion  folder  from  the 
New  York  Times.  The  brochure 
uses  a  visual  theme  featuring 
New  York  traffic  lights,  and  copy 
pointing  out  that  the  nation’s 
biggest  city  is  also  its  biggest 
auto  market,  spending  $3-billion 
a  year  on  auto  products  alone. 
Dispels  a  lot  of  false  opinions 
about  New  York  as  an  automo¬ 
bile  market.  No  wonder  the 
traffic  is  so  bad. 

«  1:  * 

GROWTH — A  mailing  piece 

from  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Mom- 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic 
points  out  coverage  growth,  and 
show’s  circulation  in  counties  and 
towns  in  the  newspapers’  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

*  *  * 

GUEST  EDITORIALS— The 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  ran  a 

full-page  in-paper  advertisement 
headlined  “What  Is  The  World 
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Thinking?”  Copy  stated:  “Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
the  Pontiac  Press  brings  edito¬ 
rial  comments  from  di.stin- 
guished  publications  across  the 
continent  and  around  the  world.  i 
Hundreds  have  appeared,  mostly 
from  this  list  of  publications  as 
guest  editorials  the  last  half  of 
1966.”  A  list  of  66  quoted  pub¬ 
lications  followed,  Including 
E&P. 

*  *  * 

PUBLIC  SERVICE— The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  has  released  a 
24-page  booklet  summarizing  22 
of  the  newspaper’s  public  .serv¬ 
ice  programs,  each  illustrated 
and  described  in  a  paragraph  or 
two.  Copies  are  available  from  W 
Dave  Henes,  promotion  director. 

*  *  ♦ 

SAFETY — More  than  40,000 
Christmas  cards  seeking  to  pro¬ 
mote  highway  safety  during  the 
holiday  season  were  printed  by 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
and  distributed  by  the  highway 
safety  division  of  the  city’s 
police  department.  Shown  on  the 
card  is  a  skidding  station 
wagon,  a  wrecked  tricycle  and  a 
message:  “What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  life,  or  the  life  of 
another.” 

Signed  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  and  bearing  a  credit  line 
for  the  Tribune,  the  card  was 
mailed  to  hundreds  of  motorists 
and  to  traffic  safety  officials 
throughout  the  county.  Thou-  ' 
.sands  more  were  distributed 
through  county  and  city  offices, 
banks  and  retail  establishments. 

*  *  * 

Silver  Trays  Given 
For  Home  Articles 

Taunton,  Mass. 

Reed  &  Barton,  silversmiths, 
have  announced  the  winners  of 
the  first  annual  newspaper 
awards  for  home  furnishings 
stories  on  the  theme,  “The  Well- 
Bred  English  Look.”  They  are: 

Grand  prize — Mary  B.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times;  Second — Lois  Hagen, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Joumnal; 
third — Mary  C.  Jackson,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Also:  Dorothy  Fagg,  Dallas  ,  ^ 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald;  Charlotte 
Graydon,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Lilian  C.  Braun.  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  Frances 
Walker,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette;  Nadia  Zigalka,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Journal;  Inez  Mc- 
Duff,  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little 
Rock;  Nancy  Parker,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal. 

Honorable  mention — Jane  Dig¬ 
gers,  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
monwealth;  special  award— 
Marilyn  Hoffman,  Christian  m 
Science  Monitor.  The  winners  I 
receive  a  Chippendale  silver  tray  I 
with  their  names  engraved  on  it  I 
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How  Abitibi's  representative  is  equipped  to 
help  you  solve  some  of  your  problems 


Behind  him  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  products  companies  chines  have  an  astonishing  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
in  the  world.  He  is  one  of  10,000  Abitibi  employees  in  3,000  tons,  an  annual  output  of  a  million  tons, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Familiar  with  every  aspect  Abitibi  supplies  newsprint  in  special  grades,  weights 
of  newspaper  publishing,  he  is  your  personal  contact  with  and  colors  including  pre-print,  roto  and  offset.  But  talk 
the  Abitibi  mill  which  supplies  your  newsprint.  to  your  Abitibi  Representative.  He's  bound  to  stress  our 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  newsprint  reputation  for  quality  and  reliability  because  those  two 
machines  strategically  located  across  Canada.  These  ma-  things  alone  can  help  you  solve  most  of  your  problems. 

ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 


Visit  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  exfX)67  in  Montreal 


Photography 

{Continued  fram  page  15) 

obvious  second  question :  How 
does  impressionistic  photog¬ 
raphy  such  as  the  woman  with 
the  umbrella  [on  page  15]  jive 
with  tfie  reality  and  people  ex¬ 
isting  in  it? 

“Simple,”  Baumann  says.  “I 
try  to  cover  on  film  the  reality 
of  w’hat  w’as  there.  My  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  world  as  I  see  it.  I’m 
trying  to  offer  a  different  point 
of  view  with  the  same  end  re¬ 
sult.” 

Which  is? 

“Good  pictures.” 

To  Baumann,  impressionistic 
news  photography  is  a  new 
philosophy  in  photojournalism 
that  offers  the  reader  something 
to  look  at.  “Produce  a  set  of 
good  pictui-es,”  he  says,  “and 
the  reader  will  v’ibrate.  You 
don’t  have  to  give  people  the 
same  old  thing.  Photography 
can  be  used  in  so  many  diffei-ent 
ways  and  it’s  up  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher  to  see  better  than 
others.” 


be  for  art’s  sake  (the  abstract 
person  on  the  opposite  page). 

“That’s  right  —  ART,”  Bau¬ 
mann  emphasizes.  “Photogra¬ 
phy’s  a  different  medium  than 
painting  and  uses  different 
tools,  but  it’s  still  a  composite 
of  light  and  form,  all  the  in¬ 
gredient  that  goes  into  any 
piece  of  art.” 

His  boss.  Managing  Editor 
Mitch  Milavetz,  agrees.  “Unlike 
most  newspapers,”  Mitch  told 
us,  “we  classify  pictures  into 
three  categories.  To  tell  a  story. 
To  illustrate  a  story.  And  for 
art’s  sake. 

“The  criteria  for  pictures  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  for  news 
stories.  Is  it  interesting?  The 
arty  pictures  that  Bruce  turns 
in  are  done  on  enterprise  time. 
They  are  a  product  of  his  own 
imagination.” 

Then  yon  buy  Baumann’s  im¬ 
pressionistic  approach? 

“We  don’t  offer  the  readers 
a  steady  diet  of  it,”  Mitch  says. 
“But  we  feel  it  gives  us  a 
change  of  pace. 

“And  we  don’t  care  what  other 
newspaper  editors  think  about 


to  Baumann’s  point  of  view  in 
this  statement:  “.  .  .  when  you 
really  begin  to  see  something, 
maybe  something  small,  maybe 
much  more  complicated.  And 
you  fully  understand  the  im¬ 
portant  meaning  of  that  thing, 
then  there  is  no  end.” 

“The  impressions  that  a  pho¬ 
tographer  sees,”  Baumann 
claims,  must  be  seen  simulta¬ 
neously  by  the  eye,  the  brain  and 
the  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  good  eye,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  good  brain,  to 
think  and  evaluate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject.  And  it’s 
important  to  have  the  heart  to 
understand  the  subject’s  worth.” 

Baumann  is  far  more  than 
just  a  good  impressionistic  news 
photographer.  He’s  a  good  news 
photographer  as  shown  by  the 
awards  he’s  won  the  past  two 
years. 

He  w'as  Indiana  Photographer 
of  the  Year  in  1965,  at  the  age 
of  22.  The  year  before  he  was 
runner-up  for  the  same  title.  He 
was  first  runner-up  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 


sociation  Region  4  Photographer 
of  the  Year  competition  in  1965. 
He  took  a  second  place  in  j 
NPPA’s  Pictures  of  the  Year  i 
competition  for  1965. 

In  the  1965  Indiana  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  competition 
he  took  home  14  trophies  in  in¬ 
dividual  categories,  which  was 
better  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  awards. 

Baumann  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  before  coming 
to  the  Courier  and  Press  two 
years  ago.  He’s  presently  going 
to  Evansville  College  part-time 
and  has  a  year-and-one-half  of 
undergraduate  work  completed. 

“I’m  a  photographer,”  Bau¬ 
mann  says.  “I  shoot  pictures  as 
I  see  them.  I  believe  that  in  the 
happiest  of  things  there  is  sad¬ 
ness.  And  in  the  saddest  of 
things,  there  is  hope.  Good  pho¬ 
tography  is  simple.  Great  pho¬ 
tography  is  merely  a  point  of 
view.” 

On  this  and  page  15,  you  can 
look  at  five  examples  of  J.  Bruce 
Baumann’s  point  of  view. 


Impressionistic  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  according  to  Baumann, 
can  tell  a  story  (the  crippled  boy 
on  page  15),  illustrate  some¬ 
thing  (the  hands  below  )  or  just 


this  approach.  We  edit  our 
newspaper  for  the  readers  and 
not  for  other  newspapers.” 

Baumann  quotes  Artist  An¬ 
drew  Wyeth  as  coming  closest 


BAUMANN:  The  hands  of  a  surgeon.  I  shot  it  this  way  to  illustrate 
strength  and  confidence. 
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BAUMANN:  This  was  part  of  a  picture  essay  on  a  dead  tree.  We 
tend  to  ignore  death,  to  make  believe  it  isn't  there,  to  regard  it  •* 
ugly.  I  saw  beauty  in  this  dead  tree  and  felt  it  was  my  responsibility 
as  a  photographer  to  show  others  what  I  saw. 
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exemplifies  the  almost  unlimited  versatility  of  the  Nikon  F 


Even  beyond  its  role  as  an  art  form,  a  news-gathering  medium, 
a  personal  record  of  people  and  places— photography  is  a  tool. 
And  the  Nikon  F  automatic  reflex  has  become  an  invaluable  aid 
to  science,  to  industry,  to  education,  and  to  countless  other  en¬ 
deavors  which  make  up  the  fabric  of  progress  in  our  modern 
society  and  technology.  For  it  is  in  this  realm  that 
the  Nikon  F  reveals  its  fullest  capabilities. 

The  Nikon  F  commands  a  complement  of  more 
than  twenty  interchangeable  lenses  upon  which 
it  can  draw  to  meet  the  most  critical  and  most 
unusual  picture  problems.  And  it  is  further  imple¬ 
mented  by  an  almost  endless  variety  of  accessory 
aids  to  fit  it  for  photo  micrography,  macro  and 
telescopic  photography,  and  for  every  conceiv¬ 


able  close-up  and  copy  requirement.  The  scope  and  versatility 
of  the  Nikon  F  automatic  reflex  are  virtually  unlimited.  Its  pic¬ 
ture  capabilities  extend  from  the  infinitesimal  to  the  infinite. 
A  battery-operated  motor  drive  can  be  used  for  completely  auto¬ 
matic  operation— in-hand  or  remote,  wired  or  by  radio  control. 

Any  impulse  can  be  used  to  fire  the  motor-equipped 
Nikon  F,  and  any  phenomenon  can  be  used  to 
originate  the  impulse.  Rapid  sequences,  time- 
lapse  and  motion  studies,  automatic  surveillance, 
data  documentation— are  a  few  of  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  applications.  If  you  have  a  photographic  prob¬ 
lem  you  consider  especially  challenging,  let  us 
show  you  how  capably  it  can  be  handled  with  the 
Nikon  F.  For  further  details,  write  to  Dept.  EP-1 


NIKON  INC.  Garden  City,  New  York  11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenrelch  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada;  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 


The  Weekly  Editor 


DISSENTER 


Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


“Texas  has  a  tradition  of  dis¬ 
sent  journalism  that  proes  back 
to  Brann.  There  was  a  fellow 
named  Granbery  who  ran  the 
Emancipator.  The  State  Ob- 
sert'er,  antecedent  of  this  paper, 
covered  statehouse  matters  in 
the  Thirties  with  a  certain 
flair.” 

Speakinpf  was  Ronnie  Dugger, 
who  as  editor  of  the  6,236  paid 
circulation  Texas  Observer,  is 
one  of  the  Lone  Star  state’s 
leading  liberal  dissenters. 

“The  real  antecedent  to  this 
paper  was  the  Texas  Spectator,” 
he  continued.  “It  was  put  out  in 
the  Forties  by  people  such  as 
H.  Mewhinney  and  Hart  Stil- 
well.  And  it  carried  a  cartoonist 
who  signed  himself  ‘Jack  O’Dia- 
monds.’  He  was  Bob  Eckhardt, 
now  congressman  from  Houston. 

“In  1954,  a  bunch  of  Demo¬ 
crats  wanted  to  start  a  weekly 
in  Austin.  They  asked  me  if  I’d 
edit  it.  I  told  them  yes  if  I  ran 
it  completely  and  it  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  parties  and  groups. 

“They  agreed.  The  first  issue 
was  dated  Dec.  13,  1954.  It  was 
weekly  until  1963,  when  we  con¬ 
verted  to  fortnightly.  I  edited  it 
from  1954  to  1961,  and  again 
from  1963  on.” 

Well-Known 

In  that  space  of  time,  the  now- 
36-year-old  Ron  Dugger  has 
turned  the  Observer  into  one  of 
Texas’  best-known  small  new.'^- 
papers.  And  Dugger  himself  has 
appeared  in  such  magazines  as 
Harper’s,  New  Republic,  Nation, 
Progressive,  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Commentary,  and 
Commonweal  as  wrell  as  state 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kooo  is  touch  with  markotint. 
odvertltint.  oubliihinf  and  traahic 
arts  In  Australia  road 
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magazines  such  as  Texas  Quar¬ 
terly. 

His  book.  Dark  Star,  Hiro¬ 
shima  Reconsidered  in  the  Life 
of  Clmide  Eatherly  of  Lincoln 
Park,  Tex.,  is  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.  in 
England.  Another  book  he 
edited.  Three  Men,  Bedichek, 
Webb  and  Dobie,  was  based 
mainly  on  special  issues  of  the 
Observ'er. 

All  this  fame  rises  out  of  a 
paper  with  an  editorial  staff  of 
two;  a  paper  that  never  made 
anybody  any  money. 

“We  lost  money,  actually,  until 
we  converted  to  biweekly,”  Dug¬ 
ger  explains.  “The  deficit  was 
made  up  by  various  people  at 
first.  Then  we  settled  into  a 
partnership  in  which  my  part¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Randolph,  kept 
investing  funds  into  it. 

“We  now  have  the  paper 
almost  level — it  is  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  And  with  a  little  more  prog¬ 
ress,  we  will,  I  trust,  be  in  black. 

“Our  paid  circulation  is  nearly 
6,500;  our  rate,  $6  per  year; 
our  income  about  $32,000 — gen¬ 
erally  the  last  few  years  one  or 
two  thousand  below  our  costs. 

“We  had  a  small  surplus 
going  in  so  we  still  have  a  little 
more  time  to  make  that  vestigial 
deficit.  Being  as  liberal  as  we 
are  in  this  state  we  do  not  get 
much  advertising.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  on  improving  that  and  hope 
to  attract  some  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  do  not  regard  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  leading  politi¬ 
cians  and  honesty  about  commer¬ 
cial  power  as  anathema.” 

Anli-E!>labIi^hnlent 

Papers  such  as  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  have  pointed  out 
over  the  years  that  Dugger  and 
the  Observer  are  not  part  of 
anybody’s  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the 
Observer’s  targets  was  Edward 
Clark,  the  Austin  attorney, 
banker  and  friend  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whom  Johnson  named  to  be 
ambassador  to  Australia.  After 
the  appointment,  Dugger  wrote : 

“Johnson’s  designation  of  Ed 
Clark  as  his  ambassador  to 
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Australia  was  the  most  political 
ambassadorial  appointment  he 
has  made  and  attracted  wdde 
attention  because  Clark  is  known 
as  a  conservative  behind-the- 
scenes  force  in  Texas  politics, 
especially  that  having  to  do  with 
the  economic  power  structure.” 

Covers  State 

“Our  coverage  is  the  state,” 
Dugger  claims.  “We  man  the 
legislature  when  it’s  in  session 
and  keep  up  with  political  things 
state-level  and  in  the  major 
cities — and  sometimes  smaller 
places. 

“As  our  research  files  deepen 
we  get  into  economics  more.  Such 
as  the  story  we  did  on  Hemis- 
Fair  [San  Antonio’s  proposed 
1968  International  Exposition] 
on  Sept.  30  of  last  year. 

“We  will  be  doing  a  study  in 
depth  on  state  w’ater  problems 
and  programs  soon.  We  project 
also  soon  to  research  in  depth 
Governor  Connally,  perhaps  in 
a  special  issue. 

“The  concept  is  to  try  and  do 
with  more  perspective,  deeper, 
and  with  more  freedom  to  report 
everything  with  an  interpretive 
intelligence  what  the  dailies 
usually  do  in  fragments  or 
sketchily.  Whether  we  succeed 
is  for  others  to  say.” 

From  1963  to  1965,  Dugger 
put  out  the  Observer  alone.  But 
last  year,  the  editorial  staff 
doubl^  because,  according  to 
Dugger,  the  ripening  research 
files  began  to  require  deeper  re¬ 
search  and  more  detailed  corre¬ 
lation.  The  paper  has  even  gone 
to  footnoting  some  of  its  re¬ 
search  papers  on  current  or  con¬ 
tinuing  subjects  of  public  inter¬ 
est  and  controveisy. 

The  associate  editor  is  Greg 
Olds,  31,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1958.  Prior  to  the  Ob¬ 
server,  he  worked  for  Texas 
weeklies  in  West  Columbia, 
Muleshoe,  Richardson  and  Robs- 
town,  and  for  a  semiweekly  in 
De  Soto,  Mo.  He  came  to  the 
Observer  in  September,  1966. 

Outside  of  seven  months  in 
Missouri,  Olds  has  lived,  gone 
to  school  and  worked  in  Texas 
since  he  was  15  years  old.  He 
claims  he  cares  about  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Texas  and  sees  the  Ob- 
■server  as  the  best  journalistic 
forum  from  which  to  speak. 

Oxford  Man 

Dugger  is  also  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas  where 
he  edited  the  student  newspaper. 
He  went  to  Oxford  University 
on  a  fellowship,  then  worked  two 
years  on  military  manpower 
studies.  “This  related  to  the 
government  agency  I  worked  for 
for  the  six-month  reserve  forces 
training  alternative  to  the 


Ronnie  Dugger 

draft,”  he  explains.  “Then  I 
came  to  Texas,  and  en  route  to 
Mexico,  was  lassoed  into  the 
Observer.” 

Dugger’s  partner,  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  is  a  wealthy  liberal  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Houston  who  got  into 
politics  in  the  first  Stevenson 
presidential  campaign  of  1952. 
She  was  the  state’s  Democratic 
national  committeewoman  in  the 
late  1950s. 

Politically,  the  Observer  has 
been  on  the  side  of  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough,  whom  Dug 
ger  has  called  “the  best  Senator 
this  state  has  had  in  this  cen 
tury.” 

And  Senator  Yarborough,  a 
liberal  Texas  Democrat,  has  said 
in  return  about  the  Observer  [in 
a  1958  Newsweek  piece]  : 

“It  is  making  the  most  im 
portant  contribution  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  I  know  toward  good  gov 
emment  in  Texas.  It  is  intel¬ 
lectually  honest,  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  many  of  its  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  have  been 
brilliant.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  Observer,  but  I  do 
always  respect  and  appreciate 
its  integrity  and  intelligence.” 

The  paper  has  opposed  the 
conservative  Texas  establish¬ 
ment  as  represented  by  Gov. 
John  B.  Connally,  and  in  the 
past,  at  least,  by  Lyndon  John 
son. 

Dugger  has  editorially  urged 
the  liberals  of  Texas  to  cut  loose 
from  all  present  organizations, 
including  organized  labor  and  to 
speak  up  for  themselves.  He  once 
called  organized  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  particularly 
in  Texas,  “part  of  the  power 
structure,  from  which  citizens 
must  strive  to  be  independent  if 
they  are  to  be  independent  citi¬ 
zens.” 

('.ontributors 

As  with  most  newspapers  the 
size  and  character  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Texas  fortnightly  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  degree  on  its 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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...and  now, 

<«  even  grocery  ads, 
^  with  the  PDP-8 
Computerized 
Typesetting  System 


The  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  is  the  lowest  cost, 
full  scale,  computer  typesetting  system  available 
anywhere.  Hot  type.  513  and  713  phototype.  And 
now,  even  automatic  formatting  and  setting  of  tra¬ 
ditional  grocery  ads  without  pasteup! 

The  40  PDP-8  Typesetting  installations  around  the 
country  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
600  PDP-8  computer  systems  sold  to  the  scientific 
and  equipment  manufacturing  communities.  But 
those  40  typesetting  installations  demonstrate,  day 
after  day,  the  versatility,  the  ease  of  operation,  and 
the  remarkable  profit-making  potential  inherent  in 
the  system. 

After  one  week’s  training,  typists  can  produce  500 
linesman  hour.  The  PDP-8  system  converts  their  out¬ 
put  to  justified,  hyphenated  tape  at  12,000  lines  per 
hour  —  enough  to  keep  over  14  high  speed  line- 
casters  busy. 

And  now,  with  the  phototype  programs,  even  grocery 
ads  by  typists  at  the  press  of  a  few  buttons. 

Let  us  give  you  full  details  at  the  Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Booths  9  and  10. 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Maynard,  Massachusetts 
01754.  Telephone:  (617)  897-8821  •  Cambridge,  Mass.  •  New 
Haven  •  Washington,  D.  C.  •  Parsippany,  N.  J.  •  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
•  Philadelphia  ♦  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver  • 
Ann  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  • 
Carleton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Reading,  England  •  Paris, 
France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  •  Sydney  and  West 
Perth,  Australia  *  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 
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contributing:  editors,  including 
one  who  regularly  covers  Texas 
legislators  in  Washington.  One 
of  the  contributing  editors  is 
Willie  Morris,  a  former  Observer 
editor  (1961-1963)  now  an  edi¬ 
tor  at  Harper’s  magazine. 

“Many  of  the  state’s  writers 
and  thinkers  do  essays  and 
articles  for  us,”  Dugger  says. 
“So  do  educators,  farmers, 
librarians,  poets,  artists,  beat¬ 
niks,  lobbyists,  and  even  a  tree 
surgeon.” 

Among  the  better-known 
Texas  names  who  have  wuitten 
articles  for  the  Observer  are 
John  Henry  Faulk  and  John 
Howard  Griffin. 

Observer  article.s  have  been 
reprinted  in  such  places  as  the 
St.  Louin  Poitt-Diapatch,  the 
Washington  Post,  Progressive, 
Human  Events,  American  Mer¬ 
cury  and  in  Texas  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

The  Observer  carries  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  heavy  political  cover¬ 
age,  pieces  on  the  life  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
particularly  the  poor.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  once  wrote  that 
the  Observer’s  special  issue  on 
J.  Frank  Dobie  was  “a  memo¬ 
rable  contribution  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  recoi’d  of  the  state.” 

Shortly  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
accession  to  the  Presidency  by 
Texan  Lyndon  Johnson,  Dugger 
devoted  almost  four  pages  to  “A 
Letter  from  Texas.”  In  it,  he 
gave  outsiders  an  idea  what,  to 
him,  the  state  was  really  like. 

Dugger  says  he  loves  Texas 
and  intends  to  remain  there 
because  he  belongs  there  as  “an 
animal  that  feels  best  when  he 
knows  where  he  is.” 

In  assaying  his  own  paper, 
Dugger  points  to  the  slogans 
under  the  front  page  flag:  “A 


Journal  of  Free  Voices”  and  “A 
Window  to  the  South.” 

“The  paper  goes  to  a  powerful 
bunch  of  people,”  he  says.  “They 
are  of  all  kinds  of  politics.  At 
present,  10  of  the  23  Texas  con¬ 
gressmen  and  a  third  of  181 
state  legislators  are  paying  sub¬ 
scribers.  Professors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  etc.,  subscribe.  So  do 
political  activists  all  over  the 
state.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
potency  of  the  subscribers  the 
enterprise  would  be  of  dubious 
value  on  its  face — given  the  time 
and  talent  that  many  people  put 
into  it.” 

Fairness 

Dugger  claims  that  in  oper¬ 
ating  the  Observ’er,  he  has  found 
that  fairness  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  his  paper  has  going 
for  it.  “With  fairness,  people 
who  di.sagree  with  the  paper’s 
liberalism  are  still  content  with 
it.  They  can  see  in  any  story 
that  there  is  a  determination  not 
to  distort  or  leave  out  what 
doesn’t  fit  liberalism. 

“If  somebody  accuses  us  of 
the  contrary  we  take  it  as  a 
signal  we  might  need  to  get 
right.  I  think  this  striving  for 
fairness  is  what  has  given  the 
Obser\'er  strength — and  it  does 
have  that  now.  Along,  of  course, 
with  journalistic  competence  at 
whatever  level  we  have  achieved 
it,  and  the  value  of  having  a 
point  of  view  advanced,  and 
questions  posed,  in  a  state  where 
otherwise  they  would  not  be,  or 
would  not  be  vigorously  and 
regularly.” 

The  organ  of  Texas  Y oung  Re¬ 
publicans  has  said  of  the  Ob¬ 
server:  “Although  we  disagree 
completely  .  .  .  w'e  strongly 
recommend  the  Observer  as  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  state  poli¬ 
tical  news  available.” 

“What  are  we  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish?  A  better  society,” 
Dugger  claims.  “A  more  humane 
place.  A  place  where  structures, 
leaders,  power  arrangements, 
and  distributions  of  wealth  that 
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are  more  just.  And  with  stand¬ 
ards  of  civil  liberties  and  racial 
equality  that  are  not  a  disgrace 
to  civilized  life. 

“I’m  sure  the  Observer  has 
helped  move  Texas  toward  this 
— and  perhaps  a  little  bit,  other 
places.  If  I  didn’t  think  that,  I 
would  not  have  stayed  with  it 
since  1954.  I’d  have  had  better 
things  to  do. 

“But  who  can  really  say  what 
changes  what?  Who  does  w'hat 
w’hy?  When  a  new  tremor  of 
conscience  turns  a  powerful  man 
one  way  or  another?  Or  some  ob¬ 
scure  fellow  in  some  obscure  job 
into  a  man  of  action,  an  idealist, 
a  changer?” 

Maybe,  as  Dugger  intimates, 
nobody  really  can  say  what 
changes  what  but  the  Texas  Ob¬ 
server  will  never  be  faulted  for 
not  trying  to  make  such  changes. 
*  *  * 

Mark  T train  Wouldn't 
Know  His  Old  Paper 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  Press-Journal  Publishing 
Co.,  an  111-year-old  firm  where 
Mark  Twain  received  some  of 
his  newspaper  experience  while 
working  for  an  uncle,  recently 
converted  from  letterpress  to 
web  offset  printing. 

The  company,  publishers  of 
the  semi-weekly  Louisiana 
Press-Journal  and  O’Fallon 
Community  News,  installed  a 
three-unit  “315”  News  King  web 
offset  press,  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment. 

Victor  Gierke,  publisher,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Calif.  Weekly  Sold 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  San  Clemente  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  Coastline  Publishers 
Inc.,  owners  of  the  San  Clemente 
Daily  Sun-Post,  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano  Coastline  Dispatch  and 
Dana  Point  Lamplighter,  was 
announced  by  Board  Chairman 
Robert  S.  Howard  and  Sun-Post 
Publisher  Karl  Wray.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  continue  as  a 
weekly,  with  Roy  A.  McCann  as 
associate  publisher. 


Buys  Colorado  Paper 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Roger  Bergquist,  president  of 
Topeka  News  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Estes  Park  (Colo.) 
Trail,  a  47-year-old  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Topeka  News  Inc.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Topeka  Daily  Legal 
News,  the  Forbes  Sky  Schooner 
for  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  and 
the  Highland  Park-South  To¬ 
peka  News,  a  weekly  for  a  sub¬ 
urban  area. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Sumter  Item 
In  New  Plant 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Formal  opening  ceremonies 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  Sumter 
Daily  Item  took  place  Jan.  6. 
The  building  replaces  the  plant 
destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  10,  1965, 
and  is  nearly  twice  its  size. 

The  ceremonies  were  attended 
by  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair, 
United  State  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond  and  E.  F.  Hillongs, 
Congressman  Tom  Gettys, 
newspapermen  from  throughout 
South  Carolina,  representatives 
of  a  number  of  suppliers,  and 
city  and  county  officials. 

The  ribbon  cutting  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Hubert  Graham  Os¬ 
teen  II,  5V5  year-old  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  Item,  the 
late  H.  G.  Osteen. 

Construction  of  the  new  plant 
was  started  in  February,  1966. 

'The  building  is  of  concrete 
block,  steel  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  A  sprinkler  system  is  a 
fire-safety  feature. 

Not  an  issue  of  the  Item,  a 
six-day  afternoon  paper,  was 
missed  as  a  result  of  the  fire. 
The  paper  was  produced  in  the 
plant  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 
Morning  News,  40  miles  from 
Sumter,  for  about  10  days.  The 
Item’s  press  room  and  composing 
room  escaped  serious  damage 
and,  after  a  thorough  cleaning 
and  replacing  some  pieces  of 
equipment,  went  back  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Item  was  founded  in 
1894,  the  first  small  town  daily 
in  South  Carolina,  by  H.  G.  Os¬ 
teen  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
weekly  paper  founded  in  1850. 
N.  G.  Osteen,  father  of  the 
Item’s  founder,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  weekly  paper  in 
1866  and  became  sole  owner  a 
few  years  later.  N.  G.  Osteen 
died  in  1936  at  the  age  of  94 
from  injuries  sustained  when  he 
struck  a  moving  car  while  rid¬ 
ing  his  bicycle. 

H.  G.  Osteen  died  in  1955  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  H.  D. 
Osteen,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Item  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college  in  1924.  H.  D. 
Osteen  Jr.,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Item  since  1963,  fol¬ 
lowing  service  with  the  Air 
Force.  He  represents  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Osteen  family 
with  the  paper. 

• 

Going  Weekly 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 

J ohn  Panagos,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gaithersburg  Ga¬ 
zette,  announced  that  the  Ga¬ 
zette  will  become  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  beginning  Jan.  26,  pub¬ 
lishing  every  Thursday. 

ILISHER  for  January  21,  1967 
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press  is  not  involved  in  this  wares  like  peanuts  or  potatoes,  Groups  Gel  Funds 

case.”  and  since  the  First  Amendment 

Overseas  Media  asked  the  applies  abroad,  the  court  erred  ^*’®***  rsper  s  r routs 
Court  of  Appeals  to  overrule  in  permitting  the  Secretary  of  New  London,  Conn. 

Judge  Holtzoflf’s  judgment.  Its  Defense  arbitrarily  to  blacklist  Thirty  grants  totaling  $14,- 
brief  in  support  of  its  appeal.  Overseas  Weekly,  while  granting  799.45  out  of  the  1966  earnings 

asserts  that  Judge  Holtzoff  other  publications  access  to  mili-  of  The  Day  Publishing  Co.  have 

erred  in  holding  that  the  Secre-  tary  newsstands  throughout  the  been  given  to  charitable,  relig- 

tary  of  Defense  has  absolute  and  Far  East,”  the  brief  asserts.  ious,  educational  and  scientific 

unlimited  power,  not  subject  to  The  brief  quoted  Secretary  organizations  by  the  Bodenwein 

judicial  review,  to  “blacklist  a  McNamara  as  telling  a  Senate  Public  Benevolent  Foundation, 
weekly  newspaper  edited  espe-  investigating  committee  that  he  The  grants  bring  to  $231,- 
cially  for  a  military  readership  “had  the  power  to  make  it  very  596  the  total  distributed  by  the 

from  all  military  newsstands  difficult”  for  American  soldiers  Foundation  since  it  was  estab- 

i  denying  the  throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  obtain  Overseas  Weekly,  and  lished  27  years  ago  under  the 

to  military  and  the  Far  East.”  Authority  remarks  that  “he  did  so.”  will  of  Theodore  Bodenwein, 

lout  the  Far  for  judicial  review,  the  brief  as-  “The  real  reason  for  the  publisher  of  the  Day  from  1891 

i  in  the  U.S.  serts,  is  contained  in  the  Admin-  denial  of  distribution  facilities  to  1939.  The  Foundation  is  fi- 

ere,  istrative  Procedure  Act.  becomes  readily  apparent — cen-  nanced  solely  by  the  publishing 

charges  that  “Since  newspapers  are  not  sorship,”  the  brief  concludes.  company. 

‘blacklisting”  - - - - - - 


McNamara 
‘Censorship’ 
Is  Charged 
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JOLRNAUSM  RESEARCH 

Publicity  and  Prejudice 

By  Janies  B.  Lemert 

Assistant  Professor.  Department  of  Journalism, 

Southern  Illinois  University 

The  American  Bar  Association’s  Reardon  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  police  and  court  officials  withhold  six  kinds 
of  information  h-om  the  press  in  criminal  cases:  1)  the 
suspect’s  prior  criminal  record,  2)  existence  or  contents  of  a 
confession,  3)  lie  detector  test  results  or  whether  the  suspect 
would  take  the  test,  4)  identity  of  prospective  witnesses,  5) 
the  possibility  of  a  guilty  plea  and  6)  general  comments  about 
the  suspect’s  guilt  or  innocence. 

Crucial  to  this  recommendation  is  the  implicit  assumption 
that  each  of  these  kinds  of  information  can  prejudice  readers. 
This  is  an  assumption  which  has  already  received  some  re¬ 
search  testing  in  four  of  the  six  areas. 

There  are  at  least  five  studies  available,'  and  together  they 
suggest  that  the  threat  to  fair  trial  may  not  be  as  great  as 
feared,  though  certain  kinds  of  information  may  have  an 
effect. 

In  an  overview  of  more  than  3,000  criminal  jury  trials, 
two  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  faculty  members, 
Harry  Kalvern,  Jr.,  and  Hans  Zeisel,  made  note  of  the  “im¬ 
pressive”  fact  that  not  a  single  case  in  the  study  indicated 
that  a  judge  believed  the  jury  to  be  swayed  by  press  coverage. 

But  while  it  is  important  to  know  what  judges  believed 
about  the  cases,  this  does  not  really  get  at  the  main  point. 
It  is  probably  more  important,  from  our  point  of  view,  to 
find  out  about  press  effects  directly  from  actual  or  potential 
jurors.  These  are  the  people  the  assumption  deals  with,  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  juries  were  not  available  to  the 
judges. 

Nor  are  they  available  to  us  to  study,  but  there  are  four 
other  studies  which  tried  to  approximate  conditions  where 
jurors  receive  press-borne  information  which  might  not  be 
admissible  as  evidence. 

*  *  * 

Tbe  Reardon  committee  recommended  that  neither  the 
existence  nor  the  contents  of  a  confession  be  released  to  the 
press.  Do  any  of  the  four  studies  support  the  assumption 
behind  this  recommendation? 

Yes,  I’m  afraid  the  two  studies’  which  looked  at  the  effects 
of  news  about  confessions  both  suggest  that  this  kind  of  news 
is  most  damaging  to  the  defendant,  even  when  the  contents 
of  the  confession  are  not  released. 

However,  in  both  studies  the  respondents  were  asked  merely 
to  judge  the  guilt  (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  defendant  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  newspaper  accounts.  What  would  happen  if 
the  “confession”  news  were  broken,  but  the  confession  itself 
were  inadmissible,  was  not  studied. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  the  respondents  were 
not  even  in  a  mock  jury  situation.  They  just  rated  the  de¬ 
fendant  as  to  guilt  or  innocence. 
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And  in  the  two  other  studies  there  is  the  definite  suggestion 
that  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  news  reader  is  acting 
as  a  jury  member  of  just  rating  the  defendant. 

In  the  Simon  study,  people  who  rated  the  defendants  guilty 
after  reading  news  stories  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  do 
so  after  they  listened  to  taped  excerpts  of  the  “trial.”  Of 
course,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  content  of  the  tape. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  this  is  not  the  reason. 

But  in  the  Kline  and  Jess  study,  they  did  observe  the 
deliberations  of  mock  juries,  without  the  jurors’  knowledge. 
And  in  three  of  the  four  juries  which  were  exposed  to  “prej¬ 
udicial”  publicity  which  was  not  admissible  as  evidence, 
there  was  active  resistance  to  using  the  “information”  in 
their  deliberations, 

w  *  * 

The  Reardon  report  also  recommends  that  a  defendant’s 
prior  criminal  record  be  withheld  from  the  press.  Three  of 
the  studies  investigated  this,*  and  the  evidence  does  not 
support  the  assumption  that  publication  of  this  kind  of  news 
hurts  the  defendant  much. 

About  the  worst  thing  resulting  from  this  kind  of  news 
occurred  in  the  mock  jury  study  by  Kline  and  Jess.  The 
previous  record  was  in  every  case  mentioned  by  some  jury 
members. 

As  mentioned  before,  though,  there  was  resistance  to  con 
sidering  this  information  in  three  of  four  juries  exposed  to 
the  information.  The  fourth  jury  found  against  the  defend 
ant,  but  so  did  the  matched  jury  which  did  not  receive  any 
information  about  his  previous  record. 

And  while  the  Simon  study  indicates  news  about  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  criminal  record  did  produce  higher  guilt  ratings, 
this  effect  had  virtually  disappeared  in  ratings  after  the 
mock  trial. 

Two  of  the  four  other  kinds  of  information  —  willingness 
to  take  a  lie  detector  test  and  statements  by  court  officials 
about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  —  were  invest! 
gated  in  the  Tans  and  Chaffee  study.  There  was  not  much 
evidence  that  they  had  an  effect  on  the  news  stoi’y  readers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  far  the  evidence  is  not  definitive,  but  it  suggests  at 
least  three  conclusions. 

1)  People  are  less  likely  to  jump  to  news-based  conclusions 
about  guilt  or  innocence  when  they  are  actually  in  a  jury 
situation. 

2)  Despite  this,  the  possibility  remains  that  news  about 
the  existence  of  a  confession  could  bias  a  jury  when  the 
confession  is  not  admitted  as  evidence.  The  study  testing  this 
possibility  has  not  been  done,  but  if  prior  record  were  men 
tioned  in  all  mock  juries,  who  is  to  say  that  equally  inad 
missible  information  about  a  confession  would  not  be  men 
tioned.  Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  make  this  peculiar 
situation  much  more  likely  than  ever  before. 

3)  With  the  possible  exception  of  news  about  alleged  con 
fessions,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  news  in  the  other 
five  areas  mentioned  by  the  Reardon  committee  have  the 
significant  effect  assumed  by  the  committee. 
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Mrs.  Klook  Endows  Journalism  Chair 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

An  endowment  of  $200,000  has 
been  awarded  Trinity  University 
here  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Carlos  Augustus  de  Lozano 
Chair  in  Journal ffim. 

Trinity  President  James  W. 
Laurie  said  it  is  a  gift  to  Trinity 
from  Mrs.  Lucia  de  L.  Klock  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of 
her  late  father,  Clarlos  Augustus 
de  Lozano.  Mr.  de  Lozano  was 
an  educator  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 


for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Klock  was  owner  an 
publisher  of  the  Kingston  D 
Freeman  until  its  sale  lait 
November.  Her  husband 
published  the  paper  until 
death  in  1937. 

President  Laurie  said  the  d* 
Lozano  Chair  in  Journalism  wit 
be  filled  by  a  member  of  thlj 
journalism  department  fac 
to  be  named  later.  Paul  R.  B 
is  department  chairman. 
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How  will  we  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
a  second  world? 


Millions  already  are  underfed  .  .  .  and  the  world  popu¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000.  Will  we  have 
new  techniques  and  machinery  ready  to  do  the  job?  Yes.  John 
Deere  engineers  and  scientists  are  probing  for  tomorrow’s 
answers  today,  just  as  they've  done  since  John  Deere  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  steel  plow  130  years  ago.  For  example,  in  a 
table-top  bin  of  specially  compounded  and  compacted  soil, 
we’re  learning  of  soil  dynamics  and  the  interaction  of  soil 
and  implement. 


If  you  need  information  for  your  farm  story,  write: 
Public  Relations  Department,  Deere  &  Company, 
Moline,  Illinois  61265;  or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


i 


SYNDICATES 


Papers  Get  Ike’s 
Memoirs  First 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Newspapers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  excerpts 
from  the  autobiography  of  for¬ 
mer  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  long  before  it  appears  in 
book  form. 

The  Hall  Syndicate  will  re¬ 
lease  on  April  10  the  first  of  16 
installments  of  1,500  words  each 
from  the  Eisenhower  memoirs, 
“At  Ease,”  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  June  9  by  Doubleday  & 
Co. 

This  official  autobiography 
covers  “Ike”  as  a  boy,  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  a  young  Army  of¬ 
ficer,  as  president  of  Columbia 
University  and  as  head  of 
NATO.  Excluded  are  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  career  as  World 
War  II  commander  and  as  Pres¬ 
ident  because  those  parts  of  his 
career  w'ere  related  in  his  three 
earlier  books,  “Crusade  in  Eu¬ 


rope,”  “Mandate  For  Change” 
and  “Waging  Peace.” 

One  of  the  chapters  in  the 
new  book  and  newspaper  series 
is  entitled  “Life  With  Mother.” 

The  newspaper  series  will  re¬ 
veal  many  unknown  or  little 
known  incidents,  such  as  the 
time  he  nearly  lost  a  leg  while 
in  high  school,  the  time  he  and 
George  Patton,  later  a  general, 
too,  were  nearly  killed  in  early 
tank  maneuvers  between  the 
world  wars,  the  time  relations 
between  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  then  aide,  Ike, 
first  chilled,  the  time  he  actually 
requested  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Funny  Stories 

John  P.  McMeel,  assistant 
sales  director  of  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  said  those  who  have  read 
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the  manuscript  report  that  it 
contains  funny  stories  about 
Ike’s  prowess  at  dice  shooting 
as  a  young  cadet  and  officer. 
The  autobiographer  even  lists 
the  18  demerits  he  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  his  final  six  months  at  West 
Point. 

(He  was  broken  from  ser¬ 
geant  to  private  for  repeatedly 
twirling  his  dancing  partner  in 
a  spirited  manner  which  re¬ 
sult^  first  an  ankle  and  then  a 
leg  being  exposed.) 

The  series  will  use  24,000  of 
the  150,000  words  in  the  book, 
chosen  as  a  Reader's  Digest 
condensation  for  July. 


Hal  D.  Steward 


Newspaper  readers  now  will 
have  a  special  column  to  advise 
them  how  to  understand  and 
accept  and  meet  the  future  with 
its  vast  scientific  changes. 

The  column  is  “Tomorrow’s 
World”  and  the  columnist  is  Col. 
Hal  D.  Steward  (U.S.A.-Ret.). 
It  is  distributed  by  the  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  News  Service  and 
Syndicate  (64  Society  St, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  29401). 

The  author  writes  about  the 
development  of  events  to  assist 
readers  to  prepare  for  and  over¬ 
come  “future-shock”  disorien¬ 
tation  brought  on  by  premature 
arrival  of  the  future. 

Col.  Steward,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angelet 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  received 
his  B.  S.  from  Boston  University 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  an  inter¬ 
national  university  in  London. 


Ben  Wicks 


In  Great  Lakes  Area 

Appointment  of  James  Weiss 
as  Great  Lakes  division  man¬ 
ager  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  was  announced  by 
William  H.  Borglund,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager. 

He  has  been  with  NEA  for 
more  than  11  years.  Since  1959 
he  has  been  in  Kansas  City  as 
manager  of  NEA’s  central  states 
division. 


Lenten  Series 

tween  a  horizontal  and  vertical  For  the  17th  year,  the  Regis- 
format.  The  horizontal  format  ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate  will 
is  five  columns  by  5%  inches;  distribute  its  “Lenten  Guide- 
the  vertical  format  two  columns  posts”  feature,  40  true  stories  of 
by  12  inches.  faith  in  action  by  40  interesting 

Cap’n  Squid  is  appearing  in  persons,  some  of  whom  are  well 
Canada  in  Weekend  magazine,  known  in  the  entertainment  and 
The  cartoon  is  syndicated  by  the  sports  worlds.  The  series  begins 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service.  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  8. 
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Since  1951  alone,  U.S.  Steel  has  spent  an  estimated 
$200  million  for  the  installation  of  devices  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

A  big  problem  remains,  however.  It  is  the  matter 
of  designing  the  most  eflBcieiit  and  economical  de¬ 
vices,  and  that’s  a  difficult  job.  In  many  cases,  it 
costs  as  much — sometimes  more — to  remedy  the 
final  five  per  cent  of  air  or  water  pollutants  as  it 
does  the  first  95  per  cent.  That  final  five  per  cent 
is  the  tough  one. 

U.S.  Steel’s  $200  million  investment  in  cleaner 


air  and  water  indicates  pretty  well  our  attitude 
toward  pollution  control;  and  each  new  facility  we 
build  is  equipped  with  the  latest  available  anti¬ 
pollution  devices. 

And  we’ll  be  spending  more  millions  on  air  and 
water  pollution  control  as  we  continue  our  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  programs  all  across  the 
country,  because  U.S.  Steel  believes  it  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  its  neighbors  to  help  conserve  natural 
resources.  And,  besides,  we  breathe  the  air  and 
drink  the  water,  too. 


United  States  Steel 


United 
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SYNDICATES 

Ron  Butler  Is  New 
Travel  Columnist 


Ron  Butler,  a  traveler,  writer 
and  editor,  has  been  signed  to 
write  the  “Going  Places”  travel 
column  for  General  Features 
Corporation-Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

Butler,  35,  is  the  first  new 
columnist  to  be  signed  by  GFC 
since  it  was  acquired  by  the 
LATS  Jan.  3.  The  first  column 
will  be  ready  for  release  Jan.  22, 
it  was  announced  by  Rex  Bar¬ 
ley,  manager  of  the  LATS  and 
president  of  GFC. 

With  Photos 

The  column  will  be  about  500 
words  for  weekend  publication, 
illustrated  with  exclusive  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“Not  only  do  we  feel  Ron 
Butler  is  eminently  qualified  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  travel, 
but  we  feel  his  approach  will  be 
most  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing,”  Barley  said.  “Both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  travel  will 
form  the  basis  for  Butler’s  new 
column,  with  each  covered  about 
50  percent  of  the  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  subjects  of  the  first 
three  columns  will  be  Peru, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  and  Mos¬ 
cow.” 

Two  Dosen  Countries 

Within  the  last  year,  Ron 
Butler  has  traveled  to  about  two 
dozen  foreign  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories  and  his  articles  on  travel 
have  appeared  in  many  publica¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  his  byline 
has  appeared  on  almost  every 
type  of  article,  including  per¬ 
sonality  profiles,  human  interest 
and  specialty  features. 

The  new  columnist  is  married 
to  a  Manhattan  fashion  model 
and  calls  an  upper  West  Side 
apartment  home  when  he  is  not 
off  on  one  of  his  trips.  He’s  an 
avid  art  collector. 

“I  first  got  the  urge  to  travel 
while  I  was  in  the  Air  Force,” 
said  Butler.  “All  my  friends 
were  going  all  over  the  world — 
and  I  never  left  the  States.” 

Doesn’t  Drive 

He  credits  the  fact  that  he 
can’t  drive  a  car  (“I  just  never 
bothered  to  learn”)  as  a  major 
reason  for  his  success  as  a 
travel  writer. 

“You’d  be  amazed  how  much 
you  can  find  out  about  a  place 
when  you’re  forced  to  walk  or 
use  local  conveyances,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Once  I  hitch-hiked 
clear  across  Morocco.” 


Ron  Butler 


Space  Travel  Traced 
By  New  Strip  Story 

“Myth  to  Moon,”  a  12-part 
story  strip,  will  be  distributed 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  daily  newspaper  cli¬ 
ents. 

Written  by  Russ  Winter- 
botham  and  illustrated  by  John 
Lane,  “Myth  to  Moon”  traces 
space  travel  from  earliest 
dreams  to  the  present  flights. 

Winterbotham  is  a  writer  of 
Science-Action  and  western  nov¬ 
els.  He  formerly  was  NEA  fic¬ 
tion  editor,  now  is  in  the  comic 
art  department.  Lane  is  a  staff 
artist. 

• 

Daily  Math  Puzzle 
Comes  from  Canada 

A  daily  mathematical  puzzle, 
which  was  a  long  time  feature 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
is  now  being  syndicated  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  feature,  “Fun  With  Fig¬ 
ures,”  was  switched  to  the 
Toronto  Telegram  Jan.  30  by  its 
author,  Jim  Hunter.  The  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram  News  Service 
launched  syndication. 

The  200-word  puzzle  poses  a 
variety  of  mathematical  quizzes, 
the  solution  appearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Wedding  Plans 

Eight  installments  on  “It’s 
Your  Wedding:  Make  the  Most 
of  It”  by  Henry  J.  Smith,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Modem 
Brides  Magazine,  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 


Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Series  Is  Released 

Six  installments  entitled  “The 
Real  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Story,” 
by  Liz  Smith,  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  for  immediate  release 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

The  articles,  each  1,500  words 
in  length,  first  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une  recently.  Liz  Smith  is  a  staff 
writer  for  Sports  Ilbistrated  and 
a  magazine  free-lancer. 

• 

Neil  Morgan  Writes 
On  Pacific  States 

Neil  Morgan,  columnist  for 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
and  the  Copley  News  Service,  is 
author  of  the  first  volume  in  the 
Time-Life  Library  of  America 
being  published  this  month. 

His  book  is  “The  Pacific 
States”,  an  examination  of  his¬ 
tory  and  contemporary  affairs  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  11 
other  volumes  on  other  regions 
of  the  United  States  by  other 
writers  in  conjunction  with  the 
editors  of  Time-Life  Books. 

Morgan’s  selection  by  Time- 
Life  Books  to  write  the  volume 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  “Assignment 
West”  beat  from  which  comes  a 
weekly  column  on  the  contemp<»- 
ary  West.  It  is  distributed  by 
Copley  News  Service  and 
pears  in  40  newspapers  through 
out  the  nation. 

He  has  written  other  books, 
including  “Westward  Tilt,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1963  by  Random  Houst 
and  hailed  as  the  definitive  book 
on  the  postwar  migration  to 
Western  America  that  reached  a 
peak  in  1964. 

Morgan  has  been  a  columnist, 
based  in  San  Diego,  since  1948. 
During  that  time  he  has  won  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  and 
the  Bill  Corum  Memorial  Award 
for  column  writing. 

Newspaper  Leases 
Coliseum  News  Board 

Oakland,  Calif. 

When  the  13,000  lights  go  on 
in  the  scoreboard  of  the  new 
Oakland-Alameda  County  Coli¬ 
seum,  four  specially-designed 
Oakland  Tribune  sigrnatures 
glow  brightly. 

Late  news  and  sports  bulletins 
from  elsewhere  also  are  flashed 
across  the  upper  portion  of  the 
scoreboard.  These  are  sent  by 
wire  from  the  Tribune’s  news 
room. 

There  are  four  identical  ni» 
sage  centers  on  the  board,  whidi 
is  eight  feet  high  and  32  fee* 
in  diameter. 
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Don’t  talk  to  them  about  “99%  perfect.’’  Up  there 
it’s  100%  or  it’s  no  show.  Because  these  men  live  by 
the  principie  of  “Zero  Defects.”  Just  like  ITT. 

You'll  never  convince  a  flying  aerial-  allow  themselves  a  certain  percentage  now  being  put  into  effect  by  ITT's 
ist  that  some  error  is  inevitable.  His  of  error  at  work.  worldwide  companies, 

standard  is  perfection,  all  the  time.  So, basically, a  Zero  Defects  Program  Each  employee  has  voluntarily 

And  that's  what  "Zero  Defects"  is  all  strives  for  a  voluntary  change  in  per-  pledged  to  expect  at  least  as  much  of 
about:  do  it  right  the  first  time,  all  the  sonalattitude— a  rejection  of  the  stand-  himself  as  he  does  of  his  family,  his 
time.  ard  of  doing  it  right  most  of  the  time,  doctor,  his  bank. 

Many  people,  intolerant  of  mistakes  Although  ITT  has  always  had  a  "Zero  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 

at  home  or  in  the  hospital  or  by  a  bank,  Defects"  attitude,  official  programs  are  graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ITT 


Problems 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


advertising  messages  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Then  came  World  War  II, 
and  on  its  heels  what  was  the 
cathode  ray  tube  of  the  ladar 
plotters  just  as  quickly  became 
the  television  tube  in  homes  all 
over  America.  Here  the  eye  was 
coupled  with  the  voice,  and 
news,  entertainment,  weather 
and  advertising  came  into  new 
and  more  abundant  meaning 
And  then  something  new  was 
added,  and  that’s  color. 

In  addition  to  the  explosive 
grow'th  of  the  electronic  media, 
the  advertiser  is  besieged  today 
by  salesmen  of  everything  from 
car  cards  to  skywriting  and  the 
media  of  magazine  advertising 
now'  offers  new'  flexibility  in  the 
regional,  or  local  “buy”  rather 
than  each  advertiser  having  to 
purchase  nationwide  circulation 
even  if  the  product  market  w'ere 
confined  to  a  single  region  of 
the  nation. 

Further,  and  surprisingly 
similar  competition  to  city-wide 
new'spapers,  is  the  urban  pub¬ 
lisher  w'ho  for  the  most  part 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  new 
technology  in  printing  and  uses 
offset  lithogi-aphy  with  its  more 
economical  means  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  its  unmatched  fidelity 
in  reproduction  and  printing 
quality.  In  the  face  of  all  this 
the  Justice  Department  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  newspapers  “monop¬ 
olize”  something  .  .  .  just  what 
it  is  a  lot  of  us  in  the  business 
are  extremely  anxious  to  know. 

The  government  in  the  Tucson 
case  also  questions  ownership. 
Here  is  being  challenged  the 
right  of  tw’o  ow'ners  to  pool 
equipment,  share  sales  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  and  costs.  In  such 
pooling  of  facilities  are  the  sav¬ 
ing's  in  one  rent,  one  light,  one 
heat  and  one  insurance  bill 
i-ather  than  .  .  .  tw'o!  It  has  been 
the  prudent  use  of  all  these  sav¬ 
ings  that  has  kept  many  a  new's- 
paper  alive,  has  allowed  tw'o 
ownerships  and  their  resultant 
editorial  expressions  to  stay 
alive  in  a  market,  and  it  has 
allowed  considerable  of  these 
savings  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
advertiser  and  subscriber.  Had 
anyone  told  me  back  in  1950 
that  we  would  see  our  wages  go 
from  $50  per  week  for  printers, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  to 
the  $140  scales  of  today,  our 
newsprint  climb  from  its  1950 
level  of  $58  to  the  $140  price 
today,  all  this  with  the  rocket¬ 
like  curve  of  editorial  budgets, 
leased  wire  service  costs  and  a 
constant  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  the  w’ork  week  ...  I’d  have 


said  it  couldn’t  be  done,  .  .  .  but 
it  has! 

As  to  the  newspapers  in  our 
largest  cities,  believe  me  when 
I  say  there  are  blessings  and 
fewer  ulcers  to  management  in 
being  small.  Union  strength  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit  and  San  Francisco  pre- 
.sents  an  almost  intolerable  situ¬ 
ation  for  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  union’s  resistance 
to  new  and  more  efficient  proc¬ 
esses  with  their  demand  for 
the  savings,  presents  a  dismal 
scene. 

In  these  great  markets,  the 
attrition  has  been  heavy,  not  be¬ 
cause  any  publisher  wanted  to 
go  out  of  business,  but  rather 
because  he  couldn’t  afford  to 
stay  in  business.  I’d  like  to  see 
ANPA  pay  a  deserved,  though 
belated  tribute  to  Matt  Meyer, 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  stable, 
who  eventually  got  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  presses  to  roll 
after  every  frustration  and  dis¬ 
heartening  thing  in  the  book 
had  fallen  on  him. 

Hoffa  Broke  a  Strike 

It’s  of  interest  to  know  that 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  whatever  you 
think  of  kim,  broke  the  most 
recent  strike  of  pressmen  in  De¬ 
troit  when  he  advised  them  his 
teamsters  were  going  to  deliver 
the  papers  tomorrow'  .  .  .  even 
if  “scab-produced”  ...  as  they 
were  weary  of  waiting  day  after 
day  with  an  apparent  stalemate 
in  negotiations. 

Hoffa  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  Detroit  publishers,  “Your 
set-up  of  multiple,  small  unions, 
each  trying  to  overlap  the  other 
in  jurisdiction  over  new'spaper 
production  processes,  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  one,  .  .  .  both  unreal¬ 
istic  and  unworkable.  What  you 
need  is  one  union.  Then  if  you 
want  to  build  ships  in  one  de¬ 
partment  or  make  firecrackers 
in  the  next  .  .  .  hop  to  it.”  The 
fact  that  Hoffa  suggested  the 
teamsters’  union  for  this  new 
assignment,  to  me,  doesn’t  di¬ 
minish  the  plausibility  of  his 
appraisal  for  the  plagued  big 
city  new'spapers. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  w'e 
have  been  negotiating  with  our 
unions  on  our  smaller  papers  at 
home.  As  usual,  when  w'e  meet 
w'ith  the  printers  we  bellow'  long 
and  loud  about  what  in  the  more 
polite  language  of  the  contract 
is  called  “reproduction”  but 
what  is  more  aptly  referred  to 
by  both  sides  as  “bogus”  or 
“dead  horse”!  This  is  the  hor¬ 
rendous  practice  of  resetting  an 
advertisement,  after  it’s  already 
run,  having  it  proofed  and  cor¬ 
rected  and  then  proofed  to  a 
final  O.K.  w'hen  it  is  then  un¬ 
ceremoniously  dumped  into  the 
re-melt  furnace.  The  fact  that 


a  Jones  signature  had  been 
affixed  to  this  agreement  since 
the  early  1920’s  is  the  only  real 
reservation  concerning  what  I 
had  always  looked  up  to  as  a 
“sharp  and  smart”  father.  None- 
the-less,  we  had  sifted  through 
the  proofs  of  this  ignoble  sabo¬ 
tage  and  figured  our  costs, 
(hopefully  at  straight  time 
rates)  to  be  $50,000  of  expense 
for  the  year  1966. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  needless,  useless  time-con¬ 
suming  effort  tying  up  produc¬ 
tive  machinery  all  because  our 
advertisers  are  getting  more 
sophisticated  and  want  more  art 
and  hand  letterw'ork  in  half¬ 
tones  rather  than  the  selections 
from  our  Ludlow'  cases  known 
as  Caslon,  Bodoni,  Pabst  Bold 
and  the  rest,  which  is  the  con¬ 
ventional  w'ay  of  producing  an 
ad  in  our  shop. 

Robbery  in  Daylight 

About  this  time  from  out  my 
w'indow  I  noticed  a  Brinks  ar¬ 
mored  truck  pull  up  to  our  en¬ 
trance  and  with  several  uni¬ 
formed  guards  dismounting  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  third  to 
enter  our  lobby,  with  30  caliber 
sidearms  much  in  evidence,  .  .  . 
I  could  only  shake  my  head. 
Here  all  the  protection  one 
could  wish  to  safeguard  a 
courier  picking  up  cash  and 
circulation  receipts  to  haul  to 
the  bank,  w'hen  the  biggest  rob¬ 
bery  of  all  takes  place  in  broad 
daylight  and  with  our  foot  drag¬ 
ging  permission  in  our  compos¬ 
ing  room  under  the  banner  of 
“reproduction.”  And  w'e’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  smart! 

How  much  better  to  put  this 
money  into  employe  benefits 
than  to  keep  this  up. 

Among  other  problems  we 
face  is  an  evident  lack  of  matu¬ 
rity  and  understanding  with  our 
newsprint  suppliers. 

I  feel  new'sprint  price  in¬ 
creases  should  be  announced  in 
smaller  increments  and  more 
often  if  necessary.  Why  wait 
until  you  get  a  telegram,  read 
to  you  on  a  w'eekend,  that  a 
certain  mill  announces  a  $10  per 
ton  increase  and  you’ve  got  just 
30  days  to  prepare  for  it.  In 
Tulsa  this  jovial  notice  meant  a 
mere  $280,000.  The  mills  can  do 
better  than  that  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  and  they  can  give  far  more 
time  for  our  preparation  to 
meet  these  increases.  The  fact 
that  in  our  area,  the  price  was 
adjusted  to  a  $5  increase  rather 
than  the  $10  was  due  to  a  few 
more  experienced  and  more 
mature  minds  getting  into  the 
act  from  the  mill  side. 

Among  the  most  amazing 
things  are  the  way  newspapers 
are  plagiarized  by  their  com¬ 
petition. 


Just  this  past  w'eekenl  I 
stopped  by  the  desk  of  our  man¬ 
aging  editor  before  getting  into 
my  car  and  making  a  64  mile 
drive  to  my  lakeside  cottage. 
The  managing  editor  showed  me 
three  stories  he  had  received, 
two  from  our  own  correspondent 
in  Washington  and  one  the  leg- 
work  of  one  of  our  large  staff 
of  local  reporters  whom  we’d 
sent  to  Little  Rock  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  head  of  the  Army 
Engineers.  It  was  somewhat 
surprising,  therefore,  to  hear 
over  my  car  radio,  a  Tulsa  radio 
station  ...  as  part  of  their 
always  “Award-Winning  News” 
programs,  come  up  with  our 
own  stories. 

It’s  a  little  amazing,  the  lib¬ 
erties  taken  by  some  news 
media  when  they  deposit  IOC  in 
the  box  for  a  copy  of  our  latest 
edition!  More  amazing  are  the 
rare  occasions  they  even  read 
our  mistakes! 

So  these  are  some  of  the 
problems  we  face,  and  some  of 
the  elements  that  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discredit  us  or  to  limit 
our  freedom.  They  deserve  our 
concern.  Yet,  believe  me,  we’re 
a  long  way  from  going  down  the 
drain  with  newspapers  .  .  . 

Paper  for  Sale? 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  would-be 
buyer  for  our  newspaper.  I 
quote: 

“When  in  Tulsa  recently  it 
was  suggested  you  might  like 
to  sell  your  newspaper.  For  my 
purposes  it  w'ould  be  almost 
necessary  that  most  of  the  man¬ 
agement  be  available  to  operate 
the  company.  I  usually  take  the 
position  of  Chairman  and  con¬ 
sultant.” 

And  he  concluded  by  giving  a 
list  of  financial  references  that 
were  most  impressive. 

I  don’t  know  why  I  reply  to 
these  things,  but  I  do,  and  I 
answered  him  as  follows: 

Sorry  but  your  Tulsa  in¬ 
formant  was  presumptive! 

This  new'spaper  is  not  for 
sale. 

Our  business  has  a  great 
deal  of  stability,  is  profitable 
and  affords  us  with  exciting 
and  rewarding  occupations. 
Further,  we  are  in  a  market 
that  is  on  the  verge  of  its 
greatest  expansion  through  a 
port  of  navigation.  This  cou¬ 
pled  with  Tulsa’s  regular  mo¬ 
mentum,  affords  us  constant 
challenge. 

Besides,  it’s  rare  to  be  in 
a  business  that’s  fun  .  .  .  that 
W'e  enjoy. 

Can  you  blame  us? 

As  one  of  you  I’m  sure  our 
answers  are  much  the  same! 
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Single  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive . 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


That’s  right.  One  single  warranty  covers  both 
the  Goss  Press  and  the  MGD  Unit  Drive. 
This  total  responsibility  makes  things  a  lot 
simpler  for  you,  saves  you  time  and  trouble. 
You’re  protected  all  the  way. 

An  MGD  Unit  Drive  offers  you  per¬ 
formance  advantages,  too.  Its  balanced  de¬ 
sign  eliminates  problems  resulting  from  in¬ 
balance  or  mismatch.  You  get  maximum 
reliability.  That’s  especially  important  in 


terms  of  keeping  maintenance  at  a  minimum, 
and  in  saving  on  service. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


®FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


BRITISH  PRESS  DILEMMA 


Thomson  Goes  Ahead 
With  2  New  Papers 


London 

Contributing:  to  a  recently- 
published  book  about  “Fleet 
Street”,  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson 
noted:  “If  we  are  to  move  hope¬ 
fully  into  the  future  to  produce 
better  newspapers  more  effici¬ 
ently  we  require  a  change  of 
heart  in  the  unions  and  an  end 
of  restrictive  practices  that  still 
stick  like  leeches.” 

Just  such  a  change  of  heart 
was  in  evidence  here  last  week, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  way  was 
cleared  for  publication  of  two 
new  afternoon  newspapers  by 
the  Thomson  organization. 

A  week  before  Christmas, 
Thomson — faced  with  a  dispute 
over  the  manning  of  offset 
presses  and  interunion  rivalry — 
decided  to  shelve  a  project  for 
the  establishment  of  newspapers 
in  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Watford,  Hertfordshire,  to 
which  $5.6-million  had  been  com¬ 
mitted. 

Reduce  Manning  Demand 

Lord  Thomson  termed  the 
unions  “stupid,”  and  dismissal 
notices  went  out  to  200  employes. 
However,  the  unions — the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphical  Association  and 
the  Society  of  Graphical  and 
Allied  trades — made  good  their 
differences  and  backed  off  on 
demands  for  manning  the 
presses  in  a  plant  which  will 
produce  both  papers. 

The  unions  agreed  that  19  men 
were  sufficient,  against  the  35 
demanded,  and  that  members  of 
the  two  unions  should  share 
equally  in  the  control  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  presses.  This  solution 
— reached  on  the  understanding 
that  no  precedent  is  created,  and 
that  the  settlement  is  without 
prejudice  to  any  arrangements 
made  on  web-offset  presses  else¬ 
where — led  to  Lord  Thomson 
reinstating  the  project. 

But  while  this  labor-manage¬ 
ment  clash  appears  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  far  wider  and  more  seri¬ 
ous  problems  face  the  British 
newspaper  industry  on  the  labor 
front.  These  difficulties  are 
clearly  reflected  by  a  90-page 
report  prepared  for  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  by  a  special  court  of 
inquiry  headed  by  Lord  Camer¬ 
on,  a  Scottish  lawyer. 

The  report  suggested  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  six  existing  unions 
into  one  representing  the  entire 
printing  industry  in  Britain. 
Also  urgred  is  the  amalgramation 
of  three  organizations  that  rep¬ 
resent  employers. 
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The  report  warned  that 
neither  side  in  the  industry  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  use  of 
modern  printing  methods  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  computers  and 
other  electronic  equipment. 

While  the  Cameron  report  is 
mainly  concentrated  on  problems 
facing  the  general  printing  and 
provincial  newspaper  industry, 
the  dilemma  of  the  national 
newspaper  industry,  centered  in 
London,  is  the  concern  of  a 
153,000-word  report  from  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit. 

Main  lines  of  criticism  are 
centered  on  woeful  and  amateur¬ 
ish  inadequacy,  in  any  modem 
business  sense,  of  most  Fleet 
Street  managements. 

In  a  discussion  piece.  Lord 
Thomson’s  Sunday  Times — the 
newspaper  industry’s  big  success 
story — points  out  that  of  the  19 
national  dailies,  Sundays  and 
London  evenings  “which  still 
survive,  more  than  half  are  at 
this  moment  running  at  an  out¬ 
right  loss.” 

Ad  revenues  are  reported  25- 
30%  down  from  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  Guardian  is  seeking  to 
shed  a  quarter  of  its  editorial 
staff  and  with  the  Sun,  and  the 
Sunday  Citizen,  has  appealed  for 
union  help  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Economist  report  hung 
crepe  at  the  doors  of  four  of  the 
national  papers  which  are  un¬ 
likely  to  turn  the  comer  to 
profitable  operation  before  1970. 
Thereafter,  the  report  said,  the 
inevitable  rising  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  begin  to  destroy 
some  of  the  survivors. 

Besides  an  inelastic  supply  of 
advertising  revenue,  the  report 
saw  the  papers  faced  with  de¬ 
creasing  circulation  and  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  benefits  from  price 
increases. 

Almost  $14  million  could  be 
saved  annually  by  releasing  the 
over-supply  of  manpower  in  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  the  report 
pointed  out. 

Against  this  background.  Lord 
Thomson  has  moved  in  to  save 
the  Times.  William  Rees-Mogg, 
38,  will  replace  Sir  William 
Haley  as  editor.  Sir  William 
became  chairman  of  the  new 
company  in  which  the  Times  was 
merged  with  the  Sunday  Times. 
Harold  Evans  was  named  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  whose  pre¬ 
vious  editor,  Denis  Hamilton, 
becomes  editor  in  chief  of  both 
newspapers. 


Michael  Randall,  the  former 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
is  joining  the  Times  in  a  senior 
editorial  capacity. 

Rees-Mogg,  former  Sunday 
Times  deputy  editor,  is  one  of 
the  youngest  men  to  edit  Brit¬ 
ain’s  most  prestigious  daily.  He 
commented :  “I  believe  the  'Times 


ought  to  be  the  natural  main 
newspaper  of  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  what  I  call  the  seri¬ 
ously  occupied  people  of  the 
country — business  people,  those 
in  universities,  doctors,  politi¬ 
cians,  civil  servants  —  and  a 
much  wider  band  of  people  than 
that  as  well.” 


I 
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Arizona  Editors  Hear  Talks 
On  ‘Fair  Trial’  and  Unions 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  plea  for  a  more  responsible 
press  was  made  by  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  when  he  represented 
Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times,  winner  of  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  press  freedom  award  at 
the  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  here  last  week. 

Krock  was  unable  to  come  to 
Tucson  from  Washington  and 
asked  that  Mathews,  a  longtime 
friend,  accept  the  turquoise  and 
silver  award  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona.  Krock,  79,  re¬ 
tired  from  an  active  role  with 
the  Times  last  fall.  He  was  cited 
for  his  60  years  of  newspaper 
work. 

Mathews  advocated  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  relations  of 
the  news  media  with  the  courts 
and  administration  of  justice. 

“Many  years  of  experience 
have  taught  me  that  all  of  us 
editors  should  bear  in  mind  that 
if  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
people’s  right  to  know  are  going 
to  be  effective,  we  must  take 
more  pains  to  be  a  more  respon¬ 
sible  press  so  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  not  make  hypocrites 
of  ourselves  by  going  to  ex¬ 
tremes,”  he  said. 

Area  for  Fairness 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  two 
rights  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  to  a  fair  trial  can  be  codi¬ 
fied  into  regulations,  informal 
agreements,  or  laws.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  there  always 
will  be,  under  the  American 
system,  a  grey  area  where  a 
responsible  press  must  conduct 
itself  with  the  same  fairness  and 
decency,  every  editor  would  like 
to  have  when  his  life  and  free¬ 
dom  might  be  at  stake  in  a  court. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  all  judges 
to  proceed  with  the  same  re¬ 
straint  when  these  two  freedoms 
clash.” 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  touched  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  American 
newspapers,  including  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  unions  to  accept 
new  mechanical  processes,  the 
challenges  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 


ment  of  pooling  of  newspaper 
operations,  failure  of  newsprint 
companies  to  give  sufficient 
notice  of  price  increases  and 
plagiarism  by  competing  media. 
(See  page  13.) 

News  from  China 

Robert  Eunson,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  commented  on  the  difiB- 
culties  in  obtaining  news  out  of 
China.  He  said  reporters  repre¬ 
senting  Japan’s  newspapers  are 
experts  on  China,  speak  and  read 
the  language  and  probably,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  complexions,  can 
get  around  better  inside  that 
country  than  anyone  else.  He 
added  “their  reporting  has  been 
superb  under  most  difficult  situ¬ 
ations  and  although  we  still  don’t 
know  exactly  what  is  happening 
there  obviously  is  trouble  and 
more  to  come.” 

Eunson  speculated  that  the  re¬ 
cent  Hanoi  dispatch  by  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times  might  result  in  liaisoa 
work  from  the  Chinese  which 
might  facilitate  peace  progress. 

Awards  Presented 

The  Arizona  Republic  of 
Phoenix  won  the  excellence 
award,  for  largest  papers,  at 
well  as  top  honors  for  editorial 
excellence  and  editorial  pages. 
Other  general  excellence  awards 
went  to  the  Scottsdale  DaSf 
Progress,  Chandler  Arizonan, 
Arizona  Silver  Belt  and  Young- 
town  Record. 

Community  service  awards 
went  to  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  Flagstaff  Arizona  Dadg 
Sun,  and  Mohave  County  Mintr. 

Jones  Osborn,  publisher  of  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  was  elects! 
Master  Editor-Publisher  and 
also  was  elected  president  of  the 
Arizona  Associated  Press  for 
1967. 

Roger  Hoskins,  publisher  of 
the  Yuma  News-Enterprise,  sue 
ceeded  Platt  Cline,  of  the  Ad- 
zona  Daily  Sun,  as  ANA  preii- 
dent. 

Arizona  Press  Women  awardi 
were  presented  to  Margsii 
Kuehlthau  and  Mary  Bro»li 
both  reporters  on  the  Tucs* 
Citizen. 
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Union  Fails 
;  In  Tucson 
;  Complaint 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Unfair  labor  practice  charges 
[  brought  against  Tucson  News- 
^  papers  Inc.  by  the  Tucson  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  regional  office  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
tr  Board. 

It  Regional  Director  Charles  M. 
it  ^  Henderson  stated  that  “further 
td  *  proceedings  are  not  warranted 
a.  at  this  time,  and  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  refusing  to  issue  com¬ 
plaints  in  these  matters.” 

3  Violations  Claimed 
ti¬ 
ed  The  charges,  brought  against 

h-  TNI  last  August,  related  to 

of  what  the  union  has  since  called 

•e-  "illegal  discharge”  of  two  of  its 

re  officers,  the  docking  of  wages  of 

ad  printers  for  taking  part  in  a 

le-  work  stoppage,  and  the  submis- 

an  sion  by  an  advertiser  of  copy  not 

lat  set  in  type  in  the  TNI  compos- 

He  ing  room. 

ion  The  discharge  of  the  two 

tu-  printers  and  so-called  “subcon- 

n’t  tracting”  of  advertising  were 


taken  up  by  the  union  as  key 
issues  in  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract,  which  ended  in  a  strike 
by  the  union  Nov.  28.  The  pa¬ 
pers  have  continued  to  publish. 

Regarding  the  discharge, 
Henderson  wrote:  “  ...  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Jack  Gridley’s  dis¬ 
charge  was  not  related  to  his 
engaging  in  union  or  other  pro¬ 
tected  concrete  activities,  but 
resulted  from  his  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  permission  prior  to  taking 
leave  for  performance  of  union 
business,  in  violation  of  a  valid 
work  rule  requiring  permission 
to  take  leave.  Accordingly,  the 
ensuing  work  stoppage  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  contract  was  not 
considered  ‘protected’.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Chapel  Chairman  (Mil- 
ton)  Sterman’s  discharge  for  in¬ 
stigating  the  work  stoppage  and 
the  docking  of  wages  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  work  stoppage  were  con¬ 
sidered  privileged.” 

Regarding  the  “subcontract¬ 
ing”  of  advertising,  Henderson 
wrote:  “  ...  it  appears  that  the 
company’s  arrangement  with  the 
Globe  Discount  Store  for  sub¬ 
mitting  camera-ready  copy  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  emergency  and 
had  no  impact  on  the  employees’ 
hours  of  work.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  company  past  practice  to 
receive  camera-ready  copy  from 
regular  advertisers.” 


Guild  Goal 
Is  $15,000 
In  New  York 

For  openers  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  New 
York  City  newspapers,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
has  made  these  proposals : 

A  20%  raise  and  $15,000  a 
year  minimum  for  top  journey¬ 
men  (three  years  of  experience) 
in  editorial  and  commercial  de¬ 
partments. 

Four-day-28-hour  workweek. 

Five  weeks  of  vacation  after 
one  year  of  service. 

The  full  Guild  Shop,  covering 
all  present  and  future  employes. 

Eleven  holidays. 

Publisher  to  pay  all  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  medical  plan  costs 
providing  a  guarantee  of  120 
days  coverage  (now  21  days). 

Under  present  contracts, 
which  expire  March  31,  reporters 
in  the  top  experience  bracket 
receive  a  minimum  pay  of  $200 
a  week  on  the  Times  and  the 
News,  $193.10  on  the  Post  and 
$194.35  on  the  World  Journal 
Tribune. 

The  local  guild’s  net  worth 


fell  by  more  than  $100,000  to 
$472,200  as  of  Oct.  31,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Jack  Deegan  reported. 
The  decline  was  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  1700  members  were 
off  the  dues-paying  list  for  five 
months  during  the  strike  against 
the  merged  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  April  24  to  Sept.  12.  The 
merger  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
800  Guild  members. 

Deegan  also  disclosed  that  the 
local  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  paid  out  more  than 
$1  million  in  benefits  during  the 
strike.  The  major  portion  of  the 
payments  came  from  the  ANG. 

As  of  Oct.  31,  Deegan  said, 
the  New  York  local’s  emergency 
fund  amounted  to  less  than 
$200,000.  To  reach  the  pre¬ 
scribed  $500,000  level,  he  said, 
the  present  rate  of  dues,  6%  of 
a  week’s  pay  per  month,  must 
be  continued.  The  normal  rate 
is  5%. 

• 

PR  for  Brewery 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

James  M.  Nolan,  a  former 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
officer  of  Narragansett  Brewing 
Co.  here.  For  several  years  he 
has  worked  for  the  brewing  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  agency. 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Maine  to  California — Washington  to 
Florida — Canada  to  Mexico — Lockwood 
Greene  services  the  Graphic  Arts  industry, 
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Obituary 


Charles  E.  Pierson,  61,  who 
retired  a  year  apo  as  executive 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Ghbe-Denwcrat;  former  man- 
apring  editor  of  the  PitLshurgk 
Press;  lately  program  director 
for  the  St.  L^uis  Cardinals  foot¬ 
ball  team;  Jan.  12. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stanley  K.  Anderson,  movie 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Clerc- 
laml  (Ohio)  Press  for  10  years; 
Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Tom  M.  Arnold,  76,  former 
inlitor  of  newspapers  in  Texas, 
Florida  and  Georgia;  since  1956 
a  public  information  specialist 
for  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion;  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Martin  X.  Perry,  43,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wiehita 

(Kans.)  Beaeon;  previously  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Eagle  and  the  Beacon;  earlier 
with  newspapers  in  Minneapolis 
and  Indianapolis;  Jan.  12. 

*  «  * 

Charles  L.  Collett,  78,  a 
former  co-publisher  of  the  Iron- 
ton  (Ohio)  News;  columnist  for 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  newspapers; 
Jan.  8. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Freier,  46,  former 
press  photographer  and  field 


agent  for  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  companies;  Jan.  15. 

*  *  * 

CiTHBERT  MacDonald,  69, 
poet  and  former  reporter  for 
Canadian  newspapers;  Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Albert  F.  Lamb,  65,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  and  lately  church 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  Sun- 
Bulletin;  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Hart,  72,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beaeon-News  and 
a  former  vicepresident  of  the 
Copley  Press;  Jan.  15. 

*  *  * 

Angus  Perkerson,  78,  retired 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Jounial-Constitution  magazine; 
Jan.  15. 

*  *  * 

OsMUNDo  Abad  Santos,  45, 
manager  of  the  Philippine  X^ews 
Service;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  * 

E.  L.  Dewey  Schellenberg, 
68,  who  retired  in  1963  as  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
after  50  years  with  the  new’s- 
papers;  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Walter  T.  Davis,  58,  business 
manager  and  a  director  of 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers; 
Jan.  18. 


WEDNESDAY 

FEBRUARY  1st  AT  10:30  A.M. 

By  order  of 

CORN  m  PUBUSHMfi  CO. 

225  St.  Clair  Ave. 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

MODERN  TYPESETTING 
JOB  PRINTING  &  WEB  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  &  REAL  ESTATE 

8— INTERTYPE  TYPE  SETTERS  •  WEB  FED  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES  •  COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  •  PROOF 
PRESSES  &  GALLEY  CABINETS  •  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
•  JOB  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  •  PRINTERS  SAWS  •  60,000 
LBS  (EST.)  LINOTYPE  &  STEREOTYPE  METALS  •  FONTS  & 
MATS  •  PAPERSTOCK  &  MISC.  •  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
15,000  Square  Feet  Buildiuq  Extremely  Well  Constructed  with 
Ample  Parking  and  Well  Located  Near  Transportation. 


SAMUEL  L. 

WINTERNITZ&CO. 


AP  to  Distribute 
Coffin’s  ‘Needle’ 

Harold  Coffin’s  six-day-a-week 
output  of  news  comments,  called 
“The  Needle,”  will  be  distributed 
by  AP  Newsfeatures. 

It  has  appeared  in  the  San 
Franciseo  Examiner,  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligeneer  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin. 

Harold  Coffin,  just  out  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  started  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chroniele.  He  \vent  to  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  as  w'ater- 
front  reporter.  Next  he  became 
editorial  manager  for  Hawaii’s 
community  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Leaving  the  islands  in  1938,  he 
became  advertising  manager  for 
the  west  coast  subsidiary  of  the 


U.S.  Steel  Corporation.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  a 
Navy  officer,  and  for  six  years 
after  that  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  In  between  times  he 
was  Hawaii  Commissioner  to 
Chicago’s  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  1933,  and  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'  on  savings  ^nd  pro¬ 
motion. 

Coffin  started  writing  philo- : 
.sophical  humor  in  1955  and  hisi 
epigrams,  humorous  essays  and 
light  verse  have  been  published 
in  several  periodicals. 

“The  Needle”  runs  to  lOfl 
words  and  consists  of  five  or  six 
paragraphs  all  pointed  at  a 
single  event  or  trend  or  foible. 

Coffin  lives  with  his  artist  wife 
in  a  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  hide 
away  they  call  “San  Simoleon— 
the  poor  man’s  San  Simeon.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

!  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 


rrS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonai  contact 
seliing. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Managrement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgromery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  8  daily 
and  weekly  newspaiiers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  23607, 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  s^es  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newig>apers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  newi- 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchait 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gi4 
den.  Ala.,  36902,  Phone  646-3357. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 
(Payable  wifft  order) 

4-times .  90c  per  line;  per  itw 

3-times  . Sl.OO  per  line,  per  inm 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  isici 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  im 

Count  fire  average  words  per  lint. 

3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  aim 
available  at  $1.00  extra.  , 


Raipaiidentt  answering 
"Help  Wanted”  ads 
Do  not  send  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
ttc.  in  responst  to  Help  Wantod  adi 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  thia. 
EAP  cannot  be  responsible  for  thib 
return. 


’’ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS”  j 

4-timts .  Sl-35  per  lint,  per  iwK  I 

3-timts .  $1.45  per  lint,  per  isM  ! 

2-timts  .  $1.55  per  lint,  per  isiei  i 

1-time  .  $1.65  per  lint,  per  isM>  | 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISINC  I 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxheldtrs’  identity  held  In  strict  esc- 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  de 
as  they  art  received. 

DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  call  u 
other  decorations  changis  your  classHd 
ad  to  display.  Tha  rati  for  display-dme 
fitd  is  $2.75  per  agate  lint— $38.50  f* 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publish^ 

•50  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10021 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70SO 


EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  January  21, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pincspaper  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 


Composing  Room 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTEKN  PAPERS  “THE  SIXTIES”— a  weekly  column  on  LINOTYPES 

Dean  Sellers,  broker,  637  E.  Main  St.,  current  aftairs.  Many  open  territories.  Model  31,  ser.  #600447,  3  magazines,  i 

Mesa,  Ariz.  86201.  Ph. :  (602)  964-2431.  Dailies/Weekliee.  Reasonable.  Wm.  4  molds;  mats  included.  Model  32,  ser,  j 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth. 


Wallace,  Box  16,  Fraser,  N.Y.  13763. 


#66467,  8  magazines,  6  molds;  mats 
included.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  ' 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  “WAX  WORKS” — Weekly  phono  rec-  West.  Pla.,  33040. 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  ord-music  book  column.  Award-winner.  - - - 

_ _  month.  Jack  Burke.  6008  Queens  FOR  SALE:  LINOTYPE  MATS,  fonts 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  Way,  Monona,  Wise.,  63176.  and  sorts.  Send  for  complete  list.  Low 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
fO"  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

,  :  WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 
LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 


Newspaper  Printing 


and  sorts.  Send  for  complete  list.  I^w  I  g—Model  8  Linotypes 
prices.  Jean^  Sitter,  3096  Skywood  St.,  ;  Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
Orange.  Calif.  92667.  ;  i — ^Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 

- —  Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

MODIX  14  (46163)  LINOTYPE.  Ex-  2 — Monotjrpe  Giant  Strip  Casters 


J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  ;  LOTS  OF  PRESS  "nME  AVAILABLE  cellent  buy  at  *2.000.  FOB  Trumbull  13— Morrison  C  *  G  Saw  Trimmers 


Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361,  on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The  |  Times,  Trumbull,  (^nn.  06611. 

_ _ _ _ li^order  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road,  - - 

“  Tr  jZ  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com- 

newspapers  for  sale  plete  composition  facilities  available.  ;  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER 

- - - — - Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  exclusive  766-3900.  SERIAL  NUMBERS  228-: 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 


100  weekly  in  payroll  town  of  4,000.  Owner  “  '  - 77171 - 7777 — 77777 - 

sir  1965  net  after  salary  was  $13,300.44.  !  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa- 
Total  price  *76,000—29%  down.  Harris  1  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type  ; 

a  Ellsworth,  Licensed  Bkr.,  Box  609,  i  department.  Herriinack  | 

R/wehure  Ores..  97470  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  760,  Haverhill, 

- -  Mass.,  01830.  Ph :  (AC  617)  372-7711. 

fife  COLORADO  WEEKLY,  near  Denver.  ^ 

J.  Grossed  *76,000  -f  in  1966.  Real  money-  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  24-pg. 

maker — great  potential.  Requires  about  i  Goss  Suburban  offset :  also  com|x>sition. 
n—  130,000.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  Hartley.  P.O.  Box  2801-Hilltop.  Colum- 

_ - -  - Ohio  43204. 

116.000  WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  ! 

in  ^uthcentral  Kansas.  Exceptionally  ^  TT’X’ - 

—  good  letterpress  equipment  and  brick  Newspaper  Printer  Wanted 

building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Ox-  ! - - - - - - 

I  ford  Register,  Oxford.  Kansas  67119.  !  WANTED— PRINTER  for  24-to-32  page 

A  REAL  DOLL  of  an  offset  weekly  «wi 

with  letterpress  job  equipment.  Grossed  miarter* 

138.526.29  in  1966.  Price  *20,000— very 

terms.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Li-  p“  J"”  * 

een^  Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg., 

333,000  BUYS  18-year-old  suburban  off-  _ _ PrcM  Engineers  _ _ 

Mt  weekly.  *38,000  gross.  Paid  circula- 

=  tion.  Keizer  News,  Salem,  Oreg.,  97303.  Newspaper  Press  Installation 

- - - -  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker.  Expert  Service — World  Wide 

129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunlin,  Fla.,  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  66-69  Fourth  Street 

available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 

PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966  (AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


I  Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


Ga4  ILLINOIS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  print- 

irg  plant.  Gross  near  *300.000.  Priced  Teletypesetter  Services 

-  to  sell  at  *276,000  with  at  least  *60,000  - - - 

down.  State  financial  qualifications.  Teletype.  TTS  Training.  Consultant 
Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  TTS  'Tape  Punching.  Repairs,  Rentals. 

- 'Teletypist  Service,  162  W.  42  St.,  N.Y. 

NEW  ZONE  8  LISTINGS:  (1)  Two  I  N.Y.  10036.  (212)  665-2840. 


SERIAL  NUMBERS  228-100 

These  machines  equipi;>e<l  with  8 
lens  turrets,  full  complement  of 
magazines,  8  fonts  of  mats  each, 
quadder.  end  of  film  attachment — 
extra  lens  and  gear  train. 

Inspect  while  still  in  oi>eration. 
Top  mechanical  condition.  Available 


South  Bend  Tribune 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 

USBa>  PHOTO-LATHES 
Built  by  Graphic  Electronics,  Inc. 

Black  and  White 
Excellent  condition.  Guaranteed 
Will  sacrifice — Cash  or 
Long  Term  Lease 
LEASING,  INC. 


I — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
I  12 — Ad  Makeup  Frames 
13 — Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
I — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

I  1 — Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 
I  2 — Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

I  1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/RoII 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

FOR  SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face 
Perforator,  completely  serviced  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-16  'Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  iwrfect  condition.  86 
I  screen  Cadet  Scan-A-graver,  complete 
with  supplies;  purchased  from  Fair- 
child,  March  1966.  All  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News. 
Sheridan.  Indiana.  46069. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8-page  capacity 
press,  ser.  #  CX)239.  Good  condition — 
fine  printer.  Must  move  immediately; 
j  changing  to  offset.  Complete  with 
'  chases  and  accessories.  Goss  serviced, 
i  *2,600.00.  Pony  Miehle  25x34  press  with 
,  Dexter  feeder — Hammond  page  scorcher 
— Hammond  Easy  Kaster,  No.  8,  full 
page — Hacker  Plate  Gauge — Intertype 
i  ser.  #  6227.  Make  offer.  Penns  Grove 
Record,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
08069.  Dial  (AC  609)  299-2160,  atten- 
I  tion  Mr.  Frey. 


Long  Term  Liease  24  PG.  STD.  2  TO  1  'TUBULAR  press 

i  TTrAgTNrj  TVP  available  July  '67.  Top  condition;  bar- 

550  11th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  60309  Tnl'raVinir^^Sai't^wiT^ff  x*^“*4 

'  TsUnhnns  988  1087  Etch  engraving  plant  with  24  x  24 


_ Telephone  288-1087 _ _  Robertson  Camera— *5,000.  Model  *8 

Linotype,  electric,  good  condition  — 
FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  *1.2.50.  Contact  Mr.  Jones.  (AC  615) 


offiet  weekliM  grossing  over  J280M:  j - - - - -  |  ‘“O  p''.  Etch  engraving  plant  with  24  x  24 

offset  (Goss  Suburban  3-unit).  (2)  Buy  ir„r/l  llicisinn  Ct.iAes  '  _ Telephone  288-1087  Robertson  Camera— *5,000.  Model  8 

uid  combine  small  daily  and  semi-week-  ;  •'•vision  ssuiues  —  Linotype,  electric,  good  condition  — 

ly;  *95M;  mountains.  (3)  Suburban  '  i  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  *1.250.  Contact  Mr.  Jones.  (AC  615) 

_  weekly,  offset:  without  plant  *45M;  or  English,  French.  Portuguese.  Spanish,  Cadet  Model  F-372  serial  85-1899  638-41S1.  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

buy  %  or  %  working  interest.  (4)  German,  Italian,  Polish  and  Russian  with  custom  work  bench.  Complete.  - 

Extraordinary  commercial  plant,  city:  will  be  maileil  upon  receipt  of  address  |  Must  sell  immediately  . *1000.  SIX-YEAR-OLD  WIRETYER,  model 

owners  take  *400  weekly,  all  jobs  at  with  *1.00.  Send  to:  Marie  C.  Graham,  ;  MOERS  INC.,  20400  Santa  Barbara,  lOlB.  double  tie  unit,  now  in  use, 

berate;  *4oM.  (5)  Smaller  weeklies,  162  East  Ohio.  St.  Clair  Hotel,  Chi-  j  Detroit,  Mich.  48221  (313)  341-5406.  available  Mar.  1.  Make  offer  to:  Herb 

i».  I  offset  and  letterpress,  w/without  plants.  [  cago,  Illinois  60611. - Cox.  'The  News-Journal  Co.,  831 


Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  731  E.  17 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.,  80203. 

OWNER  OP  67-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY 
newspaper — “The  Ocean  County  Citi- 
ten,”  and  a  2-story  modernized  brick 
building,  with  a  nice  8-room  apartment, 
wishes  to  contact  an  experienced  op¬ 
erator.  Will  sell  in  its  entirety — lease 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Ritom 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 


- I  Cox.  'The  News-Journal  Co.,  831 

12  X  18-  PHOTO-LATHE,  good  condi-  ;  91%"''®,?*',;.)'!''?’,'"^"'  ' 

tion,  for  sale  at  sacrifice  $1200:  also  30^)  6st4-5»351. _ 

GOSS  full  pafi^  shaver  $300.  Mathews,  iTcipTb  up  ■WTTQ’nisir'HOTTQir 
The  Cordele  Dispatch,  Phone  (912)  /a  3- 


Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 


or  on  a  lease-purchase  agreement — at 

suitable  terms.  Locateil  in  Lakewood.  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N,  Y.  10007 


Ocean  County.  the  fastest-growing 
County,  as  records  prove,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Call  (AC  201  )  244-2500  for  ap¬ 
pointment. 


273-4398,  Cordele,  Ga.  31015.  P.*’®®.®-  underslung  Intertype  motor. 

I  (lood  condition.  *100  at  our  plant. 

- - - — - - - — ■ — ^ ^  Hardin  County  Independent,  Elizabeth- 

Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale  town.  Illinois  62931.  Ph:  (AC  618) 

_ _ _  287-2361. 

MODEL  “N"  1967  CHESHIRE  labeling  - 

machine.  (Geared  to  run'  17,300  copies  Perforator  Tape 

per  hour.  Feeds  from  8  to  64  standard  — - - - 

Psssres  or  tabloid  size.  Handles  both  LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 


L»  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  nuur.  re«u8  irom  o  lo  suanaara  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  P?**®j  tabloid  size.  Handles  teth  LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 

are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  I  Perforator  tapes  in  USA.  *.31  per  roll 

and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  |  “7“  tntr  i  iLi  ^  *  I**"— widths 

who  uses  them.”  *92.95  to  *107.25.  ,  , o  » "t®”’  ®*v*i*^  i  *  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 


-  AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPER  Hfes  urem.  *93.9o  to  *107.3.r.  ,  j  ,  ~  vv  luo 

'  tt<!i  win  '■i2M)oTwX  Uteratu^e.*''  “  tri^lly  attached.  Excellent  conditio,  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 

111  11^3-  ^VatkTs^^’^'l^r  NC  ^  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

r  ««•  "hK.%uy  a"o%%?Lli)‘o  in^lX^  '  WorW’s  ”ar;'St  disVributo^of N.J.  07109.  Ph:  (AC  201)  769-0600. 


r  iMt '  itoek:  not  building,  we  rent  for  *45  a  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  :  - - 

je  I  Must  have  *4,600  down,  re-  Telephone:  919-836-1513  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

•w  Mmder  at  *100  a  month.  Contact:  . — - — - - - 

Wendell  Smith,  Musccxla  Progressive,  FOR  SALE:  30.000  lbs.  lead;  2  Van-  12  X  20  PRINTOMATIC  automatic 


Presses  &  Machinery 


or  s  unit  hoe— 223/4" 

Wi,,..  5S573.  d,rc,»k  m«|.l  4  proof  ;  oW-E'’”“T 

^  ‘V  Ansco  Linonlm  paper.  42  picas.  News-Sentinel,  Morrison,  Illinois  61270.  kj®  Folder _ Balloon  Former _ C-H  Gon- 

3  «is'Tf  “h'"ca"^s*^alil„\^^^^  - - I  vi;o^-tr;ck®age“Snd°'Tu*^^^^^ 

>■  circulation  weekly  16-miles  from  i  ‘“®“*  ?^®'‘"'’'®„..!“‘®  kX)R  SALE:  Groun  Drives— Located  New  Orleans— 


Muicoda,  Wise.,  53573. 


K  ./  summer  or  earlv  fal  Goinv  hXlRSALE:  Group  Drives-Located  New  Orleans— 

Wffe  B  p'"{fr‘‘ir''/  MlTsTon  Phoro  .58161.'.  M^rrUm  Dr  '  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED  Available  early  1967. 

- ’  '  "  IS  er.  Merrinm,  Kans.,  66203.  Merriam  Dr.,  j  Richards  curv«i  plate  router,  23-A:  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

_  _  _ _ _ ocott  mat  roller;  Goss  mat  roller:  t:s  ao  j  <?•,.  vt  v  mT  v  e-uv  »  ee-zv/v 

WNE  9  WEEKLIES?  (3)  with  central-  .  magazine  rack  for  12  full :  almost  new  i  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

plant  and  job  shop.  Great  weather,  -  ERIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  repro-  miterer ;  Elrod,  9  molds:  1600#  Ham-  ~ 

wsnmir  population,  exciting  possibili-  ducers,  9-pt.  Galvin,  *\“0^  ea.  Madison  mon<!  furnace,  water-cooled,  pipr  mold,  14  x  20  HARRIS  LUH  OFFSET 
55*“ripe  for  offset.  Now  {jrossinjf  half  *  ress.  London.  Ohio  43140.  8-coI.  casting  box  ;  stereo  saw;  Ham-  Very  good  condition.  Spray,  gas  drier. 

«  previous  $600,000  high.  Investors  '  mond  easy  caster,  8-coI.,  gas  pot;  good  rollers,  $3,800;  with  2-year-old 

to  sell  to  quHlifle<l  party  ...  3  TTS  Standard  Perforators.  Use^l  lit-  Morrison  slug  stripper;  Fairchild  Scan-  Dahlgren  dampener,  $5,400.  Going  big- 

buys  controlling  interest.  Box  tie.  $1,000.  P.O.  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens,  A-sizer ;  5-head  Sheridan  stuffing  ma-  ger.  Sultze  Printing,  Janesville,  Wis- 


10$fl  ^  qualifie<l  party  .  .  .  1  3  TTS  Standard  Perforators.  U8e<l  lit- 

controlling  interest.  Box  tie.  $1,000.  P.O.  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens, 
I  ^  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  N,  Y.  11415. 
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chine.  HU  7-1400,  ext.  18.  Chicago. 


I  consin,  53545. 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery- 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
24-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete  I 

stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2-  I 
motor  AC  drive,  balloon  former,  Mark-  I 
ham  ^  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump.  ! 
Available  now.  S30,000  loaded  on  truck.  , 
WILL  FINANCE.  | 

16-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete  j 

stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  available  now,  110,000 
loaded  on  truck.  j 

8-pagc  deck  for  2  to  1  tj-pe.  Available 
now.  $8,000. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole's.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load¬ 
ed  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTC.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  15th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 


HEADLINER  model  880,  uses 
rolls;  will  take  model  800  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home.  Box  977,  Talladega, 
Alabama  35160.  Ph:  (AC  205)  362-4128. 


Offered  reconditioned  and  in¬ 
stalled— or  '‘as  is,  where 
is". 


OFFSET  PRESS-MULTILITH  20  x  24 
model.  Used  less  than  two  years.  For 
sale  or  lease.  May  be  seen  at  Montague 
Observer.  Montague.  Michigan  49437. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  40-page  newspaper  lo. 
tary  press,  2  plates  wide  with  end  toll 
stands,  folder  22-%"  cut-off  with  reg. 
ular  and  mail  deliveries.  Prompt  avail, 
ability.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10017, 


(MSS  UNITUBE  NO.  602 


Half  page  folder  color  hump 
superimposed.  Tension  plate 
lock-up.  Latest  MGD  stereotype 
equipment. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS:  24-page, 

,  with  6-position  roll  stand,  rewinder, 

'  roll  hoist,  stereo  equipment.  Available 
!  around  July  1.  Make  offer.  For  full 
!  description  and  equipment  list  write 
I  C.  R.  Appleby.  Times-Advocate,  Escon- 
!  dido,  Calif.  92025. 


(MSS  STANDARD  TUBE 
NO.  704 


2  UNITS  GOSS 


22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Ck>lor  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16  Pg.  Press  Mfg.  1948.  8  Pg. 
Deck  Mfg.  I9SI.  Half  Page 
folder.  Capco  portable  color 
fountains.  Heavy  duty  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS,  No.  338. 
Landman  spot  color  attachment :  fac- 
I  tory  service.  Excellent  condition.  The 
I  Redwood  Gazette,  Redwood  Falls,  Min- 
I  nesota  56283. 


CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


LATE  STYLE  SCOn 
HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 


FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  top 
deck  giving  8-10-12-page  capacity;  easy 
1-pieee  removal.  Available  Feb.  1.  The 
Dispatch,  Box  H,  Douglas.  Ariz., 
85607.  (602)  364-3424. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
Three  unit  Hantcho  Junior  with  %  and 
>/4  fold,  36"  web.  22-%"  cut-off.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Four  unit  Color  King  with 
%  and  %  fold.  36*  web.  22-%*  cut-off. 
Available  in  120  days. 

Universal  Printing  Ekjuipment  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


Highly  desirable  for 
tabloid  make-up 
2SV*"  Cutoff— 
60°  Plate  Stagger 


I  6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 

I  RTP,  Manufactured  1956 


12  Units — 6  Color  Humps, 
RTP,  Manufactured  1950 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  co  j- 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 


GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPE  PRESS.  V-^lt 
Drive,  ser.  #401.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  last  of  March.  Under  Miehle 
Service.  Asking  $8,000.  Lincoln  Times- 
News,  Lincointon,  N.C.,  28092. 


6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 
Manufactured  1931 


Matching  Stereotype 
Equipment 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


5  REASONS  TO  BUY 
TUBULAR 
USED  PRESS 


Available  Fall  1967 — 
Priced  to  Sell 


Offered  exclusively  by: 


Need  More  Page  Capacity? 
Add  Now  At  Budget  Costs!!! 


Can  offer  moderate  speed 
4  plate  wide  presses. 
Excellent  condition — 
color  flexible. 
Both— 23-9/16"  ond 
22-3/4"  cutoff. 


Priced  low 

Immediate  Availability 


For  full  particulars,  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


SINCE  1910 


1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


Instead  of  Going  Offset 


1.  Half  the  dollar  outlay. 

2.  No  need  to  change  plant 
personnel. 

3.  Use  your  present  composing 
machines. 

4.  Achieve  speed  and  quality 
without  major  plant  e«pan- 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


SINCE  1910 


1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


5.  Lowest  cost  color  flexibility. 


16.  20,  24  P.  Standard  2:1  Duplax 
Tubular  Presses. 


PAPER  ROLL 
LIFT  TRUCK 

Mfg.  1956 


16,  20,  24  P.  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  Presses. 
16,  20,  24,  32,  36  P.  Unitubular  Presses. 


Please  write  for  full  details  on 
complete  installed  package  price 
of  any  of  the  above  equipment. 
Representative  will  call  at  your 
request  and  help  engineer  any 
equipmant  of  this  kind  to  your 
needs.  Many  publishers  now  con¬ 
verting  to  letterpress  Tubular 
equipment  on  a  10-year  intarim 
basis,  awaiting  further  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery. 


Clark  Electric — Model  4024 
Hydraulic  newsprint  clamp 
142"  Hi-Lo  Lift — 48"  wheel 
base.  Can  tier  3  full  rolls 
on  end.  Pictures  Available. 


Call,  Write  or  Wire; 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


3  UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAI^4  color 
humps;  %  and  %  fold;  geai-ed  40.000; 
3%  yean  old  with  stereo.  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 


Units,  decks  and  color  cylinders 
available. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  —  Late 
Model  Serial  No.  502,  V-Belt  Drive,  A(7 
Motor,  in  excellent  condition.  Now  run¬ 
ning.  Should  be  available  on  or  about 
April  1st.  Geo.  J.  Roberts  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  380  Grove  Ave.,  Box  809,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y.  11772. 


WOOD  MACHINERY  CO. 
COLOR  PLATE 

PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 
22%  inch  cut-off — Very  good  shape 
Newspaper  Printing  Elquipment,  Inc. 
4420  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS,  U-Drive, 
ser.  #401,  16  chases.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $8,000.  Available  March  1.  For 
inspection.  TIM^-NEWS,  P.O.  Box 
40,  Lincointon,  N.  C.  28092. 


fTanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 


%  FOLDER  capable  of  folding  up  to 
48  pages — tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  760,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830. 


PAIR  OP  BALLOON  FORMERS  for 
Hoe  Super  Production  Press  #2728. 
Write  Robert  Daniels.  San  Hatso 
Times,  Box  6400,  San  Mateo,  CalifoN 
nia,  94402. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
wanted.  Single  feed,  6  pocket;  or 
double  feed,  9  pocket  with  delivety 
and  kicker.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeie, 
5216  Torrance  Boulevard,  Torrance, 
California  90503.  Attention :  John  E. 
Tygret.  Area  Code  213-370-6511. 


ONE  OR  TWO  USED  FONTS  5-%  pt 
futura  4B  w/bold.  State  condition 
price.  J.  T.  Haley.  Republican-Courier, 
Findlay,  Ohio  45840.  Ph:  (AC  418) 
422-5151. 


HELP  WANTED 


Academic 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  Sep- 
tember  opening.  Teach  news-editoriil 
and  advise  aggressive,  student  news 
paper.  New  publications  policy  maka 
professional  training  possible.  Ad. 
vanced  degree  and  some  experience 
Salary  open.  Box  3250,  Editor  &  Pnlr 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN-ACADEMICIAN  to  teach, 
advise  state  college  daily  newspaper  h 
Zone  9.  Needs  M.A.  plus  this  experi- 
ence:  5-6  years  professional,  2-3  yean 
college  teaching.  Would  accept  loiw 
substitutions  on  experience  for  top  mu. 
Box  3245.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER — Major  Midwest  univenitj 
seeks  experienced  writer  with  at  lent 
3  years  of  wire  service  or  equivalsst 
journalistic  areas.  Professional  sslan 
and  fringe  benefits.  Personnel  Dept. 
University  of  Chicago,  956  E.  58th  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60637.  An  Ekjual  Oppor 
tunity  Jhnployerl 


OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  DAILT 
newspaper  seeks  professional  intereatal 
in  doing  graduate  work  in  any  field  for 
limited  copy  editing  and  supervision  el 
beginning  student  reporters.  (Jontsd 
Richard  Wilson,  School  of  Journslins. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexingtos, 
Ky.,  40506. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR— Need  i 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  publics- 
tions  and  to  project  the  image  of  i 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  coll» 
Several  years  experience  requires 
Salary  open.  Send  resumd  in  confideM 
to  Box  3255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  campus  daily,  *«* 
major  responsibility  for  operstios; 
teaching  duty  also,  preferably  ne» 
editorial  area.  Other  faculty  will  ^ 
with  news  and  advertising:  excelha 
permanent  mechanical  and  buiisM 
staff.  Must  have  substantial  daily  new- 
paper  experience,  graduate  de*ia 
highly  desirable;  also  need  newe-ed^ 
iai  faculty  member,  teaching  reportm 
and  editing;  newspaper  experienesm 
MA  degree  essential.  Both  posiues* 
open  S«)t.  School  of  Journalism,  V*' 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  I®** 
62240. 
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Help  Wanted 
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Academic 


COLLEGE  J-INSTRUCTOR  —  Mini¬ 
mum:  M.A.  plus  experience.  Zone  9. 
Box  90.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accrerlited  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaiier  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under- 
g^uate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resumd  to  Howard  R.  Long, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.  62901. 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER  with  ad  and  edit  ex¬ 
perience  for  Chart  Area  9  small  daily. 
Top  climate  area,  paper  destined  to 
grow  rapidly.  Reply  fully,  but  only  If 
you  have  experience  to  qualify.  This  is 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Box  129,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 


ARTIST— General  editorial  require¬ 
ments  including  air  brush  retouching. 
Some  night  shifts.  Guild  scale.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  604  Pine 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  90801. 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING 
SCHOOL  OP  JOURNALISM. 

Area  6.  has  opening  for  several  faculty 
members.  Persons  sought  with  adver¬ 
tising,  industrial  editing,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  secondary  school  journalism 
specialties.  Master’s  degree  and  media 
experience  required.  Salary  and  rank 
open.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 


business  manager  —  Long-esteb- 

lished  N.J.  daily  is  seeking  a  man  who 
can  manage  the  production,  purchasing 
and  iiersonnel  areas  of  substantial  20,- 
000  circulation  newspaper.  Top  man¬ 
agement  problems  to  detail  work  all 
part  of  the  job.  Extierience  an  asset, 
but  ability  prime  consideration.  Salary 
from  $9,000  to  $12,000  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Eiox  72,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200,000  com¬ 
bination  circulation  daily  in  zone  7  to 
create  a  new  position  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
2545,  preferably  a  CPA.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  position  includes  work  in  the 
areas  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion.  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  person 
includes  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resumd  (which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence)  should  include  your  most 
recent  compensation.  Box  98,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


C.  P.  A. 

A  leading  daily  newspaper  In  Zone  2 
is  seeking  a  young  CPA  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Auditor. 

This  j>osition  offers  definite  advance¬ 
ment  owjortunity,  many  fringe  tene- 
fits  (pension,  insurance,  etc.)  and  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Your  resume  should  include  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  previous  earnings 
and  expect^  starting  salary. 

All  replies  confidential. 

Box  115,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST-COPY  WRITER 
needed  for  newly  created  department 
on  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
Ohio.  If  you  can  proficiently  process 
retail  ad  copy,  make  sharp  speculative 
layouts,  and  possess  a  flair  for  cre¬ 
ativity,  we  have  a  permanent  position 
for  you  with  a  good  salary  and  plenty 
of  fringes.  Send  resumd  and  sample 
layouts  with  copy  in  confidence  to  Box 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGENT 

Large  Pennsylvania  newspaper  has  op¬ 
ening  for  an  independent  contractor  to 
take  over  a  large  agency  in  N.Y. 
State.  Established  business  with  trained 
staff,  equipment  and  office  in  downtown 
location.  Ability  to  supervise  and  man- 
I  age  a  must.  Included  in  the  franchise 
are  a  guaranteed  salary,  expenses.  Send 
complete  resumfi  to  Box  42,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A.M.  6-DAY  DAILY  IN  EAST  seeks 
a  city  circulation  manager  to  take  over 
all  boy  promotion  and  production.  Goal 
is  greater  production  per  carrier.  Man¬ 
agement  is  alert  and  willing  to  try 
new  ideas.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  an  unceasing  flow  of  workable 
ideas  that  will  bring  in  more  boy- 
solicited  orders.  With  the  full  consent 
of  the  present  circulation  manager,  he 
would  also  understudy  for  the  top 
circulation  job.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  salary,  insurance,  etc.  Box  74, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSTLER-SUPERVISOR  FOR  A.M. 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2,  of  approximately 
70,000  circulation.  Willing  to  consider 
aggressive  man  who  admittedly  does 
not  have  all  the  answers,  but  is  willing 
to  learn.  Good  opportunity  for  go- 
getter.  Box  68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ClRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  small 
eastern  Oregon  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  experience 
ready  to  run  his  own  department. 
Write,  giving  full  details,  to  Box  108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA!  Assistant 
Controller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type,  for  large  operation.  Full  resum4, 
compensation  sought  to  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Aggressive.  medium-sized  morning 
daily.  “Little  Merchant”  system.  Zone 
2.  Excellent  advancement  opportunity. 
Confidential  handling.  Box  112,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Administrative 


nKnMATEniODIItlllMMANAra 

A  medium-sized  Illinois  newspaper  publisher  of  several 
newspapers  seeks  Corporate  Production  Manager  to  de¬ 
velop  plans,  policies,  and  procedures  relating  to  produc¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  corporate  office  and  the  individual 
papers.  Salary  $1S,000-$20,000.  Call  Mr.  Hall  CE  6-5040 
in  Chicago,  or  write  Box  101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  CAM  for  Southern  Now 
England  paper.  Must  have  classified  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  entails  sales  and  su¬ 
pervisory  responsibilities.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  include:  company  hospitalization, 
medical,  major  medical.  life  insurance 
and  retirement  plan.  Send  resumfi  in¬ 
cluding  iMickground  and  salary  desired, 
to  Box  3256,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TERRIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young,  experienced  salesman-manager 
for  (now)  1-man  department.  Tremen¬ 
dous  growth  potential.  Need  thoroughly 
qualified  person  willing  to  work  for 
fine  future.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Fastest-growing  South  Georgia  city. 
Send  resumd  to:  Syd  Fishel,  Advtg. 
Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 


LIKE  A  CHALLENGE?  Area  2  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  market  seeks  a 
Classified  Manager  who  has  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  ability  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  market.  Nearly  40,000  circulation 
and  growing.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pu)>- 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  to  work 
closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph:  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Good  salary 
-I-  liberal  lionuses,  retirement  program 
— many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experienced 
salesman.  Write:  Robert  Huttenhoff, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian,  Sa¬ 
linas,  Calif.,  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground.  Include  sample  layouts  if  avail¬ 
able. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Progressive 
6,000  p.m.  daily ;  offset  plant.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Daily 
News,  Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 


LIVE  WIRE  AD  SPACE  SALESMAN 
or  sales  girl,  with  experience,  needed 
immediately  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin 
Islands  area.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Box  41.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  50,000  Zone  2  daily.  Must  )>e  alert, 
aggressive  and  fully  experienced  in 
directing  a  retail  staff.  Excellent  salary 
plus  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  com- 
I  plete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  35, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  major  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tative  firm  offers  fine  career  opportunity 
in  New  York  office  as  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  selling  major  accounts  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  past  earnings.  Applications 
treated  in  strictest  confidence.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Write  Box  66, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Area 
5  suburban  weekly.  Must  be  an  alert, 
intelligent  competitor  who  can  effec¬ 
tively  sell  and  provide  guidance  and 
leadership  for  a  growing  staff.  Quality 
newspaper  is  state's  "General  Excel¬ 
lence”  winner  and  largest  ABC  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  We’re  growing  fast  and 
you’ll  hasten  our  growth  if  you’re  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  45, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN,  under  40,  with  minimum 
5  years  experience  selling  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  needed  by  progressive  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  community.  Zone  4. 
Retirement,  insurance,  paid  vacations. 
Saiary  open.  Send  resume  and  sampie 
layout.  Box  58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER,  market-oriented, 
for  key  position,  backup  man  in  large 
California  operation.  Must  have  acumen 
and  experience  to  suit  highly  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Complete  resumi,  com¬ 
pensation  anticipated,  availability  first 
letter.  Confidential.  Box  70,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN  with  management  potential. 
Quality  suburban  weekly  with  over 
17,000  paid  circulation.  ABC  member. 
Area  6.  Experience,  references,  salary 
expected  to  Box  60,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  am  looking  for  an  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaperman  to  take  charge  of  an 
eight-man  department — one  who  may 
now  be  advertising  manager  of  a  small 
daily  or  the  #1  salesman  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  top  spot  on  a  35,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Applicant  must  have  su¬ 
pervisory  ability,  good  promotional 
ideas,  and  be  willing  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  success. 

Salary  to  start  around  $8,500  with  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  other  fringe  benefits, 
with  the  future  leading  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Chart  Area  #1.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  Advertising  Director, 
Box  52.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN— 
Leading  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
chain  requires  professional  advertising 
space  salesman  for  growing  territory. 
Applicant  must  be  self-starter  and  ag¬ 
gressive.  Base  salary  commission, 
excellent  working  conditions,  profit- 
sharing  -|-  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to:  Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois  60006. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPENING 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  a  challenging  opportunity  and 
permanent  position  on  a  very  fine  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staff — where  results 
are  well  rewarded.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus,  all  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  retirement  plan. 

THE  MAN  we  seek  should  be  able  to 
write  excellent  selling  copy  and  make 
attractive  layouts.  He  should  know  re¬ 
tailing  and  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  business  firms — planning  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  to  meet  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  month  by  month.  Every  sales 
aid  is  available  for  doing  a  go^  job. 

THIS  NEWSPAPER  is  a  very  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation,  located  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets  in  the  South.  You 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  living  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  Excellent  climate.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  Five-day  week. 

AIR-MAIL,  in  confidence,  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  remuneration  and  per¬ 
sonal  information  to:  George  Lemons, 
Advertising  Director,  Greensboro  News- 
Record.  Greensboro,  N.C.  26402. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  experience  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing,  for  fast-growing  Area  9  offset 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement,  to  Box  93, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN— Sal¬ 
ary,  commission — promising  opportu¬ 
nity.  Offset  semi-weekly.  Splendid  rec¬ 
reation  area.  Ph:  889-5387,  W.  F.  Mac- 
Knight,  Ontario  (Oreg.)  Argus-Ob- 
server. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive, 
experienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  willing  to  prove  himself  to  be 
the  right  man  for  rapid  advancement 
to  management  responsibility.  Send 
detailed  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  D.  P.  Lynch,  Advertising 
Director,  Free  Press,  103  West  Colo¬ 
rado  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  ^lo- 
rado,  80902. 


THE  BRAINTREE  SUNDAY  FORUM 
needs  a  man  to  SELL  new  accounts. 
(AC  617)  843-2937.  Near  Boston. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  ^  .4NTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

HELP  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN  for  an 
evening  and  Sunday  in  Northern  New 
England  with  immense  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Must  be  interested  in  hard  work 
to  produce  growth  and  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  Magnificent  country  in  which 
to  live,  but  harder  work  ^an  in  the 
city  required.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  advertising  experience, 
on  55.000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in 
permanent  position.  Salary  -f-  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -f- 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
including  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News.  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION 
City  editor  for  medium-sized  afternoon 
daily  in  Region  5,  with  editorial  staff 
or  approximately  40.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  of  proven  administrative  ability 
and  be  capable  of  filling  top  editorial 
IKMition  in  absence  of  managing  editor, 
who  is  approaching  retirement.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  with  unusual 
growth  opportunity.  Full  range  of 
company-paid  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  held  strictly  confidential. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  wanted 
by  So.  Clentral  Pa.  newspaper.  Must 
have  had  experience  of  at  least  5  years. 
Good  salary  and  hours;  pension  plan 
and  usual  fringe  benefits.  Box  30,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 6,000  p.m.  daily.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Daily  News,  Greenville, 
Mich.  48838. 


REPORTER — yes,  good  reporters  are 
hard  to  find,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  opportunity  than  exists 
with  us  for  the  good  reporter  who  is 
interested  and  wants  to  live  in  a  top 
grade  city  in  Region  5.  Tell  us  what 
you  are  looking  for  and  we  will  spell 
out  the  opportunities  in  detail.  If  you 
have  health,  enthusiasm,  imagination 
and  are  of  good  character,  send  us  a 
resume.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


COPY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening, 
metro  morning  with  high  standards. 
Salary  negotiable.  Good  fringes.  Refer-  | 
ences  required.  Address  Managing  Edi-  | 
tor,  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230.  ; 


BEGINNERS 


WIRE  EDITOR 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  combination  daily.  Must  be  ! 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and  i 
working  conditions.  Forward  resume  ' 
including  experience  and  sample  of  lay-  i 
outs  to:  P.  Kohl.  Times-News.  Kings-  I 
port.  Tenn.,  37662. 


POLICE.  CITY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work— opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  —  good  fringe  benefits. 
Write:  Jack  Howey,  Managing  Ed., 
Daily  Tribune.  P.O.  Box  87.  Peru, 
Ind.,  46970,  giving  resume  and  salary 
requirements;  or  call  (AC  317)  473-  , 
6641. 


wanted  for  afternoon  daily  of  18,000. 
Bhccellent  opportunity  for  interested 
young  man.  J-School  background  or 
some  experience  desirable.  Gcod  salary 
and  fringes — excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  details  or  ’phone  collect 
to;  Richard  Watts,  Pharos  lYibune  & 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana  46947. 


LET’S  TALK  SALARY 


TOP-DRAWER  ADViaiTISING  REP 
for  14.000  Southern  Calif,  daily.  Strong 
in  sales  and  layout.  Wage  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity.  Box  114.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2,  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  BDITOR — A  good,  permanent  I 
spot  is  now  open  for  an  experienced 
city  editor-reporter  on  one  of  the  B.  F.  I 
Shaw  Newspaper  group  papers.  A  good 
salary  with  the  usual  fringe  benefits, 
plus  a  good  future  awaits  the  right 
man — or  woman.  Fine  community  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Some  one  can 
make  a  good  connection  by  writing 
W.  J.  Carmichael.  The  Daily  Freeman-  | 
Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  50595. 


Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news-  ' 
paper?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have  j 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance  [ 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  | 
Where?  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi-  ' 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  Salaries  better-than-aver- 
age.  Good  (benefits  and  pension  pro¬ 
gram,  excellent  living  conditions. 


Aggressive  midwest  daily  (located  on 
Lake  Erie)  needs  men  of  a  like  nature 
to; 

— head  county  bureau  under  thumb  of 
tough  competition  ($110  to  $150  per 
week) 

— experienced  reporter  for  in-depth 
urban  affairs  writing  ($130  to  $165 
per  week) 

Box  75,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


OPENING  on  South  Florida  Atlantic 
Coast  daily  for  writer  in  Women’s  De¬ 
partment.  Year-round  job.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  full  details.  Box  73,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN — Here’s  your 
chance  to  work  on  a  fast-growing, 
lively  seven-day  paper  with  no  sacr^ 
cows.  The  San  Juan  Star  offers  top 
scale,  fringe  benefits  and  year-round 
sunshine  to  qualified  reporters  (must  be 
bilingual)  and  copy  editors.  The  San 
Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Interviews  arranged  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  transportation  paid  to 
San  Juan. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  neswpaper  ; 
combinations.  Good  pay — excellent  i 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re-  i 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  , 
in  a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  I 
170.000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  - 
LSU  ...  an  ideal  community  in  which 
to  work.  College  graduate  preferred.  , 
Write;  Mrs.  (Charlotte  Crowell,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  State-Times  ft  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving  | 
full  details  of  experience.  j 


PROVIDEa^CE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
seeks  young  men  with  1  or  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  papers  who  want 
to  move  up  to  a  first-rate  newspaper 
with  high  standards  and  training  to 
match.  Needed  are  a  sports  desk  man 
and  a  reporter  for  bureau  position. 
Write:  Joseph  Ungaro,  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  02902. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


COPY  EDITOR 


The  man  we’re  looking  for  is  fairly 
young,  has  3  or  4  years  experience 
on  a  small  paper,  has  potential  for 
growth,  and  is  ready  for  the  chal¬ 
lenging  work  on  a  fast,  versatile 
10-man  desk  of  an  aggressive,  me¬ 
dium-sized  Chart  Area  2  p.m.  Sal¬ 
ary:  in  $7500  range  to  start.  We're 
not  interested  in  hacks,  drifters,  or 
petite  with  problems.  But  if  you’re 
none  of  these— and  skillful  with  an 
editor’s  pencil — you’ll  find  our  pa¬ 
per  and  community  what  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  12,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We’re  looking  for  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive,  knowledgeable,  reasonably 
young  sports  man  to  be  the  spark¬ 
plug  on  a  medium-sized  Northeast¬ 
ern  p.m.  for  a  5-man  staff  already 
producing  one  of  the  best  sports 
sections  in  the  East.  He  should  be 
well-grounded  in  all  major  sports, 
have  a  flsir  for  imaginative  layout, 
write  crisply  and  authoritatively, 
and  be  a  leader.  An  unusual  oi>- 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  pos¬ 
sibly  an  ambitious  small-paper 
sports  editor  ready  to  move  up. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  8.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Alert  professional  to  handle  UPI.  AP, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun-Times  wires. 
UPI  and  AP  pictures,  for  aggressive 
afternoon  daily  in  state  capital,  univer¬ 
sity  city  of  150,000.  Good  pay.  fringe 
Iwnefits  for  experienced  craftsman. 
Write  outline  of  personal  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifications  to  Gilbert  Savery, 
News  Editor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
588,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  68501. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  on  South 
Florida  daily  wants  makeup  editor. 
Must  also  be  able  to  handle  writing 
assignments.  Good  working  conditions 
with  liberal  fring^  benefits.  Write  full 
details  and  availability  immediately. 
Box  71.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GEINERA'L  REPORTER — Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  offset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  gain  all  around  ex-  > 
perienoe  and  position  of  rest>onsibiIity  i 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different  ; 
and  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and  i 
are  looking  for  i>eople  who  can  learn — 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Salary 
starts  at  $115  i>er  week  plus  benefits, 
and  will  i»y  more  for  experience.  We 
are  a  young  group,  and  are  proud  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do— and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve.  | 
Our  worlc  is  hard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best!  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184.  Edi-  < 
tor  ft  Publisher,  giving  exi>erience. 


SPORTS  REPORTER — We  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  to  write  sports  with 
knowledge  of  sports  page  layout;  also 
needs  to  know  to  handle  Associated 
Press  wire.  Send  resumi,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirements.  Editor,  The 
Herald-Times,  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  64220. 


WRITER 

Writer  for  national  health  association 
for  news  and  feature  assignments  re¬ 
lating  governmental,  economic  and 
medical  developments  to  the  general 
health  field.  Professional  salary  level. 
Apply  by  sending  resum4  to  Patrick 
Camptell.  Blue  (jross  Association,  919 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  (Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  60611. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ARE  YOU  WORTH 
$700  A  WEEK? 


Expansion — Retirement — Sabbatical 
Leave — Military  Leave — More 
Generous  Vacations 
are  bringimr  aliout  early  openings  oi 
the  news  staff  of  the  Stockton  ((^liw 
Record  for 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  a  flair  and 
preference  for  makeup,  to  lay  out 
pages  and  do  some  writing  for  a  CThart  I 
Area  2  medium-sized  paper  whose  I 
sports  section  is  one  of  the  best  any-  | 
where.  Fine  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  is  currently  on  a  small  paper  and  I 
is  ready  for  the  challenge  of  working  I 
with  an  aggressive  5-man  sports  staff 
on  a  lively  paper  in  the  55.000-60,000  | 
class.  S>end  complete  resumi  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Box  33,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


AGRIBUSINESS  EDITOR 
Career  opportunity — present  and  future 
— for  young  male  college  graduate  who 
wants  challenge  of  writing  and  editing 
on  staff  of  FEEDLOT  magazine,  lead¬ 
ing  national  management  publication 
for  specialized,  growing  cattle  and 
lamb  feeders.  Will  be  considered  for 
managing  editor  responsibilities,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience,  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Send  complete  resume. 

MILLER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.O.  Box  67, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440 


REPORTER  (day) 
REPORTEat  (night) 
REWRITEMAN 
COPY  READER 
WOMEN’vS  NEWS  WRITER 
REPORTER-COPY  READER 
Six-year  scale  is  $181.25,  going  9 
$200  in  two  years.  Fringe  benefit*  *’ 
cellent.  If  you  are  worth  $200  snd  sit 
getting  it.  here  is  your  chance.  AWjo 
in  full  to  Managing  Eiditor.  Sto»IJ 
Record,  P.O.  Bo.x  900,  Stockton,  CsM' 
95201. 


I 


REPORTER  for  25,000  morning;  24 
years’  daily  experience.  Air-mail; 
Executive  Eklitor,  Montana  Stand^' 
Butte,  Mont.,  59701. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  sports-city  stall 
writer.  Nows  experience  or  mid-tana 
journalism  or  English  graduate.  Want 
to  fill  vacancy  by  Feb.  15.  Write  An¬ 
son  Yeager,  Ebcecutive  Eklitor.  Sioai 
Falls,  S.  D.  Argrus-Leader. 


A  SPORTS  PRO 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  deskman  in 
our  dozen-man  qiorts  department.  If 
you’re  a  pro  at  editing,  headlining  and 
layout,  you’ll  find  the  opportunities  and 
rewards  better  than  average  here.  Zon« 
2  PM.  Send  details  to  Box  50,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


If  you  have  the  ixitontial  and  desire, 
j  we’ll  train  you  to  become  a  member  of 
I  one  of  the  hardest-hitting  staffs  in 
;  Northern  Ohio. 

i  It’s  hard  work  but  the  rewards  (finan¬ 
cial  and  personal)  are  great.  If  you’re 
I  serious  alwut  newspapers,  and  want  s 
I  kicking-off  i>oint,  write 

Box  77,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER— Proven  young 
reporter  to  cover  local  business  and 
'  financial  beat  for  top  daily  in  Zone  I 
I  Must  have  prime  interest  plus  some 
education  and  experience  in  this  field. 
'  Box  79,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


compete:nt  newspaperman  - 

writing,  editing,  layout — with  interest 
I  in  moral-social  matters,  church  re 
newal.  Chance  to  take  important  role 
in  development  of  community  ecumenl- 
cally-oriented  religious  weekly.  &nd 
samples,  data,  pay  requirements  to  to 
81,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  le 
porter  on  expanding  weekly  in  the 
East.  Pine  tvorking  conditions — supert 
growth  potential.  Send  background,  ei. 
perience  to  Box  55,  Eklitor  &  Publishe. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 
DESKMAN 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTES 
Immediate  openings  on  fast  growiag 
Southern  afternoon  daily  for  experi- 
ence<i  people.  Good  pav,  excellent  work, 
ing  conditions.  Usual  fringe  benefit*. 
An  opportunity  for  professional  people 
to  ma’ite  a  connection  with  a  profe*. 
sinnally  published  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resumd  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TAM 
Alexandria,  La..  71301 


AGGRESSIVE  OFFSET  DAILY,  te 
paper  in  North  Central  Indiana,  b 
looking  for  aggressive  reporter  to  stat 
a  new  bureau  :  desk  man  :  and  genen! 
assignment  reporter.  Will  pay  gooi 
salary  and  top  fringe  Wnefits  to  qu>Ii- 
fieel.  experienced  men.  Want  someow 
with  young  ideas  and  part  of  nei 
breed  of  journalists:  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Advancement  in  pti 
and  position  likely.  Need  clips,  resun* 
of  experience  and  references.  Write: 
Bill  Nangle,  Kokomo  Morning  Tinw. 
Kokomo,  Indiana  46901,  or  call  SI"- 
453-0110  to*lay. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  196!\ 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


COPYREADER— $250 


If  you  have  the  skill  and  experience 
to  command  this  startini;  salary, 
there  is  a  flne  desk  opportunity  on 
a  top-rank  metropolitan  morning 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Please 
send  full  resume  and  statement  of 
career  objectives  to  Box  100,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  has  a  farm 
background,  a  degree  in  journalism  or 
agriculture,  and  writes  copy  farmers 
will  r^.  We  can  offer  him  the  4t- 
ipot  on  an  Eastern  agricultural  college 
information  staff,  an  excellent  salary, 
a  nice  place  to  live  and  work,  and  a 
chuce  to  branch  out  into  radio,  pho¬ 
tography  and  i>ublications.  Send  resume 
to  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
wants  Picture  Editor-Caption  Writer. 
Must  have  experience  with  large  daily 
writing  against  edition.  Knowledge  lay¬ 
out,  print  quality,  composition  neces¬ 
sary.  Rve-day,  37 hr.,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  union  contract.  Start  18500-9000, 
adjustable  right  man.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  131,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  DAILY  in  college 
town,  practicing  exacting  editing 
standards,  and  sophisticated  news  cov¬ 
erage,  would  like  to  employ  reporter. 
Our  last  graduates  work  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  The  Baltimore  Sun  and 
The  Providence  Journal.  If  you  would 
like  to  join  a  newspaper  where  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  is  appreciated — and  are 
willing  to  come  for  an  interview — write 
Box  102,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR  PLUS— Eastern  daily 
has  opening  for  a  copy  editor.  This 
could  lead  to  more  responsible  duties 
for  a  man  with  the  ability  to  develop 
local  news  coverage  and  direct  people. 
It's  an  ideal  ‘‘next  step”  for  a  weekly 
editor  or  small  daily  city  editor.  Posi¬ 
tion  it  on  a  successful  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  an  area  offering  the  finest 
living  for  a  family.  Write  Box  185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DAILY  MIRROR 

745  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Tel;  ELdorado  5-3900 

Seeks  exceptionally  able 
editorial  people  whose 
skills  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  down  to 
sports  editor,  copy  read¬ 
ers,  city  editor,  report¬ 
ers  and  others  for  our 
N.Y.  departmental  staff. 


desk  man  competent  in  editing,  lay- 
^  and  headline  writing,  for  daily 
!J*“trial  newspaper  in  Manhattan. 
■UM  be  aggressive  and  cooperative. 
f*<»lsdge  of  metals  industry  would 
Wp.  Box  133.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

DESKMAN-REPCRTER— Need  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  running  wire  desk  two 
days  per  week  and  general  assignment 
work  three  days  per  week.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  to  desk  assignment- 
join  aggressive  28,000  daily  in  the 
process  of  building  modern  offset  plant 
in  Kentucky's  third  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager,  (AC 
502)  683-1511. 


ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  6-day  daily. 
Desk,  features,  photos,  makeup.  $125  -|- 
insurance  and  profit-sharing.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ailvancement  in  solid  or¬ 
ganisation.  The  Madison  Press,  London, 
Ohio  43140. 


EDITOR-WRITER  to  su|)ervise  publi¬ 
cations  program  in  expanding  college 
PR  department.  Minimum:  two  years  | 
ext>erience  necessary.  Send  resume, 
samples,  salary  requirements  to :  Rich-  | 
ard  K.  Brunner,  Publicity  Dept., 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Penna. 
18104. 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  to  cover 
community  and  economic  development 
and  local  government  in  East  St.  Louis 
and  the  Metro  East  area  of  Illinois. 
Should  be  imaginative  and  aggressive; 
should  have  2  years  experience  in  re- 
Iiorting  with  a  degree. 

Good  metropolitan  location  to  be  a 
part  of  and  take  advantage  of  St. 
Louis  area  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  Metro  East  Journal — a  38,000  p.m. 
daily — is  a  member  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspaper  group  of  Illinois. 
Good  promotional  opportunities  on  a 
growing  daily.  Salary  to  $170  per  week. 
Send  complete  resume  to  H.  E.  Hay, 
LSNI.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 

BDITOR  -  REPORTER  on  growing 
weeklies.  Requires  newswriting,  head- 
writing,  willingness  to  mave  into  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Knowledge  in  either  farm 
or  sports  helpful ;  33-miles  from  In¬ 
dianapolis;  new  school — good  country 
air;  get  away  from  smog,  riots. 
Eakrern  Indiana  Pub.  Co.,  Knights- 
town,  Ind.,  46148. 


EXPERIENCED  ALL-AROUND  DESK 
man  or  woman  wanted  by  afternoon 
paper  in  upstate  New  'York.  Write 
heads,  handle  layout,  some  editorial 
writing.  Attractive  city,  good  schools, 
golf,  boating,  fishing,  skiing.  Good 
salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  94,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
education,  experience,  references. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion,  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
Due  to  expansion  of  department,  we 
need  two  newspapermen :  one  interested 
in  sports,  and  one  for  general  news  or 
wire  desk.  A  good  paper  in  a  good 
town.  Might  consider  men  with  limited 
experience.  News-Journal,  Clovis,  N. 
Mex.,  88101,  C.  H.  Fischer,  Publisher. 


OUR  SPORTS  EDITOR  IS  MOVING 
to  the  wire  desk,  and  is  anxious  to  see 
bis  good  work  continued.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  sportswriter 
with  some  experience  and  the  desire 
to  take  charge  of  a  sports  desk  on  a 
25M  evening  in  a  sports-minded  college 
town.  Good  salary  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact:  W.  D.  Behling,  Managing 
Ed.,  The  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wise., 
53511. 


REPORTERS — Need  reporters  with  two 
or  more  years  experience  in  general 
reporting  on  growing  seven-day  news¬ 
paper  in  Kentucky's  third  metropolitan 
area.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Fine  opimrtunity  for  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  objective  newsmen.  Two  posi¬ 
tions  open.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager, 
(AC  602)  683-1511. 


SPORTS- WIRE  EDITOR— Modem  off¬ 
set  p.m.  daily  in  handsome  S.W.  Colo¬ 
rado  seeks  young  reporter  with  2-3 
years  experience  ready  to  move  up  to 
challenging  job  as  sports  and  TTS  wire 
editor.  Photography  important.  Start  in 
Feb.  Write:  Bill  Conrad,  Durango 
Herald,  Box  61,  Durango,  Colo.,  81301. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man  staff. 
Immediate  employment.  Send  all  neces¬ 
sary  with  first  application.  No  ‘phone 
calls.  Contact;  Sports  Eklitor,  Free 
Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 
6  MEN  NEEDED 

Big  eastern  afternoon  newspaper  has 
a  couple  of  vacancies  and  is  expanding 
its  staff.  2  copy  editors ;  a  sports  desk 
man;  and  3  reporters  needed.  We're  a 
quality  operation  and  prefer  "pros" — 
but  will  train  young  men  with  real 
liotential.  Excellent  pay  and  develoii- 
ment  opportunities.  Box  104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Operatorg-Machinists 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  60  words  per  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W,  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  Inc..  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


STATE  AND  CITY  REPORTER  needed 
by  66,000  midwest  daily  with  record  of 
steady  growth.  Five-day  week,  good 
fringes,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 

Contact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News- 
{  Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  44094.  (AC 
I  216)  942-2100.  An  Ekiual  Opportunity 
Employer. 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  open  on  Zone 
2  PM  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writing 
position.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  employee  benefit  programs,  college 
community — and  growing.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Itex  134,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
liaher. 


WANTED:  OPERATORS,  MANUAL, 
for  Kelly  B  press.  Hoagland  Hardware, 
Hoagland.  Indiana  46745. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  for 
north  country  weeklies.  Write  or 
'phone :  Tribune-Press.  Gouverneur, 

N.Y.  13642.  (AC  315)  287-2100. 


WE'LL  PAY  $175-A-WEEK  for  top- 
notch  deskman  with  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Medium-sized  morning  daily  in 
Northeast.  Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS.  NOTE!  Will  pay  5 
to  10c  per  word  non-fiction  articles 
aimed  at  young  generation.  Entertain¬ 
ment,  education,  i>ersonalities,  vaca¬ 
tions,  etc.  Box  118,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
Advertiser's  name  upon  reguest. 

EARN  YOUR  PORTRAIT  with  inter¬ 
view.  Art.  Box  530,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  91603. 

Offset  Personnel 

There  are  a  number  of  employment 
and  advancement  opportunities  with  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  in  both  offset  and 
letterpress  production.  Donrey  operates 
newspapers  in  six  states.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas.  Include  resumd  and  salary 
requirements.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 


MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  web  off¬ 
set  printing  division  of  Area  3  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Goss  Community  press 
now  running  newspapers,  circulars. 
Salary  and  i>otential  commissions  range 
well  into  five  fibres.  Ehccellent  bene¬ 
fits,  working-living  conditions.  'Write 
Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33. 
Must  be  competent  ads,  jobs,  1% 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritzville 
Journal-Times,  Ritzville,  Washington, 
99169. 


Photography 

OUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  enjoy  status, 
win  awards,  earn  recognition  because 
they’re  visual  reporters — recording,  in¬ 
terpreting  local  news  and  events  with 
35mm  cameras. 

There’s  an  opportunity  for  you  on  our 
4-man  professional  photo  staff — if  you 
ix>ssess  creativity,  individual  initiative, 
and  talent  for  telling  a  story  with  pic¬ 
tures. 

Modern,  fully-equirg>ed  photo  lab  re¬ 
cently  enlarged ;  all-new  $30,000  en¬ 
graving  plant.  Our  16  prestige  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers,  acknowledged  leaders 
in  photojournalism,  now  embarking  on 
major  new  expansion. 

Attractive  salary  schedule:  starting 
range  $5700  to  $7300,  based  on  educa¬ 
tion,  experience.  Many  company  bene¬ 
fits. 

Tell  us  about  yourself.  Send  resum$, 
sample  clips  to: 

Larry  H.  Cameron,  Chief  Photographer 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

I  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
I  ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  68801. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper 
for  group  of  weeklies  in  San  EYancisco 
area.  Union  shop:  35-hr.  week ;  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
Air-mail  resumd,  references  to  Box  $4, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Help  Wanted  —  Public  Relations 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

NOTICE  TO  ALL.  COMBINATION 
PRESS-STEREO  JOURNEYMEN 
If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  dynamic 
daily  newsiiaper  located  in  a  proirres- 
aive  city  that  has  excellent  schools,  fine 
housing  and  a  wonderful  place  to  raise 
your  children,  come  to  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana.  the  home  of  PURDUE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY. 

The  Journal  and  Courier  has  a  modem 
air-conditioned  plant,  6  Goss  headliner 
presses  printinic  our  47M  mominu-eve- 
ninir  circulation.  Immediately  available 
a  situation  on  the  night  shift,  37^ 
hour  work  week.  Good  scale,  company- 
paid  life  insurance,  sick  benefits,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  major  medical  insurance. 
Liberal  vacation  and  excellent  pension 
plan.  If  you  want  to  make  a  good 
move  write  to  Wilbur  Lehman.  Fore¬ 
man,  Journal  and  Courier,  Lafayette, 
Indiana  47901. 


PRBSS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment:  fully-equipped  new  modem 
plant.  Frin^  tenefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 


WANTED  I  I  I 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome.  N.Y. 
18440. 


Printers 


WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTER 
Apply  or  write  to: 

Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W,  Va.  25901 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
Courier,  Gibrcn  City,  Illinois  60936. 


FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  frings 
bsDofits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6,600.  Write  or  call:  Ernest  Eschl»ch, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator,  (x-4, 
TTS  equipti^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  needed  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
opportunity!  Daily  Record.  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 


COMPOSITOR  for  prise-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Elxcellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune, 
Glenwood.  Minnesota  66334. 

Public  Relations 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  employee  communication  and 
corporate  public  relations  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  utility,  flood 
growth  potential  for  right  person.  Ai>- 
plicants  should  have  college  degree  in 
either  EInglish  or  journalism.  Holders 
of  degrees  in  other  areas  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  exceptional  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  demonstrated,  ^me  news¬ 
paper  experience  helpful,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  3242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  has 
public  information  writing  opening  for 
individual  with  minimum  of  five  years 
newspaper,  wire  service  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
write  news  and  feature  material  on  a 
variety  of  educational  subjects.  Elxcel- 
lent  ^ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
fuil  details  of  experience  and  educa- 
tionai  background  to  Box  3252,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  ' 
SPECIALIST  ' 

To  help  develop  expanded 
Employee  Information  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania  util¬ 
ity. 

Program  to  include  magazine, 
tabloid,  newsletter,  and  other 
forms.  Selectee  will  also  as¬ 
sist  in  wide  range  of  PR  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Applicant  should:  have  %-2 
years  experience  in  internal 
communications;  be  self¬ 
starter;  accept  responsibili¬ 
ties;  be  able  to  work  under 
pressure;  have  been  exposed 
to  graphic  arts. 

A  fine  growth  opportunity  j 
with  a  company  recognized  | 
as  a  leader  in  its  industry.  Re¬ 
location  expenses  paid. 

Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  and  availability  and 
draft  status  data  to  Box  85 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
COME  GROW  WITH  US  .  .  . 

We're  a  top-40  agency  with  a  who’z 
who  account  list,  an  impressive  growth 
rate  and  a  principal  office  in  Rochester. 
N.Y,  Part  of  our  PR  operation  there  is 
a  well-established  and  fast-growing  Pub¬ 
lication  and  Presentation  Services  De¬ 
partment.  This  group  assists  our  clients 
with  a  wide  range  of  communications 
projects,  including  major  external  i)eri- 
odicals,  sales  and  management  publica¬ 
tions,  facilities  brochures,  special  mar¬ 
ket  brochures  and  slide  and  motion 
picture  presentations. 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
versatile  and  talented  writer-editor, 
capable  of  handling  client  contact,  to 
assist  with  new  responsibilities  in  the 
industrial  marketing  area.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  interpret  technical  material 
clearly  and  vigorously  is  important. 
Some  backgrround  or  active  interest  in 
photography  would  be  an  asset. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Rumrill-Hoyt,  Inc.,  Publication  Serv-  , 
ices,  1895  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  , 
N.Y.  14620. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

Challenging  starting  position  in  Public  ' 
Relations  D^artment  of  major  con¬ 
sumer  goods  manufacturer  located  in  \ 
midwest.  Must  be  skilled  writer,  college  j 
graduate,  should  have  minimum  1  year  I 
journalism,  public  relations  experience  | 
or  equivalent, 

SALARY  $7,500  PLUS— 
DEPENDIN&  ON  EXPERIENCE  | 
SEND  RESUME  TO  I 

BOX  88.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  PR — Immediate 
opportunity  for  alert,  well-trained 
newsman  with  good  writing  ability  as 
assistant  in  medical  school  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Other  members  of 
information  staff  also  newspaper  ex¬ 
patriates.  Hard  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  layout  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  away  from 
grind  of  daily  deadline.  Send  resume 
to  Howard  Hall,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Bovrman  Gray  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103. 


PUBLIC  RELA-nONS  TRAINEE 
Railroad  needs  beginner  in  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Prefer  J-grad. 
Box  3248,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


-J 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALISTS 


Excellent  career  opportunities  are  available  for 
qualified  communications  people  to  work  on 
various  IBM  publications  and  deal  in  press  re¬ 
lations  and  employee  commimications. 

Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper,  magazine  or  internal 
communications.  A  college  degree,  professional 
writing  and  editorial  skills  are  necessary.  Open¬ 
ings  are  in  the  New  York  State  Mid-Hudson 
Valley  and  also  in  Westchester  County. 

Resume  and  salary  details  should  be  sent  to 
Martin  C.  Kennedy,  Manager  of  Employment, 
Dept.  545-A3,  IBM  Corporation,  1000  West¬ 
chester  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York  10601. 
IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


IBM 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

National  Pood  Processor 
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Challenging  opportunity  with  leading  meat  processing  firm,  head¬ 
quartered  In  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Public  Relations  staff  seeks  a  skilled 
writer,  experienced  In  news,  feature  and  trade  publication  work. 
Applicants  should  have  college  degree  and  3  to  5  years'  solid  writing 
background.  Position  will  Include  writing  news  releases,  feature  materiel, 
consumer  correspondence,  speeches  end  general  publicity. 

Attractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits  program.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 


R.  G.  Brostrom,  OSCAR  MAYER  &  CO 

910  Mayer  Avenue,  Madison,  WIs.  53704 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


MANAGEMENT  COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 
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Rapid  expansion  and  diversification  by  America’s  no.  1  tobacco  products  mana- 
facturer  offers  challenge  and  potential  to  a  responsible,  skilled  communicatiou 
individual. 

New  corporate  communications  department  needs  individual  to  take  charge  of 
complete  management  information  program.  Initiative  and  creativity  are  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  a  job  responsible  for  keeping  complex  management  organization  full? 
informed  on  company  developments,  industry  trends  and  factors  affecting  the 
business.  Specific  assignments  include  preparation  and  production  of  managemeol 
newsletters,  si>ecial  reports  and  booklets,  and  supervision  of  management  infonsi- 
tion  research  and  reference  library. 

Journalism  degree  (or  equivalent)  preferred  plus  experience  in  industrial  com¬ 
munications  and  ability  to  maintain  top  executive  contact. 

Benefits  include  profit  sharing,  retirement,  and  major  medical  and  inior^ 
programs.  Relocation  expenses  paid  to  Winston-Salem.  Send  resume  and 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  Charles  H.  Jennings.  Manager  of  CorpOTW 
Employment,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolu*- 
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R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
•  Tobacco  Products  •  Food  and  Industrial  Com  Products 
•  Fruit  Juice  Beverages  •  Packaging  Materials 
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SItustions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


experienced  instructor  —  20 

years'  metro  newspaper  experience; 
nublishe<l  non-fiction  author:  know  ofl- 
lirt  letterpress.  Master’s  degree.  Mar¬ 
ried,  43.  2  children.  Full  or  part-time. 
Box'  119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMA’nON  DIRECTOR 
—college.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  5.  Cur¬ 
rently  edit,  supervise  all  aspects  of  two 
aiaociation  monthly  magazines.  Circu¬ 
lation:  90.000  and  8.700.  Background; 
11  years’  editing:  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio  writing.  Family.  Age 
36.  Box  106,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Administratire 


NEWSPAPE3R  FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVE 

with  no  opportunity  for  further  ad¬ 
vancement  in  present  position,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  discuss  current  openings  at 
Treasurer,  or  comparable,  level.  Can 
offer  full  background  and  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday 
oiwrations.  Qualified  in  'Taxes,  Budget¬ 
ing,  Forecasting,  Systems  and  Data 
Processing.  Box  26,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartoonists 

LOCAL  CARTOONS— Miracle  cure  for 
uninspired  editorial  page  I  Fast  service 
by  beet  editorial  cartoonist  in  America 
(maybe  even  the  world).  Am  a  college 
professor,  magazine  cartoonist,  and  a 
middle-of-the-road  nut  on  politics.  Send 
photo  of  local  figure  plus  political  sit¬ 
uation.  Try  me  for  size.  Box  103,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  DRAW  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons 
for  your  immediate  area  ...  an 
IDEAL,  SERVICE  for  growing  daily. 
Box  97,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CM,  now  employed,  seeks  relocation  in 
Zones  3-4-6  or  8;  28  years’  experience 
AIX  phases.  Strong  on  promotion. 
(Merchant,  mail,  motor  routes).  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  small  and  large  dailies. 
Box  21.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER :  Anticipate  a  change 
in  your  circulation  department?  Very 
agiUesaive  CM  desires  directorship  or 
uaaistantship  on  40,000  upwards  daily, 
coastal  areas.  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Available 
for  MDPA  convention,  February.  Your 
confidence  respected.  Please  contact 
Box  23,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

2-time  E&P  FIRST  PRIZE  Winner 
240%  ABC  gain  in  6  years — (more  in¬ 
crease  than  next  6  leading  men  com¬ 
bined) — seeks  independent  contract  dis¬ 
trict,  stock  option  or  profit-sharing. 
Hard  worker,  loyal;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  66,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOmiG  CM  8,000  DAILY  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  iXMition  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper  in  No,  Calif.  A-1  references  upon 
irequert.  Write:  Applicant,  917  "J”  St., 
Apt.  13-B,  Davis.  Calif.,  95616. 


aRCULA’nON  MANAGER— city  and 
country;  motor  routes;  and  tough  areas 
no  problem.  Can  pay  the  bill — cut 
down  trouble  and  show  increases.  Will 
Hocate  for  good  offer.  Box  128,  Editor 
a  Publisher. 


TEAM--CM  &  ASSISTANT— Experi¬ 
enced  in  a  fast  or  slow  operation — 
"ilde  Merchant” — boy  promotion  and 
Wephone  promotion.  No  mystery  to  us. 
Zone  2  or  Ohio  preferred.  Box  83,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


Classified  Advertising 


LET  MY  GREEN  THUMB  be  your 
right  hand  for  healthy  growing  lineage 
and  ad  count.  Nine  years’  present  po¬ 
sition  as  Assistant  CAM  West  Coast 
daily.  First-rate  former  experience  on 
request  (includes  promotion  and  house 
organ).  Alas — I  am  a  lady!  Box  96, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DIRECTOR-MANAGER;  If  you  can  of¬ 
fer  a  sound  newspaper  with  the  proiier 
tools  and  location,  I  will  offer  talent, 
experience  and  leadership.  Size  unim¬ 
portant.  Box  123,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  PROVEN 
RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 
with  management  experience,  seeks 
more  challenging  opportunity.  Strong 
on  layout,  ideas,  and  copy  that  sells. 
Age  44,  family.  Seek  Northern  Chart 
Area  5.  Write  Box  126,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  REPORTER,  who  has 
served  apprenticeship  with  medium¬ 
sized  papers,  now  wishes  challenge  of 
metroixilitan  daily.  Over  2  years’  solid 
experience,  married.  27,  veteran,  J- 
liberal  arts  degree.  Clips,  resume,  ex¬ 
cellent  references  on  request.  Box  3243, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  Experienced  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  assistant 
Sunday  editor;  also  complete  charge 
Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer,  trav¬ 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box 

16.  Editor  £  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN  to  assist  in  news 
department,  Philadelphia  area.  Box 

17,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Sports  Publicist 
seeks  greater  challenge  in  sports  pub¬ 
licity  or  writing.  Ten  years’  experience 
includes:  newspaper,  commercial  adver¬ 
tising/public  relations,  free  lance 
writing  for  national  publications.  De¬ 
gree.  Only  27.  Prefer  Area  2.  but  will 
relocate  for  right  offer.  Box  67,  Editor 
£  Publisher, 

CUT  OFF  AT  THE  PASS! 
Deadended,  young  10-G  editor-writer 
seeks  greater  challenge,  responsibility 
in  news  executive  slot,  or  writing  as¬ 
signments.  Experienced  desk,  beats, 
features,  columns,  culture.  Box  76,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 

EXPERIEJNCED  EDITOR  for  small  or 
medium  Midwest  daily  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  for  advancement  to  man¬ 
agement  post  following  demonstration 
of  abilities  in  turning  out  A-1  news 
product.  Box  69,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
News  Executive  on  prestige  paper — 
exi>erienced  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
foreign  corresjwndent,  administrator — 
seeks  managing  editor’s  post.  Age  42, 
top  references,  now  earning  $16,000. 
Box  65,  EMitor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING,  PR,  PUBLISHING 
ixwition  sought  by  writer/editor/trans¬ 
lator  (fluent  French,  knowledge  Span¬ 
ish)  28,  B.A.,  science  background,  li¬ 
brary  training,  6  years’  experience. 
Box  86,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


DAM  IT  I 

Put  a  stop  to  your  cultural  news  gap. 
Hire  a  pro.  Call  201-763-2826. 


EDITOR — Experienced  all  phases  of 
business ;  specialist  in  local  and  zoned 
news ;  circulation  builder.  Family — 
community  man.  Management-oriented. 
Prize-winner,  Top  references.  Age  40. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  Box  122,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Editorial  | 


PICTURE  EDITOR,  layout  and  floor 
makeup  with  100-M  paper,  seeks 
change.  Chief  photographer  for  16 
years;  top  award-winner;  picture  edi¬ 
tor  past  3  years.  Box  117,  Editor  £ 
Publisher.  _ 

PRIZE- WINNING  Sports  Columnist 
seeks  challenge.  Well-rounded  all  pro/ 
college  sports.  Money  not  major  con¬ 
cern.  Box  125,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  30-M  DAILY  seeks 
a  promotion.  College,  vet,  married,  31. 
Aggressive,  provocative  columnist,  crisp 
writer,  imaginative  layout.  Metro  desk 
experience.  Box  113,  Iklitor  £  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Versatile  veteran,  U^notch  page  lay-  1 
out.  column,  features.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  J-irrad,  45,  married.  Resum4 
on  request.  Box  89,  Editor  £  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  4Sf2,  ready  for 
metro  staff.  Tired  of  small  time.  A-f 
in  all  phases.  Six  years’  in  business ; 
veteran:  J-grad ;  married;  family  man. 
Seeks  South.  S.W.,  or  Far  West;  now 
in  Midwest.  Box  116,  Editor  £  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

VE^A'TILE  YOTOG  WOMAN,  J- 
major  wi^  a  concentration  in  maga-  \ 
zines,  desires  position  on  newspaper  or 
specialized  publication.  Salary  open. 
Box  87.  Elditor  £  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  OB  OVERSEAS— Wire 
services  bureau  chief.  30,  family — 
Missouri  B.J.— seeks  relocation  with 
challenge  and  opimrtunity.  Newspaper 
and  broadcasting  background.  Politics 
or  theater  top  interests.  Imagination, 
initiative,  responsibility.  Box  107,  Edi- 
tor  £  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  skilled  rexmrter-desk- 
man-writer.  with  title  of  assistant 
managing  editor.  Management  reneged 
on  promises.  MA  plus  others;  wide 
experience.  Box  109,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 
Clayton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10022  (212)  867-9868. 


Free  Lance 


PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 

REPORTER  (15  years’  experience) 
leaving  Jan.  31  on  Central  and  ^uth 
American  trip.  Will  file  once-a-week 
on  topics  from  politics  to  pastries — at 
your  usual  rates ;  also  on.  lookout  for 
stories  of  special  interest  to  you.  Reply 
Box  61.  Elditor  £  Publisher. 

EDITORS:  If  you  want  to  build  up 
your  senator,  congressman,  or  dump 
him,  let  me  cover  him  like  poison  gas 
for  you  in  Washington;  also  solid  cov¬ 
erage  affecting  your  area;  reasonable. 
Reply  Box  27,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  reporter, 
photographer,  available  on  call  for 
special  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg. 
408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 

WASHINGTON  -  BASED  REPORTER, 
with  experience  and  flair,  will  cover 
all  areas  including  White  House,  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  Box  130,  EJditor  £  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Scientifically  oriented;  broad  supervi¬ 
sory  experience.  Elxceilent  overall  expo¬ 
sure:  heavy  composition.  Currently  pro¬ 
duction  staff  large  metro.  40,  family, 
college.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  6. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

INFORMA’nON  SPECIAUST  (32) 
with  newspaper,  wire  service,  and  7 
years’  U.S.  government  information  ex¬ 
perience  abroad,  seeks  challenging  PR 
position  in  industry,  university  or 
foundation.  BA,  MS  journalism ;  speak 
2  foreign  languages.  Box  57,  EMitor  £ 
Publisher. 


STYMIED? 

Offer  expert  PR  advice  and  broad 
range  of  services.  Box  124,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CI^SIFIED  MANAGER  medium  -size  INFORMAnON  OETICEIR,  USAF  4 
only  desires  position  with  growth  po-  years.  J-grad,  family,  27,  seeks  house 
^bal  in  Chart  Areas  5,  7,  8  or  9.  organ,  feature-writing/photo.  Available 
an^ledge  of  all  phases.  Box  127,  May.  Area  1  or  2.  Box  93,  Elditor  £ 
Editor  £  Ihiblisher.  Publisher. 

19j7;  editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1967 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

iDITOR  £  PUBLISHtR  •  S50  Third  Avesne  •  New  York.  New  Yerfc  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  L.  Broun 


You  Can  H  Print  That! 


Xo  book  in  history  has  raised 
so  much  controversy  or  been 
covered  in  advance  so  thoroughly 
as  the  Manchester-Kennedy- 
Loot-Harper  &  Row  manuscript. 

Completely  aside  from  the 
feelings  and  motives  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  much  of  the  news 
coverage  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  therein  seemed  to  he 
based  on  the  emotions  of  the 
particular  author — which  side 
were  you  on?  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Manchester? 

At  first,  there  was  a  rush  of 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson  came  out  sec¬ 
ond  best  because  of  what  was 
alleged  to  be  in  the  manuscript. 
Then  someone  remembered  his 
statements  were  on  the  record 
in  the  Warren  Report  and  his 
behavior  was  on  the  record  in 
film  tapes  and  there  was  an  ol> 
vious  effort  to  correct  the  image. 

So  many  people  had  a  copy  of 
the  original  manuscript,  or  had 
read  it,  that  many  paragraphs 
of  the  material  alleged  to  be  in 
dispute  appeared  in  print.  There 
was  even  speculation  that  this 
might  hurt  the  sale  of  the  book 
and  the  magazine  serialization. 

Even  the  legal  aspects  were 
argued  in  print — what  was  the 
contractual  validity  of  the 
Manchester-Kennedy  agreement 
and  was  it  abrogated  by  the 
Robert  Kennedy  letter? 

And  so  it  went.  Reams  of  copy. 
Daily  headlines. 

Who  won?  The  Kennedy's  won 
because  seven  pages  of  material 
were  deleted  from  the  700-page 
book.  Look  and  Harper  &  Row 
won  because  they  are  proceeding 
with  publication. 

The  argument  will  continue 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  hadn’t  threatened  suit  the 
magazine  articles  and  the  book 
might  have  created  a  24-hour  or 
48-hour  sensation  if  they  con¬ 
tained  the  alleged  passages.  In¬ 
stead  the  dispute  has  created  a 
two-month  sensation  which  has 
assured  wider  readership  of  the 
magazine  and  the  book. 

Who  won? 

*  *  « 

The  so-called  “settlement”  of 
the  controversy  was  in  the  form 
of  a  “consent  decree”  signed  this 
week  by  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Streit  which  guar¬ 
antees  that  Manchester  and  the 
book  publisher  will  not  publish 
certain  passages  objectionable  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy. 


Although  the  decree  has  not 
been  made  public  in  its  entirety 
an  astounding  and  precedent-set¬ 
ting  section  stated  that  “all  per¬ 
sons  who  receive  notice  of  this 
judgment  by  service  on  them  of 
a  copy  thereof”  are  enjoined 
from  publication  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  passages. 

Judge  Simon  Rifkind,  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  attorney,  said  no 
l)lans  had  been  made  to  serve  a 
copy  of  the  decree  to  others  but 
that  “it  protects  Mrs.  Kennedy 
from  invasion  of  her  rights  even 
from  strangers  to  the  contract.” 
With  this,  he  said,  they  could 
stop  publication  in  New  York 
State  by  the  news  media  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  foreign  publications. 
“And  we  can  get  very  quick 
relief  in  any  other  state  of  the 
U.S.,”  he  said. 

The  impact  of  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  was  vitiated  immediately 
by  a  statement  from  “a  spokes¬ 
man”  for  the  Kennedy  family 
who  said  they  do  not  intend  to 
sue  the  news  media  if  there  is 
an  infringement  but  they  will  if 
unusual  circumstances  arise. 

How  do  you  like  that,  Mr. 
X'ewspaper  Editor? 

*  *  * 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  col¬ 
umns  of  material  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  we  have  been 
reading  for  the  last  two  months 
many  of  the  so-called  objection¬ 
able  passages  have  already  been 
published.  Judge  Rifkind  asserts 
they  cannot  be  reprinted  or 
ciuoted.  Furthermore  no  other  of 
the  objectionable  quotes  may  be 
published  regardless  of  the 
source. 

If  we  had  the  space  we  would 
like  to  reprint  here  everything 
that  was  published  heretofore 
which  refers  to  the  alleged  ob¬ 
jectionable  passages  to  see  if 
Judge  Rifkind  and  Judge  Streit 
could  “make  it  stick.”  We  don’t 
think  they  could.  Also,  we  don’t 
think  they  can  bar  publication 
in  the  U.S.  of  anything  that 
might  appear  abroad. 

Judge  Rifkind  and  the  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  may  sue  for  libel,  invasion 
of  privacy,  or  use  any  other 
grounds,  but  we  don’t  think  they 
can  bottle  up  what  has  already 
appeared  in  print  elsewhere. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  all 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
British  population  being  denied 
the  information  about  the  love 
affair  of  their  King  with  an 
American  divorcee,  and  his  im¬ 
pending  abdication,  while  the 


American  people  were  being  told 
all  about  it. 

The  situation  is  now  being 
reversed  and,  according  to  the 
doctrine  expounded  by  Streit  and 
Rifkind,  the  American  people 
might  be  denied  access  to  mate¬ 
rial  being  published  abroad.  The 
people  in  New  York  State  might 
even  be  denied  access  to  what  is 
being  published  in  California  or 
Texas. 

Is  it  possible  in  this  year  1967 
to  suppress  or  censor  what  has 
already  been  freely  published 
before  or  elsewhere? 

• 

Look  Wani8  Against 
Premature  Release 

Look  magazine  this  week 
warned  news  media  that  it 
would  take  legal  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  if  there  is  premature  pub¬ 
lication  of  further  excerpts  from 
its  serialization  of  William 
Manchester’s  book,  “The  Death 
of  a  President.” 

Attorneys  for  the  magazine 
asked  the  federal  court  to  enjoin 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  from 
reproducing  any  more  portions 
of  the  serialization.  They 
charged  the  newspaper  with  un¬ 
fair  competition  in  premature¬ 
ly  publishing  an  “excessive 
amount”  of  the  first  install¬ 
ment,  infringement  of  copyright 
and  impairment  of  contracts 
with  publishers  in  25  countries 
for  simultaneous  publication  of 
the  material. 

The  newspaper  has  denied 
breaking  a  release  on  the  story 
and  says  it  did  not  exceed  per¬ 
missible  limits  in  direct  quota¬ 
tion  of  copyrighted  material. 


BOOMER 


Freedoms  Roll  Call 
Ads  Are  Available 

“Freedom — The  More  You 
Use  It,  The  Longer  It  Lasts" 
will  be  the  slogan  for  the  annual 
Freedoms  Roll-Call  educational 
campaign  to  be  conducted  Feb. 
15-28  for  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge. 

The  campaign  will  b«-  high¬ 
lighted  by  two  advertisements 
prepared  by  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  Inc.  of  New  York  under 
the  supervision  of  Jack  Keane, 
vicepresident.  ’  i 

One  ad,  “10  Ways  to  Lick  the 
Problem  of  What  You  Can  Do 
for  Freedom”,  pictures  10  differ¬ 
ent  postage  stamps  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  suggestion  for  the  use  of 
each  in  helping  to  protect  the 
freedoms  Americans  enjoy.  The 
second  features  the  Walt  Disney 
character,  “Goofy”,  with  a  brief 
message  aimed  at  getting  people 
to  think  about  all  the  things 
they  can  do  in  support  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Both  adverti.sements  will  be 
available  to  all  print  media. 

Electee!  to  Board 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Register  Pub 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Journal-Courier  and  the 
Register, 


“f  think  the  dummy  you^re  looking  for  is 
over  there  at  the  City  Desk.*^ 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  2., 
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“We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  In  January 

. . .  haven't  had  a  serious  rr  . , 

Composing  Room  Supt. 

a  "t  "99  the  state  journal 

work  pile-up  since  Lansing,  Michigan 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  “M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,”  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many  A  pair  of  new  Model  "M"  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises  A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 

sizes  In  BodonI,  Karnak,  Cheltenham,  of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  Im-  to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 

Qothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black,  proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  soma  light  and  easy  to  handle  In  the  paste-up 

Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces.  of  the  reasons  why.  operation. 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate¬ 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
speed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don't  even  need  a  light  table. 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  bsck- 
Ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  la  still  only  shell 
height. 


LUDLOW 

LUDLOW  TYPOORAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60614 

Name _ 

Title _ _ 

Company _ 

Address 
City _ 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

Times  star 


Star 

FINAL 


lOc 

PiiiMwl  50c  •  WmIi 
PhMt:  721*1111 
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POST  SERIES  SCORES 


Judge  Slashes  Appraiser  Fee 


It  started  slowly,  but  it  snowballed. 

First,  The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  discovered  the  city 
solicitor  moonlighting  (legally)  in  serving  as  attorney  for  an 
estate.  He  could  find  no  heirs  (later  14  were  found),  so  after  ex¬ 
penses  the  residue  of  the  estate  was  to  revert  to  the  state.  Only  there 
wasn’t  any  residue.  The  liquid  assets  were  $26,908.34.  The  ex¬ 
penses  were  $26,908.34.  Editorially  The  Post  said  all  coincidences 
are  remarkable,  but  this  one  was  fantastic. 

The  Post  decided  to  explore  more  estates,  and  here’s  what  the  paper 
found : 

The  probate  judge’s  golfing  partners,  in-laws  and  friends  were  ap¬ 
pointed  appraisers  with  little  or  no  work  to  do,  but  the  fees  were 
juicy.  Sample  headlines : 

Attorney  Friend  of  Judge  Davies 
Paid  $7000  for  Estate  Appraisal. 

Davies  Son-in-Law  Gets  $6584  as  Appraiser. 

Judge  Davies*  Brother-in-Law  Shares  Appraisal  Fees,  too... 
The  top  fee  found  (so  far)  was  to  an  in-law— $36,375. 

Results?  Sure. 

The  judge  cut  all  appraisal  fees  in  half,  and  set  a  maximum  fee  of 
$500. 

Wonderful  what  happens  when  you  turn  on  the  light,  isn’t  it? 


$500  Maximum  Set 
As  Davies  Orders 
Immediate  Change 

»Y  im  WHINn  NME  WMlAS 
Me*  M  Davits  et  Protatt  Court  tes  ordrrte 
rfrssttr  redut^kiiM  it  fats  paid  tppraisers  et  tstalts 
sttf  has  aM  •  ftaxteiuit  tee  el 

at  appriNrn  Net,  parttciilaHy  Ume 
paM  aad  rvlotHtt  al  Hdgv  Davtsa,  have  braa 

liir  Mieiavt  al  a  aarWa  af  slariaa  la  Tka  riactoaaM  Nat 
wm4  Tiaai^  Xtar . 

U  em  rase.  Judge  Davie^’  brtctiar  M  ia*.  Afbart  M 
iauer  was  piue  an  apprataer'v  lee  et  IM.97S 

iudfe  Davtes  tdered  tM  tew  rulec  la  fa  Atla  effcat 
toda>  He  f^lawed  rafomiaefidaflaas  M  the  CiacMu^ 


iCBGt  PAVflLC  atatufirett  aeverai  weeki  ifa  ht 
aaa  reratimetitai  sucli  rhaegas  la  iNe  tar  Asae  }& 
adiat  tame  cAer  »t  «•«  irvaaMM  a  iKittiem  apprUm 
had  beet  emplpyed  it  tlie  CriHimdea  acute  cace  whkk 
tavoNad  Wifham  A  McClain,  tny  sahrltar 

TV  tew  sehcdule  far  aMrmserc.  anpravad  bv  Ui 
Bar  .Amu  s  BxatiHiva  Committaa  tad  adnplad  by  )udfi 
IMviec.  calls  tar. 

•  Oa  rash.  Iidad  Haikt.  baada  and  mbar  boad  m 

eurHiac.  a  fee  ta  emb  apprataar  at  iba  rate  M  <Nie>}ialLr 
ann  «Sd  cants  per  llOOOi  na  liie  firct  IlM.dOd  sad  ana 
auartar  el  ana  mtli  i29  canta  par  ItOOOi  far  alt  abavf 


a  On  idber  asaetc  nne  aull  >11  par  dlbdO)  an  U» 
firM  tioe.Obd and ana>baH  null  <MctaGpar  tlMO'  abaae 
•iddeoo. 

a  Humum  tee  per  appraiser.  $MO. 

Tbe  Bar  Ai«a  alaa  reramawnded  tbal  the  probata 
iudga  ba  ailawad  la  irtni  btiber  («et  la  appraisers  U 
spactaf  lefvKts  are  needed  la  appraufnt  Ibe  tcUle 
The  Bar  ssan  si«a  retwmmended  that  Ibe  laa  be 
( banged  ta  ailaw  Ivabate  Cnun  ta  In  wttbaut  an 
pnuaer.  tf  cinrumstaacaa  jit«Hg  IbM  anian 

Jttdfa  Daeiec  and  tba  Bar  Aaaa  bal«»«  ibal  tbe  law 
refuirtng  apaaiafau  af  tbena  ippramn  n  rndmamd 
H  waa  pascad  ui  iBIf. 

•d  belie**  tbai  m  eeme  rasas  Urn  asscMtat  nr  admlm 
iacmw  3k->ydi  be  aUawad  »a  spr-  tbr  «ti|ila.*^An^ 


Give  light  and 
the  people  will  h 
their  own  way 


SCRJPPS  -  HOWARD 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOUR  ' 
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HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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